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Chapter i 

Mrs. Wycombe had always said she had a good husband; 
a devoted husband, though he did not always show it. 
“ Well, it’s up to the woman to show she loves her hus- 
band,” she had said more than once when neighbouring 
wives-*-in her house — had sat together over a cup of tea, 
speaking acidly of how marsiage robbed a woman — looks, 
figura, leisure, excitement. Mrs. Wycombe always laughed, 
though \fr*th sympathy.* “ I’ve got a good husband — and 
I know It,” she would ^y ; and no woman hinted at con- 
tradiction. 

It was 'known that Charles Wycombe had his difficulties 
and tantrums. “ Well, I love him,” she used to say play- 
fully. And eveij after he had turned Bertie out as a good- 
for-nothing, though she had lost weight, though she seemed 
to be pining away and the doctor spoke frankly, she never 
said anything that would anger Charlie. And this was 
becaiM she knew the temper of him just as well as she 
knew his difficult, dumb, ferocious love for herself. She 
never said a word about it ; just grew thinner and thinner 
till Charlie broke down and said : “ Call him back. You 
shall have your boy, iny girl.” 

Only — aftcyr the six weeks they had waited — Bertie could 
not be found. They advertised then — it had seemed to 
Charlie to be humiliation ; they had employed private 
inquiry agents. . . . Bertie was not. 

So^she had quietened-l.tfself. Often she found Charlie 
looking at her like jm offending dog; with illimitable 
sorrow or shame, or^oth ; dumbly ; even wishing — 
against his possessive lovts«iShat she would have another 
child to solace herself — not knowing that her heart would 
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weep till she had found the lost one, and that there is no 
replacement. 

And when Charlie died, she close beside him, arm 
beneath his darling head, he was a penitent man. “ If I 
could make amends,” he had gasped pitifully ; and said no 
more. 

Mrs. Wyrombe sat t(^day at the head of the dining-table, 
in the familiar dining-room with 'ts white walls and soft 
crimson curtains, its painted ceiling reflecting, the garden. 
Charlie’s funeral w'as over. She had stood beside the grave, 
hearing the clergyman reading the service ; and looking at 
that other plot just alongside. Yes, here she would lie 
beside him. . . . And through her head was a thought ''harp 
as an arrow : “ I do not want to Sic here till I nave had 
Bertie back.” 

This thought reared itself like a strong tree from its 
irresistible roots in her mind, as she sat at the top of the 
tabic, ready, with her family round her, to listen to the will 
about which not one of them knew any item. No. That 
Charlie had done by himself ; he had just brought his rough 
draft to his lawyer and asked for it to be put into proper 
condition. And now Mrs. Wycombe heard it with the rest ; 
and it did not take long. 

Charlie had not meant to perplex or hurt her ; nor to 
make her afraid ; he had just paid her the sincercst compli- 
ment, put into her sole hands the most complete trust, 
that were in his power to pay and to give. 

He had left her everything. 

There was no brick of the house, no stone on the ground, 
no item of treasure, no penny in the bank, over which she 
had not sole and complete control. 

I think it is all remarkaol^ clear,” said the lawyer, 
laying the will down. It was airways interesting — that 
cynical moment when one lookfiU at the faces of the 
listeners. 

Down the length of tKe long table — Heppicwhite ; this 
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manor- house was filled with beautiful furniture — Mrs. 
Wycombe looked at the lawyer. At the faces round the 
tabic she could not look. 

She had been silently afraid lest Charlie should leave her 
in the hands of his sons entirely. But no. He had done 
worse. 

She had all. 

The sons and daughters must wait. 

She did no» want the family crown. 

She looked at the faces at the table. Lady Watmer’s 
face; Mrs. Pater’s face; then . . . Oh, wasn’t that the face of 
the lost daughter — misty, floating near ? That wayward 
girl wb^ was in herself a gleam of light — who had married 
or not . •. . who had* gone . . . where? For a cloudy 
moment that face surelf gazed at her among the others ? 

Her eldest son Charles and the face of her fourth baby, 
Robert, looked at her steadily. And in that moment their 
faces were the faces of strangers. 

She could nqf bear it. “ I am a very strong woman,” she 
said to herself, “ but this I could not bear.” 

She was overwhelmingly aware that Charlie’s utmost 
gesture of trus# and love was unacceptable. 

“ Mr. Newland,” she said into the silence ; and then, 
because neither she nor Charlie had called him thus form- 
ally for many years, “ Morris, I was in no way prepared 
for this.” 

There was sncncc ^mong her family ; but Newland the 
lawyer answerceff speaking quickly. 

“ I know it. I tried to persuade Charlie. But this was 
how he saw it. ‘ The girls are married,’ Charlie said. ... I 
said that they — their husbands — might be surprised. ‘ We 
are ^ot sure if Irene is iiiafried,’ I said. He said that was 
'quite true ; but that it. came to the same thing — I did not 
agree. But he stuck tl^Jiis own idea, Diana. You must 
have it all ; and at your it could be divided. ‘ What 

she cares to make over as presents is a different thing,* he 
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said. In fact, Diana, you can do as you think fair and 
right.” 

“ Let us do it at once,” she said. “ No time like now. 
This must be altered. Had he ever talked with me about it 
he would have done differently.” 

She felt that she would never quite forget the horror of 
this moment when her children, fruit of her body, fed from 
her breast — no ; no ; she had not fed them ; that Charlie 
had forbidden ; doctors did the bidding of husbands in 
advising such a matter ; led by her loving hands — no ; no ; 
she had not the chance of leading them — her men chddrcn, 
in the moment of time fiiat had just passed, had — uncon- 
sciously — hated her. Tb. moment was so brief that it 
passed without a mark except for the extra knou'iedgc thVit 
it had given to her heart. She looked very calm. “ We 
should have a valuation as soon as possible, Charles dear.” 

Her eldest son nodded, not looking at her. 

“ Yes. . . . Will you see to that, Morris,” he asked the 
lawyer, “ as soon as you can ? ” 

‘‘ Of course. But do you think it possible — that you and 
Robert and your sisters — that I could have some sort of 
idea as to your thoughts as to your own portions ? ” As 
Newland asked this he looked at them all separately, and 
then down at his papers. " Proportionately, of course, I 
mean.” 

There was a silence. Still he looked around at tlie faces ; 
Lady Watmer’s cool and still ; Mrs. Paters’ with a slight 
alertness quickening it ; both the men — Charles and Robert 
— hard and quiet. The sons-in-law appeared politely in- 
different. Well, both were wealthy men. . . . Though a 
lawyer knew that this might make no difference to their 
swift thoughts. 

Robert said : “ A valuation sbmldn’t take too long, 
should it, Charles ? ” ^ 

‘‘ A week. Either of us * size up the value of the 
Shorthorns. ^eVe got the most up-to-date machinery ; 
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the land’s prime. You could get almost any bid for it — ^in 
reason. The other farms are well let. ...” 

Diana moved quickly in her chair ; and stilled herself 
again. Both Charles and Robert saw it, and glanced at each 
other for a moment — no more. Probably ... as you 
say,” Robert agreed, “ but we mayn’t want to sell. As the 
second son I suppose I get second choice — the girls don’t 
seem to be speaking.” 

The brothors-in-law smiled for a moment, glancing at 
each other; and remained silent. 

“ i\s a matter of fact, I daresay you know I want to 
marry,” said Robert. 

“ And you know I do, too,” Charles said. “ You could 
have the ©thcr house — fhe bailiff’s house ; it isn’t too bad. 
We don’t want a bailiftor agent if part of the property is 
sold. . . . The house isn’t so bad.” 

“ Details come later,” said Robert. 

“ Not so much later I Of course, neither of us might 
want to live hc^c. ...” 

Newland got up. “ Diana, show me the garden, and 
give me some of your plans to take home.” 

She looked rfound the table. 

“Wouldn’t you girls like to come ? ” 

Lady Watmer spoke for them both. ” I think we’d better 
stay and hear what more Charles has to say, Mother dear.” 
She was v^ry affectionate and sweet ; -and Diana’s face 
lighted at hc-'-^> “^ing smile. 

“ What aflout you, (.lare ? Do you want to stay ? ” 

“ If the others arc going to say anything. Mother, I 
think we’d like to stay and hear it.” 

“ And Bernard, please,” said Lady Watmer. 

The sisters drew 'together to hear the men, as 

Newland took Diana gently from the room where discus- 
sion of her future woutfe take place — perhaps acrimoniously. 
She herself knew that be to a degree contentious ; 

and this cofitention was the only fresh grief in her heart 
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now that Charlie was dead. Going out with Newland she 
thanked God silently for air and peace and sun ; and the 
great love that had been. 

“ The garden has never looked better nor more promis- 
ing,” Newland said. “ Your daffodils were remarkabki I 
heard. The roses promise well too.” 

“ Yes, Morris.” 

He looked at her quickly. 

“ It’s best to keep out of the way — though I must stay 
to hear the decisions, if they can arrive at them this after- 
noon.” j 

“ They may be able to finish* this afternoon. You know, 
Morris, I have sometimes thought of this day. Had I gone 
first ” 

“ You I ” 

“ Well, I’m nearly fifty-six. Charles is thirty-five, Robert 
thirty-four. The girls — Marion is the elder — she’s thirty- 
three. Clare is next — thirty-two. Then there are my lost 
ones — Irene is nearly twenty-eight. Bertie . . . is — is — 
thirty-six. . . .’ 

“ Since you never speak of him, I don’t ; but . . .” 

“ Bertie was the first. Tomorrow is his birthday. Now 
I shall make it a festival like the others. . . . Charlie wouldn’t 
have that. He never forgave him — nor Irene.” She paused, 
musing. “ Charles the second is marvellously like Charles 
the first in character. Not in appearance. . . 

“ I never knew exactly what was^ Irer^rs’ vrime ? ” he 
said attentively. 

She laughed — but sadly. “ Her crime was just complete 
rebellion. She knew what she wanted — I always said that : 
but she set about getting it in her own way. Her father 
hated the friends she chose— thtr-iifc she started to lead, 
very early for a girl of ours. It was pure young rebellion. 
At eighteen she got a job with vut our knowledge — 
modelling clothes. When she’^ i^^aid the train fare up to 
London, she couldn’t pay the fare back —so she stayed . . . 
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till we fetched her. . . . She got a job at the same time 
sitting for an artist in London. Her father said it wasn’t 
selling a talent ; it was selling her face and figure. ‘ Herself, 
a sacred property,’ he said.” 

■They were pacing up and down a lawn now — she and 
Morris ; there was a big magnolia still in blossom ; and trees 
of fragile blue jacaranda flowers ; a long wide herbaceous 
border showed wallflowers, forget-me-nots ; dozens of 
other late spjring-flowering plants. The first hollyhocks 
were already rising high and promising. 

This garden was soon to be hers no longer. . . . 

“ Didn’t her father forbid her? ” 

“He did. But she used to slip away before she rebelled 
utterly. She wasn’t niAeteen when she got the modelling 
job. never knew vihere she went or when. She’d just 
vanish. It was exasperating and worrying for him — he was 
afraid for her. Too afraid. And he was right about her 
friends. I’m sure. Only everyone has to choose their own 
friends — they can’t really be chosen for us.” 

“ That’s very true.” 

“ One can only try to put one’s girls among the nice 
people they’re^ likely to like and hope for the best. ... I 
suppose that even in our youth those words and that 
technique were old-fashioned.” 

He listened closely. 

“ I know’! Charlie kept me very old-fashioned,” she said. 
“I think it' ' Charlie — and not just my own laziness in 
liking to please* nim,* whatever it was about. Morris, now 
I know it isn’t good for a man always to have someone 
pleasing him.” 

“ It’s nice ; but unhealthy.” 

“ By the, way, Maric^i W2fhts me to go back to London 
witfi her tomorrow for a few days. Very quietly, you 
know.” 

“ I’d advise you to ^It will make decisions easier 
here.” And he thought: “ They can finish»haggling over 
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the furniture and the last small things while she’s 
away.” 

“ Marion thinks it is all right for me to go to the theatre 
with them now . . . now that it’s all over. They are going 
tomorrow to see that American actress . . . everyone’s 
raving about her, Marion says.” 

“ Yes. Go to the theatre.” He stood to look round 
about him, over the garden whiclj she had planned with 
love. “ Do you want to live here enough to make a 
stand ? ” 

She was surprised. “ No. Charles is the head ^f the 
family now. If he wants ^t . . and I think he does ... he 
will live here with his wife. They are pensioning th® old 
bailiff off, I daresay. Robert can hkve that houst." Robert 
will marry too. Perliaps they’ll runithe home-farm between 
them. Charles will see to the Shorthorns ; and Robert will 
look after the arable land. We make a lot of money with 
seed. . . . But . . . but I don’t know.” 

“ I suppose those two weddings will come along pretty 
quickly now ? ” 

She answered very quietly : ‘‘Yes. What a difference 
this . . . this . . . will make to them. We knew.about Charles. 
Their father liked Robert’s girl’s people, but not Ch^iLies’s 
girl’s mother. It won’t matter now.” 

“ You will pick out what furniture — and ,so on — that 
you want ? ” 

“ I shall have to see what the brides , 

“ Well,” he said carefully, “ evcryVhin^ is tat your dis- 
posal.” 

He had not expected her to relinquish so much so easily. 
She was a woman with a naturally strong will and a strong 
mind. 

Life had trained her. 

“ When you have lost the tiling y/u nave lovea best, tne 
rest is easy to lose.” 

“ Of course' you mean Irene,” he said. 
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“ Yes. Charlie actually destroyed her photographs after 
she left us. I have only one secret one. He went to the 
photographers and actually bought the plates to destroy. . . . 
He was very thorough. And after that he was more of a 
lover again than a settled husband. ... I suppose, in fact, 
he always was like that. I went everywhere with him, you 
know.” 

“ I have heard women envy you.” 

She did npt answer ; only smiled, and without bitterness. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I hope you’ll have a nice visit, and a 
restj with Lady Watmer. I saw something or other in the 
papers about her husband^” 

“ Oh yes. There’s often something about him in the 
.papers ^ and do you know he really is almost as important 
and (Sever as she thinks he is ! ” 

“ So long as you have a nice time . . .” 

“ Iv'Py daughter is so kind ; and her house is so comfort- 
able. . . .” 

“ How long will you be away ? ” 

“ One week.’* 

As before, he wondered how her mind worked. Was her 
gentle sarca^ intended or unconscious ? He had known 
nWie of the missing son than of the missing daughter. 
Well, old Charlie had always been a dominant, pig-headed 
man — so everyone had told him — ruling his own family 
benevolently unless they strained his J^enevolence ; but if 
resisted, then with a rod of iron. So people had said. 
He had bei.wi' this^woman of two children. . . . 

As if she knew his thoughts she said: “ I could do nothing 
with him when his mind was made up against our son ; 
my Bertie. ‘ Leave me to come round — if I’m coming 
round,’ he said to me thre® times in our married life. Twice 
it^as about the children. With Irene he might have come 
round. . . . But shc^went away. With Bertie the trouble 
between them grew bitter he would never have given 
way.” 
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“ But now ? ” 

“ I can go to find the lost ones with my own money in 
my own pocket.” 

“ Ah yes. I can see about the money ; that must be the 
first necessity.” 

“ Money ! Money ! Money ! I have never had any of 
my own.” 

“ Women care so much ? ” 

“ A little money in a woman’s pocket. . .^. Money ol 
her own I My father had only his retired Army pay. . . . 
My mother had a reversion of a little money under a rela- 
tive’s will. It went elsewhere when she died. I had just 
begun to earn my own living when Charles found me. . 

And she said with bated breath at the memory : “ How 
wonderful he was I ” 

“ Well,” he said. After your generosity your sons will 
see you well provided now. What I mean is that, '•acting 
for you if you give me a free hand, I shall come to satis- 
factory conclusions with them.” 

They were walking past her herbaceous ^border. She 
stopped ; stood, he beside her. This year it was going 
to be my best ever.” 

He said : “ Even if you have to build and leave, it is 
better to have built.” 

Oh I I know it ! But a daughter-in-law ” 

“ She’ll have her own dreams.” 

“ Probably better than mine.” 

“ Well, why not ? We’ve all got to tSke a. beating some 
time.” 

“ I shall love to see what she makes of this border,” she 
said. “ Also please understand I was not unhappy with 
my Charles. We wxre radiantly happy as husband and 
wife. . . . Only in marriage that is not all.” 

“ No.” 

“ However, l am grateful for mj^^iappiness with him.” 

They walked, towards the 'house. “We shan’t be 
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discussing anything more today, I imagine,” he said. “ Til 
just say goodbye to your family and then I’ll go.” 

“ I’m glad we have you, Morris.” 

Thank you, my friend.” 

. What a dear woman she was, he thought as he walked 
away. And he thought more ; as he had done for some years. 

She went into the house to pour out tea. Tea just as 
usual — with the addition of the family. She went into the 
drawing-room, and sal: before the low table by the light 
wood fire, and they all wandered in, one by one, except 
for Marion who was already there. 

Tfie familiar touch of the chinm. . . . I’ll take this tea-set 
witji me if you all agree. For years I’ve been used to it,” 
Diana sajd. 

“ Of course, dear,’^ said Lady Watmer quickly ; as if 
shocked at any doubt about the tea-set, which had been in 
the farAil) for three generations before her. 

Charles thought : “ My wife might like it,” but he 
echoed ‘‘ Of course ! ” 

In his mincf was the knowledge that the entail had ended 
with his father and that his mother was making gifts. “ It 
is all yours, he said, without saying “ Mother ”, or any 
ensl.'^jirment. He had been articled — on leaving his public 
school — with a first-class legal firm, related to the Wycombes 
— in London. And very well — after his war service — he 
had done there ; but always the thought of this big farm, and 
the other farms and this lovely house, came first with him. 

Robert also . . .•he felt he had the land in his blood ; 
but very creditably he had acquitted himself with an 
eminent firm of London accountants. After the war he 
returned to them. 

“ I don’t say I shall lea^ie the firm,” he said now to his 
lisfbners, not addressing himself especially to his mother, 
“ but Charles and I jjiight keep the bailiff and he can live 
in those two old cotigpes — ^we’ll do ’em up — if Mother 
wants his blouse.” 



All turned to her, though, not bodily. She felt their 
inquiry. 

“ It should be what Mother wants,” said Lady Watmer, 
secure in her own husband’s wealth. 

“ Of course,” said Leonard Paters, and his wife echoed : 
“ Of course.” 

“ And I,” said Robert, “ may not give up accountancy, 
but my wife might like to live down here ; though she’s a 
London girl ; the bailiff would do all right, if Charles wants 
to be in London half his time too.” 

“ I didn’t say that. Wc’ll think about it all.” 

The brothers nodded agreement with each other. 

She felt she was watching a play — her own children the 
actors ; she merely an audience. . . 

And what portion exactly is yqur mother to ht..ve r! " 
That was Sir Bernard — as usual taking hold of things in 
no inexperienced grasp. 

“ Eight hundred a year ? ” That was Robert. 

“ Nine hundred,” said Charles. 

“ Make it a clear thousand — free of incom6-tax,” said Sir 
Bernard. “ After all, it is leally all hers. . . .” 

“ My mother doesn’t want to discuss all that any more 
now.” 

“ No,” she said, finding her hand shaking as she poured 
out the last cup. “ If you would just tell Morris how you 
all decide. . . .” 

“ You girls,” said Charles, addressing both his sisters, 
“ should be satisfied, roughly speaking, land without details, 
with five hundred a year apiece. And let me tell you, it 
cramps the land. The land wants something spent on it.” 

The lawyer spoke. “ Your firm has the account, Charles. 
Your father made fifteen thousand clear last year, including 
his bloodstock.” 

“ It was a damn lucky year.” 

“ He had big expenses. A place Ajke this incurs them,” 
said Robert. ^ 
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“ Doesn’t Morris’s firm take care of that ? ” said Sir 
Bernard. 

“ Well, naturally certain items are looked after by his 
firm — ^but we all know my firm has the account actually.” 

“ It’s a family business, all of it,” said Sir Bernard. “ And 
I suggest your mother would like to be out of it all until 
you get a draft out — of everything.” 

“ Thank you, Bernard,” Mrs. Wycombe said, inclining 
her head. 

“ If the ladies will leave us ... or shall we leave them ? ” 
Newland said. 

iTiey had drunk a cup^of taa each, toyed with bread- 
and-butter. The two daughters took their mother away. 
“ flaven’t seen the .garden properly,” Lady Watmer 
murrrftired. 

The three women sat in a stone summerhouse at the 
bottofxt of the garden, close to the stream which flowed 
past. ‘‘ I never have had any money of my very own, you 
know, my dears,” Mrs. Wycombe said. “ I’m afraid I’ve 
said too much about money today ” 

“ You’re being too good\ ” 

“ You haven’t said anything. ... A thousand and farm 
p:'<"4^ce ” 

“ Of course, farm produce. And game. . . . Father never 
let his shooting here ; I know Bernard has been surprised 
at the way he stocked his coverts. We are all quite well 
off. Mother.” 

So, the daughter#. . . . 

And presently Newland came to them, to bid adieus. 
‘‘ We have settled it all quite nicely, Diana ; subject to your 
acceptance. I will go over it all with you and clinch the 
arrangements tomorrow. An hour at ten ? ” 

An hour at ten,” said Mrs. Wycombe. 

And suddenly she j^id, out of her hidden mind : “ I wish 
I had a sister. It wouj^ be nice now. ... I was an only 
child, of course, as you all ^now.” 



“ I am your brother for all business purposes,” Newland 
said. “ Remember, your brother.” 

“ What a too nice man to stay a bachelor I ” Marion said, 
watching his retreating back. 

“ It is too soon even to say it. Mother,” said Clare. " But 
then we don’t meet often. . . .” 

“ Oftener now,” said Marion. “ As often as she likes. 
What were you going to say ? ” 

“ It’s premature. If Mother would marry 

The back was not out of sight. 

“ I shall never marry again,” Diana said, shocked ; hurt. 

“ You’ll stay with us a 4ot, IS^other ? ” Both daughters 
said this quickly. 

“ I have something to do,” Diana -said quietly. “ I think, 
it may take me a long time.” 

Then they saw the other men coming out of the house to 
them. 

Settled till Morris gets going ; he’s promised not to be 
long,” Charles said, reaching them. “ Robert and I arc 
drivi^ig back to Town tonight. Mother, if there’s nothing 
we can do. You’ll have Marion and Bernard left.” 

“ Leonard and I will be going,” said Clare. 

“ Mother’s coming up with us tomorrow,” M?i;i*#n 
Watmer said. 

“ So that’s that,” (Charles nodded, satisfied ; relieved. 
“ Lunch with me iij Town, Mother. Day after tomorrow. 
My club ? ” 

Robert was more hesitant; though, ‘'she knew, not less 
keen to clinch arrangements. Robert all over I She knew 
him ! She knew him — little as he guessed it. He only 
muttered Something ; with confusion. 

“ That will be charming for me, dear,” she smiled. 

The men went, with Clare, the butler hustling with bags. 
Clare turned back to wave till they were out of sight ; 
Diana heard the cars starting up, an'? leaving, like a prelude 
to her new destiny. 
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me warmers were very tenaer witn ner an mat evemng ; 
prescribing early bed. Early, then, she closed herself in her 
lonely room. Always they had slept together — but now he 
had gone forever. It was a great word. . . . Forever. For- 
ever. 

But she was devout ; obedient to the teaching of her 
youth. They would meet again. Only, remembering what 
she had said to her daughters, she fell asleep, thinking and 
dreaming: I hwe something to do. It may take me a long time. 


Chapter 2 

Bernard had caught an early train to Town, leaving his 
wife with the car for her mother. “ We needn’t hurry awa)^ 
dear,” Marion said. But something in Mrs. Wycombe 
fretted at her, telling her that not here would she ever find 
what she sought ; the sooner she got away, the better for 
her quest. 

“ Vd like t(k start as early as yon like, dear,” she said. 
“ M\j«:is and I have finished our talk. . . .” 

Translating her quiet words rightly. Lady Watmer 
ordered the car at once. They had been chauffeur-driven on 
this serious family business. They started^at twelve o’clock ; 
and Lady Watmer gave her mother lunch on the way, at a 
pleasant place, where she was known. 

They came to Hampstead in time for four o’clock 
tea. 

Marion was relieved at her mother’s calm acceptance of 
her future as arranged for hSr by her children. She herself 
meant to see much of her as time went by. She would help 
to settle her down ajain ; do her full duty by the most 
exacting standards. Her'motl^r was very quiet but cheerful, 
now that slfe was away from the house of sorrow ; and the 
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churchyard — Charlie had been the last sort of man to wish 
for cremation. . . . 

Now they came into the big lounge — drawing-roopi as 
Diana would have called it, of course. And Marion was 
glad that she had ordered a lavish arrangement of flowers. 
The place was sweet with late lilac. 

“ Would you like tea in your room, dear ? ” 

“ I would like to have it with yq’i, dear. How charming 
your room is ! ” 

Marion rang the bell. “ Tea now, please, Jeannette.” 

They sat down. And now Diana did not feel tired any 
more, as she had felt at the family conclave yesterday ; at 
the funeral. She was already on her quest ; seeking the 
world for the lost ones. Long days, months, e/cn ycai:s 
perhaps ; but in the end they v juld be reunited. Tea 
came and she looked as if she enjoyed it ; and the tiny 
hot scones ; but soon she longed for the solitude of her 
room. 

Lady Watmer was quiet and clever. They talked not at 
all of the funeral and division of the estate; but of the 
future. Then : Now you’d like to go to your room, 
darling ? ” Marion said. “ Or children first ? ” 

“ Children first, please,” said the grandmother. 

So the fine, dear little children came in — boy and girl, of 
course, just like Marion and Bernard — Marion would 
always do things correctly — and they had been coached in 
their parts. Both were quiet though happy ; and neither 
asked for Grandpa. Indeed, Grandpa had been more 
visionary than real, although both had been acquainted 
with him in the flesh. Both had sensed inarticulately that 
he was absorbed with Grandma ; and that they were inter- 
lopers ; as, indeed, were all others. 

“ Now,” said Marion, dismissing them. “ I’ll come up 
in a few minutes, dears.” 

The children went to their plaj room ; and Marion took 
her mother upstairs. Someone had already unpacked the 



suitcase ; laid the soft black dinner gown out on the bed ; 
with the ermine cape. “ Lie down awhile, dear,” said 
Marion, arming Diana to the couch by the electric fire. 
Obediently she lay down. 

• “ Dinner at seven-thirty, dear,” said Marion tenderly ; 
and left her. 

“ I belong nowhere,” Diana thought for the first five 
minutes. But then shg tried to think that she belonged in 
several pleasant places and that this was not always the lot 
of widows. . . . She closed her eyes. What did she see behind 
closed lids ? Two young sprites, girl and colt, wafting 
through morning mist, kghtef than the mist ; flashing 
through ; then gone. Gone ; except for the eternal re- 
fippearajices in her mofher’s dreaming eyes. And, connected 
with tlie vision, she tiiought : “ I will get Miss Rivers to 
come back to me in my new house.” 

Marion’s maid came in to turn on her bath ; and Diana 
watched her. Marion managed to have and keep good 
maids — the ejever girl ! 

“ I will come back to do up your gown, madam,” said 
the maid. And softly she went out. “ Yes,” Diana could 
think, “ so rauch has gone right for my daughters and my 
soha ... 1 should thank God.” And so she had thanked 
God — praying also for what she pined for most in the 
world, and had long lost. 

“ When Rivers is back with me,” she^thought, taking for 
granted that the former governess would come, “ we shall 
talk it all over ; and together \vc shall find ...” 

The maid returned. So short a time since she had 
bathed ; and laid down again to rest. . . . “ I’ve slept,” she 
thought. And then she was dressed and ready, with her 
diamond bracelets on ; bet pearls round her throat ; and 
going down to the lounge again. And only one thing 
momentarily mattered ; this house, this happiness of married 
people in it. 

Charlie'l gifts of pearls and diamonds — given to assuage 
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a tortured heart — did not matter ; she sorrowed for Charlie; 
yet the new life already pulsed through her veins. 

So that, when she came into the lounge, she looked 
almost gay ; she did not mourn ; because now she could 
go alone for what she sought. 

Bernard came forward and spoke tenderly ; putting her 
into a chair. He gave her sherry very pale and fine ; Charlie 
had trained her palate ; and now she rjmembered afresh how 
happily he would bring her sherry every night and together 
they would await dinner. 

She raised her glass. “ This is the same sherry,” she bqgan. 

“ Yes,” said Bernard ge^ntly. He gave me ten dozen. 
God bless him.” , 

They all raised their glasses. It Lame naturallyy setting- 
the rhythm of the future. There wr>s no solemn silence ; 
nothing else said about Charlie. The diamond bracelets 
twinkled on her wrists. 

“ My last birthday,” she said calmly, holding them out. 
“ This one.” She even smiled proudly at the gifts. She 
looked up to the beholders with a smile. “ "the diamonds, 
I mean. The pearls were when Irene was born. To wear 
when he took me away.” 

The name had been spoken. Ire^ie ! Irene ! A silente. 
She raised her glass. “ To the memory,” she said. Two 
glasses were lifted in unison with hers. 

“ How nice Marion’s food is,” she thought, tasting 
nothing that she ate. ‘‘ How good my girls are 1 ” 

“I’m looking forward to tonight,” Bernard said, address- 
ing her. “ We’ve been to a spate of dismal first nights 
lately ; this is said to be an interesting show. The Americans 
always seem to have a lot of that pep, anyway ! ” 

“ The last show I saw,” Dialia answered, “ was on my 
wedding anniversary three years ago ” — already she had 
said “ I ” instead of “we ”. “ It was -/onderful.” 

Yes. Wonderful. A romantic miTbical. And Charlie had 
made love to her afterwards as if they were 'oride and 
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bridegroom ; boy and girl. Marion and Bernard would not 
believe that. 

It was so sane, so sensible, to go to the theatre tonight. 


The car drew up outside the theatre, moving slowly 
through the mobs. People were pouring in. Anticipation 
ran high. Smart go>jns, furs and jewels, decorated the 
foyer ; moviug like a resistless stream to their appointed 
places. Diana Wycombe could not take in detail; her 
min(J was too weary with its endless quest. Her mind did 
not appreciate nor care. But shd*must alter that 1 She must 
live, in compartments — two for Marion and Clare ; two for 
Charles and Robert . . • a whole palace in her mind for the 
lost ones. 

“ Quite a long time since I was at a real first night,” she 
murmifred to Marion. “ My birthday in nineteen thirty- 
nine was the last time . . . before the war. Father took me.” 

Yes. Charlie had taken her for three days to London ; her 
birthday was his alone; the other days they had shopped, gone 
to the Horse Show — and she had visited the family. They 
>\ere always bride and bridegroom again on her birthday. 

'Of the other birthdays she always had to remind him. . . . 

The crowd at the entrance and the crowd at the stage door 
round the corner were quiet, jostling to get in to their seats. 

“ I'his is rather a great evening,” said Marion, taking 
her hand from her mother’s. “ It will be a full house. 
Look I People are oeing turned away from the box office. 
But we got our box a fortnight ago.” 

Before Charles died ? Yes. Of course the family pro- 
ceeded without him. Of course. . . . “ Of course,” she 
murmured aloud. 

Tier son-in-law helped her out. The three of them went 
into the crowded foyer. 

He felt for her. Th# renunciation which she had made 
after the <trill had been reaJ had touched his heart. 



He settled his mother-in-law with special care therefore ; 
there had been, it seemed to him, something great about her 
quick undeviating renunciation of her properties ; a brilliance 
of decision, a certainty, that caught the imagination. No 
hesitations — she had pronounced at once what she thought 
fair divisions. She had taken her own hands off the property ; 
except for the sum which they had suggested as her portion. 

A grand-looking woman, he thought with a quick glance 
at her in her filmy black. Rather tall ; very fair,; a brave face 
which had not lost its beauty so much as exchanged it for 
maturity. He hoped she would put her memories^ and 
present concerns out of h#r miijd. . . . 

The play was called Tite Great Desiri'.. 

She watched the stalls filling ; the^peoplc poured into th^ 
pit, the gallery ; the circles were ful^I ; she glanced iip and 
saw heads of people standing at the back of the upper 
circle and the gallery and up the main aisles. P^xpdetation 
ran high and could be felt. 

“ Clare has quite a party in the stalls,” said Marion, 
looking over. “ She didn’t mention it.” ^ 

The widow felt curiously glad to be one of them — with 
Marion and her husband up here ; Clare and, her husband 
and party below. 

Bernard was looking down too — for acquaintances. 
“ Not a seat in the house to be had,” he said. “ They’re 
turning scores away.” 

He was gratified. Marion and I always do the first 
nights if we can,” he said comfortablj^. 

And he pointed out to her the leading critics, some noted 
beauties, this and that well-known actress, who was but a 
name to her. And as she followed his direction, she saw a 
man’s fair head. Among all the other fair heads only this 
one focused her eyes. Her eyes would not turn aw4y ; 
would not travel on. “ Who . . . wl^jj ... is that ? ” she 
asked in a strange voice. Beside jhat grey-haired man in 
the second row^, the two end scats. . . .” 
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Bernard looked down. 

Don’t know. But the chap with grey hair — he’s the 
principal backer. Follett. In a lot of the successful plays. 
He was lunching at my club with a member the other day. 
Been in Town all through rehearsals, I was told. Fellow 
I was with said his judgment is considered solid. Never 
backed a loser yet.” 

“ It’s the other. . . 

“ Bernard will go out at the interval and find out, won’t 
you, darling ? ” Marion said. “ You won’t want to go out 
andrfneet people. Mother ? ” 

“ I ... I would rather not,Mear.” 

• Of course, of course,” said Bernard feelingly. “ I’ll 
'bring aifyone along if i think you’d like them. But you just 
stay quietly up here vtth Marion.” 

“ Did you have jewels for all of us, Mother ? ” Marion 
asked. 

She was watching her mother’s face, because somehow 
the jewels ancj their cause surprised her. Bernard had given 
herself wonderful gifts for each of their two. But Mother 
had never mentioned . . . 

“ Yes ; Of something else. . . . My chinchilla cape for 

Rbbfert ; and my sables for you ; and . . . oh ” She 

broke off. 

“ Curtain up 1 ” said Bernard quietly. 

The curtain rose on a setting of such stark beauty that the 
applause came for ^he empty stage. Expectation ran high. 

Then the star walked across the stage, to disappear on 
the other side through a great door which she slammed — 
but not before the applause rose, and rose till it was one 
long roar. A minor player followed her, and the applause 
s^k. Silence. ShereturneS. And all at once Mrs. Wycombe 
discovered — after that trembling moment — that she had not 
opened her programme and that she could not remember 
if Bernard had told het the actress’s name. She opened her 
programme hurriedly ; Frances Falaise. 
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Frances Falaisc. 

“ Isn’t she lovely ? ” Marion murmured. 

Could thej not see i 

She gasped ; and caught her breath ; and let it out in a 
long sigh. 

Now Frances Falaise began to act. She began an exquisite 
performance which was to keep her on the stage without an 
exit till the end of the act. The plav was American tragi- 
comedy ; heights and depths ; laughter and passion. 
Tragedy made by circumstances ; humour from the bril- 
liance of the actress’s reactions. The curtain fell ; and, rose 
to the applause ; fell again.^ Rose and fell. . . . 

Mrs. Wycombe sat trembling ; hands palsied. .But 
Marion laid her own hands on them as her mother foldetl 
them limply in her lap. 

“ Wonderful, wasn’t it ? What a mastery she has I ” 

“ Marion I ” 

“ Yes, dear ? ” 

“ Don’t you see — isn’t she extraordinarily like Irene ? ” 

“Irene? Darling, no. Fair hair — that’s all the resemb- 
lance.” 

“I hear this is the longest interval,” Bernard said, and 
left the box. He hadn’t heard. “ I’ll see if I car. get 
you girls ” — ^he smiled affectionately at his mother-in- 
law — “ a peep at the Falaise in her dressing-room. She’s 
changing between die next two acts. I’m told. Not this. 
Come on.” 

One of his acquaintances — Sir George Salsay — waited 
for them. “ We are extraordinarily privileged,” he said, 
greeting Marion. “ I’ve worked it with Follctt.” 

“ I’ve never been behind before,” Diana murmured as 
they hurried down waj s strange'^to her. But Marion seemed 
quite at home. A guarded door faced them. “ I’ll sec,” 
said the uniformed call-boy in front of it. Then a moment 
- -and they were in. 

The star sat before her mirror but turned from it ; for she 
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had no change to make between this act and the next. Close 
to her stood the grey-haired man, FoUett. The young man, 
who had sat with him loitered about, looking at the wealth 
of flowers which banked one side, and which kept coming. 


The fair face wavered before Diana’s eyes. It changed. . . . 
It was the face of a new-born baby — her youngest. . . . The 
dressing-roonj seemed to dissolve, and time stepped back ; 
and she had in her arms — for such a brief moment — the 
baby^that was going to be her last. The doctor knew it ; 
the nurse knew it. The patient w»s very ill. But she was not 
too jll to think ; to hope ; to utter a faint incoherent protest 
that this,^ime she should feed the baby. 

This* time — oh, surety they would let her have the baby 
for her own. 

She fought for words, and they came in distraught whis- 
pers : “ This time, remember, doctor, I am going to feed 
Baby. The last — let me feed her.” The door opened and 
Charlie came softly, fearfully, yet dominantly, in. The 
doctor took his arm and led him out for a brief time. The 
doctor came ^ack alone ; after some minutes. 

"She was gazing at him with distended eyes. He sat beside 
her and laid a finger on her pulse. This time,” he said 
gently, “ it is quite impossible, dear. You could not be 
allowed to do it. . . . Remember your other children,” he 
said softly. “ You don’t want to exhaust yourself and also 
do more harm tha& good to the baby. We have to be 
prudent, dear. . . .” 

He was an old man, a notable gynaecologist in the 
county ; he had delivered all her children. They knew each 
other. In fact they knew each other, at this moment, com- 
ple^tely. '' We must think wisely,” he had said. 

“ You must not upset yourself. The baby will be as 
well without you as wj^th you. And I do not think you 
could do ?t for long. Better start the dear little girl as 
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we mean to go on. I want you to have complete rest and 
quiet. . . .” 

Here, she thought, she had shut her ears ; but later was 
told she had fainted. The world sank away. She was very 
ill indeed ; and the doctor was with her two or three times 
a day. The familiar feeling of her bound breasts, and the 
taste of the medicine they always gave her to take the milk 
away, never left her. And then she was better ; and had 
capitulated as before ; and opened her eyes . from a half- 
doze to see the nurse beside her — the second nurse, for 
there were two by now — with the placid infant in her a/ms, 
taking its feed from the bcttle. 

“ Look, my dear,” said Nurse. “ Look how well shejhas 
got on, with no interruption*!. Aren’t you satisliedrnow ? ’’ 

Who could be satisfied now? Bnt she had capitulated. 
It was too late. 

Charlie had come in at a chosen time. He had brought 
with him his gift — he always gave her something lovely for 
these times. But this time he had been advised to hold it 
back till bidden. He w'as very quiet and dogged still ; but 
strangely nervous ; as he clasped round her neck the most 
beautiful necklace she had ever seen. “ This . ,, . this ... is 
for the end,” he stammered. 

Yes. The end. 

She had looked at him. 

Once before in their married life she had seen Charlie 
like this — but forgot it again when he loved her again. She 
knew that a sixth honeymoon would follow ; and that he 
would make her forget. For he was the prince of lovers. 

The child flourished. 


They went to Capri. 

It was gay and beautiful ; they sunbathed ; and swam, 
Charlie timing her activities anxioi^sly. She was again a 
beautiful adored woman in the sunshine. . . . Lut where 
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would she ever find the matchless beauty — the quiet and 
God-given beauty — the priceless secrets of maternity — 
which she had missed ? 


She must return her mind to the dressing-room, where 
her youngest sat before the great mirror, lovely beyond 
dreams ; Frances Falaisj. No ! No ! Irene ! Irene I . . . 
A man was spf;aking ; Sir George Salsay, who knew Bertie 
too. And he presented the visitors to the star . . . who 
received them modestly and graciously. And as Diana 
looked at her she looked back-^^to a stranger. She said 
what^was the automatic thing to say ; that she hoped they 
wsKild enj4)y the play. . . Oh, Mrs. Wycombe was up from 
the country, was shc^ The English countryside — she 
would have a Sunday or two motoring about here and 
there. I^rhaps she would learn a little about the beauties 
of England if the play ran. . . . The older man, Follett, 
stood beside Diana, looking at the star contemplatively in 
the mirror. 

It will run,” he said. 

“ Four companies out in America, previous to the New 
York opening,” he added to the guests, and smiled. “ Pity 
Miss Falaise cannot tour here ; but I doubt if London will 
give her up so easily. And wc want her back.” 

Then everyone said this and that ; appropriate things ; 
compliments ; the star had replied, radiant, witty. From 
her Diana looked to \he young man, and he came to stand 
beside her ; and look down, listening and making com- 
ments. Diana felt herself saying foolish things ; inept. 
“Are you in the theatre — yourself?” she finally heard 
herself asking, looking and looking. I know so little 
of what goes on outside my own small world,” she said. 

“ Perhaps your o^wn small world is a very pleasent 
place” — there rose instantly before her eyes the long 
dining-roorh table at home and the family “seated round 





it ; and the chill wind, which she had physically felt then, 
seemed to blow about her here too. “ I suppose it is,” she 
murmured uncertainly. Looking at him — looking, look- 
ing — her mind, her heart were saying that this was Bertie ; 
this able man out of another world ; this baby, this boy — 
this stranger with his own life, his own concerns, far 
removed from her. While her mind thus confused itself, 
he was answering her enquiry as to whether he were also 
in the theatre : “ No. I have other affairs ; but I take a great 
interest in the theatre.” 

“ I see.” She seemed to know then, at once, that he also 
was a success ; long out of her world ; never returning to it. 

Was it possible that Bertie did not know her ? Ha^ not 
said to himself : “ Here’s Mother ” ? 

“ You are English surely,” she said timidly uncer- 
tainly. 

“ No. I’m an American, 'fhis is a business^ visit to 
England.” 

A bell rang somewhere, closer ; farther ; closer again. It 
caused a small stir in the dressing-room. Frances Falaise 
made a gesture. “ So nice of you to come.” The acquaint- 
ance of Bernard’s who had brought them in indicated a 
quick exit. Marion put her arm through her moth'^r’i*. 

“ It has been sweet of you. Miss Falaise,” Marion was 
hurrying. “ A treat for my mother — and for me. Thank 
you so much. ...” 

The men made their salaams. The star was left with 
Follett and the younger man. The ’door closed against 
visitors. 

“ What luck ! ” said Bernard, hurrying his women away, 
followed by the acquaintance whom he had introduced. 
“ I’m awfully obliged, Salsay . . . interesting to get behind 
and meet her. Lovely thing. . . .” 

Hurry ; hurry ; and back to the shoiter of the box. Diana 
leaned back in her seat and for a moment closed her eyes. 
Lady Watmer’s hand touched hers. She opened' her eyes to 
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see her daughter’s wary face. They were suspecting her of 
fancies ? Had Marion also thought . . . ? Fm quite 
dazzled,” she said with a smile. 

“ So long as you aren’t tired. . . .” 

What did they think of a woman still in the middle fifties 
who had seldom had any illness save for the babies ? With 
Charlie she had felt young ; he had kept hgr so. 

“ Tired? ... No, de^r.” 

The curtain 4:ose. Everyone in the big theatre — she could 
feel it, in spite of her inexperience in such matters — rose 
in mifid to it. And there she was — Irene — no ; Frances 
Falaise — standing at the back of the stage, facing out to 
a garden with a vista — how clever 1 
^er very slender back was topped by the heavy knot of 
her pale hair. And Dijtfia glanced at Bertie down below in 
his stall and said to herself almost unconsciously : “ I’m 
glad the’y are together often. . . .” 

The play rose ; in each act it lifted to a climax which 
had the audience forward in its seats ; its concerted mind 
gasping. No doubt about this pla)^,” Bernard said as the 
final curtain dropped ; only to be raised again ; with every- 
one in the audience on their feet ; cheering. Not just clap- 
ping f not just “ Bravos ”. Cheering . . . and secretly Diana 
took all these tributes to her heart. 

Tributes for Irene : . . . Her heart lifted with pride. Yet 
she must not say, even to herself, that this was a certainty. 
A certainty would be like a miracle ; a long, long prayer 
answered. 

“ You’d like to come on for supper, dear,” Marion was 
saying, putting her arm through her mother’s. “ Or shall 
we take you home ? ” 

The choice was hers. “ Fd like to go on for supper . . . 
if ... I mean, where are we going ? ” 

“ Sir George has arable at the Ritz — that’s where Frances 
Falaise is going ; and F^llett ^ and that fair chap who came 
into the dressing room,” Bernard said. 
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I don’t want to keep you from going to supper on this — 
this — interesting night, Marion. The chauffeur could drive 
me home and come back to the Ritz for you, couldn’t he, 
dear ? But . . . if Bernard thinks it isn’t wrong ofme to come 
with you ” 

“ Of course he doesn’t. He thinks you should come. 
Unless you’d rather not ” 

For the first time since Charlie’s death Mrs. Wycombe 
laughed. 

“ I would like to come.” 

“ The Ritz is quiet. . . 

“ Yes, dear ? He and I 'always went to the Carlton.” 

“ Then I think you’d better come, dear, for a change.” 

She left herself in hands other than her own. There vas 
the car, taking its turn in an endles ''-seeming procession of 
cars ; at the front entrance of the theatre. She got in first ; 
then Marion ; she noticed vaguely that Sir George Salsay 
came too. He had told his chauffeur to come for him at the 
Ritz in an hour’s time. 

A supper party ; yet Charlie had been buried only 
yesterday. . . . 

Diana acted mechanically ; chiefly memorising Frances 
Falaise and the tall fair man who accompanied I^ollctt. 
Well, she had part of a lifetime’s obedience to unspoken 
commands behind her ; and she was just following ; 
following. . . . 

She sat beside Marion, whose hand held hers again. Kind 
Marion. 

“ Queer idea of yours, dear,” Marion was murmuring 
into her ear. “ She isn’t like Irene at all.” 

“ Like Irene might be non ^, . . .” she heard her own voice 
whispering back. “ And — and like Bertie.” 

“ No, dear. Bertie was always so pale and aloof . . . 
wasn’t he ? He irritated Father. Sori'y, dear ; I shouldn’t 
have said that. Well, he cut loose,- didn’t he ? But, darling, 
this man’s a tough. You ask Bernard for his opinion ; he’s 
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tough. Mother, you mustn’t always hanker after them ; 
you may be sure they aren’t hankering after you ; or any 
of us.” 

Diana said : “ I’ve been thinking of asking Miss Rivers 
to -make her home with me; do the housekeeping and — 
oh, there’ll be many ways I can find her useful. What do 
you think ? ” 

“ A very good idea. J’d like to see old Rivers again.” 

The car drew up at the Ritz, one of the earliest of a 
stream of cars from the theatre. They got out. The host 
beings now Sir George Salsay he ushered them in, where 
the major domo took charge. she moved beside her 
motljer into the big restaurant Marion said : “ Miss 

Falaise aijd her party will come just a little late, you’ll see. 
You’ll be able to ha^^ a good look at them all again, 
dear.” 

“ Wifl Mr. Follett be with them ? ” 

“ She’s guessed that,” Marion thought. “ Well, dear, 
he’s a big theatrical backer. It will be his party. I’ve no 
doubt.” 

“ I see.” 

“ Will you ^it here, Diana ? ” said Bernard. “ I will call 
her EMana,” he thought. She took the chair the head vraiter 
was drawing out. The quiet accumulating movement of 
the restaurant fascinated her, as party after party came in. 
Sir George had ordered supper and now^sked for personal 
corrections ; there were none. He was faultless always in 
his hospitality. 

Diana had seldom I^nown such an occasion. When she 
and Charlie had come to Town for the Horse Show, the 
Motor Show, the Naval and Military Tournament, or a few 
days of theatres and some dicing, they always got a corner 
tabfe ; and were alone because he had been an untiring and 
jealous lover. They lifcd looked out from their corner in the 
Carlton restaurant ; al<jof from the world about them. 
Surreptitiofisly, often, at their quiet table, as She had looked 
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about her, she had wondered if, by and by, she and he 
would bring their older children. . . . 

“ Fifty-six,” she thought now. “ I’m nearly fifty-six.” 

Ah, but Charlie would not have tired. 

Now they were all talking about the play. 

Also they talked of the cast ; primarily of the star. 

“ She was Follett’s find,” Sir George said. “ He set her 
up. Fellow never makes a mistake*^ They’ll be along pre- 
sently. He’s losing money, I daresay, by not letting her 
tour in the States ; but of course there’s the prestige of a 
London show. Daresay she’d want that.” 

“And he’d give her \.hat she wants.” It was Bernard 
who said that casually, but with a smile. 

“ I suppose that’s taken for granted,” said Sir George. 

The smile passed round the table. Qpod-natured. Admiring. 

Diana smiled hazily too ; only slowly comprehending 
what the inference' was. 

She had remained curiously uncomprehending through- 
out life, and regretted it now. Her heart took slow alarm — 
for Irene. For Frances Falaise. 

“ He met her — so it goes — when she was doing some 
kind of stunt in New York,” added Sir Qeorge. “ But 
that’s just a rumour. Publicity, I daresay.” 

“ We saw them once in Brittany, getting a good tan,” 
said Bernard to Marion, “ didn’t we, my dear ? One time 
when we took the kids over ? ” 

“ Yes. I thought there was something familiar. I’m sure 
they were there. Quite quietly, weren’t they, darling ? I 
mean, they weren’t in any party ? ” 

“ Why should they be ? ” Bernard said ; adding : “ They 
spoke to the kids.” 

Then quietly and suddenly he caught that look from his 
wife which meant the subject should be changed. “ We 
have that sort of holiday,” he said, turning to Salsay. 
“ Only time I really get acquainted, with my own kids. We 
fish and sail, you know ; all that.” 
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Caviare. 

It was always what Charlie had ordered when they came 
to Town. He was conservative. He did not adventure in 
these things. He ordered as if he were ordering memories, 
each time. 

“ rd love to meet Miss Falaise again,” Diana said. “ I 
mean quietly, you know.” 

“ So would I,” Salsaji chuckled. “ Just Miss Falaise and 
myself. But one might as well wish for the moon.” 

“ Here they are 1 ” 

Frar^ces Falaise entered with Follett close at her elbow. 
The head waiter came forward quickly. They had a corner 
table.* They were alone. All her gold curls dropped heavily 
to S^e clasped on the nape of her neck ; the neck was 
collared with pearls whiciji had belonged to a dead European 
queen. She wore a white lace gown and had dropped from 
her shoulders, caught by the waiter, sables. 

But they were not to be alone. The fair-haired man who 
had sat in the ^stalls came in, made straight for them; 
Follett smiled, and he sat down, on the other side of 
Frances. 

“ I heard abcut that chap out in the foyer,” Salsay said. 
“ He’s^nc of the directors of Nickel and Knight in Pennsyl- 
vania. You know the firm. Paters ? ” 

“ One of the biggest,” Paters said. “ Yes. One of the 
biggest engineering concerns in the States.” 

“ He was educated over here, I heard ; but worked his 
way in the firm. They say that what he doesn’t know about 
the uses of Nickelagate isn’t worth anything to anyone. It 
was his discovery.” 

That so ? ” said Bernard, interested. 

“ He interested himself in the theatre lately. Follett 
lets film in. ... So I was told. But he’s over here for Nickel 
and Knight. I would fflee to get hold of him for a talk ; but 
he’s very aloof. Busy, of course.” 

Now the* men were looking with quick* professional 
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interest at the ygung man sitting with Frances Falaise and 
Follett. And Diana’s heart stirred. It lifted. She could 
hardlj^ restrain the cry : “ He’s my son 1 ” But deep in her 
heart was graven the memory of his going ; a rage of the 
father and a rage of the son — and he had gone. It was a 
little cause too ; such a small thing for such rages ; but all 
contact betwjeen father and son — tenuous at best — had 
ended. 

She remembered here at this table, with her daughters 
and sons-in-law round her, Miss Rivers, the governess and 
confidante, trying to persuade her as she walked up and 
down, up and down : “ Bertie will be all right, my dear.” 

But who had ever known, since, that Bertie was “ all 
right ” ? r • 

He is a man,” had said Miss Rivers. “ He will go his 
own way, and it will be a good way. Try to be quiet.” 

Well, now she knew. Or did she ? 

But Bernard and Paters would never have believed her ; 
and that young man over there, with the tall fair head — he 
would not have accepted her cither. If he were indeed 
Bertie he had remade his life. 

“ He sounds like a genius,” she said in a low, vague voice. 

“ Yes,” nodded Bernard, smiling. i 

“ My eldest son, Bertie,” she said clearly to the whole 
table, looking round them, “ was very keen on engineering. 
In the holidays he would hang round the engineering 
works — only five miles off ; and they let him tinker about 
quite a lot. They let him fit up a workshop for jiimself. 
I knew ; but no one else knew. And he never knew that I 
did. His father intended him to replace the agent on the 
estate when necessary. He had wanted him to learn prac- 
tical farming. He was to take a farming degree. . . . The 
war came. . . . And then . . . we never quite knew. . .‘V’ 

They were all listening to her. She was conscious that 
it was not very interesting to Sir /George, nor to Bernard ; 
nor very acceptable to her daughter. She was a mother — 
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who had lost two children — though not to death ; not 
irrevocably, so it must always seem to her — and her wishes 
fathered her thoughts, and she had spoken slowly and 
equably ; and dropped into sudden silence. 

Bernard’s eyes sent a quiet message to Sir George, who 
read it for what it was intended to be. But she had said 
the words. In the midst of them she had, not kept the 
silence. She felt relief. There was the interruption of their 
waiter deftly moving plates and serving the next course of 
the delicate supper. The champagne foamed into the 
glasses again. “ Well, drink to the absent,” said Bernard, 
raising his glass ; suddenly feelihg his heart stir for his 
motber-in-law. They all drank in silence. “ Pity Clare and 
Le\lnie couldn’t come with us,” he said. “ But they had 
quite a party ; and we’re^enough for you, Mother, tonight.” 

The first time he had called her “ Mother ” ! It was for 
Marion — for he had a mother alive still. “ He is good,” 
Diana thought. “ Good.” 

Grandchildren too ; she had those. 

“ How kind you all are to me I ” she said. 


At #ie table in the corner Frances Falaise made a good 
supper. Follett sat at her right hand, more than devoted ; 
eyes for no one but her. He knew himself besotted — as she 
did — and his eyes were on her tiniest movement ; on her 
small, long, slender hands ; her transparent beauty. They 
had had a resounding success ; both knew it. There was 
such a happening as an apparently successful first night ; 
the full auditorium ; the people turned away ; the applause ; 
the enthusiasm, the congratulations . . . and then the papers 
damning with faint praise the next morning ; the sudden 
dwindling of acclaim. This was not that. They had won. 
Now, as before in otlftr plays in New York, at preliminary 
canters in Buffalo, in Chicago, ^they had mused together on 
the incalculable ; on the mood of people ; on the weather 
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of the theatre ; but this London dibut was the real thing. 
Great bookings had been made for far into the future. 
Internationally the play was engaged for an uncharted time. 
Options extended into the far future. . . . Transatlantic 
calls had been sent carrying optional film offers for very 
large sums. Here were he and she now alone as he liked it 
to be ; as they seldom were ; although she was his. Next 
Saturday night, after the performaijce, a specially chartered 
’plane would fly them to France for th& week-end. A 
specially chartered ’plane would bring them back. These 
journeys could be quite secret to them alone, with lu^k. He 
wished he could translate*her thoughts. “ Nuisance for you 
to see those people,” he said. “ No one one knev^ — or 
knew of, except George Salsay. You shouldn’t •have dijne 
it.” 

“ It took only a moment,” she said. 

“ A moment is too long when you are going to act in 
London for the first time.” Then he told her of the Satur- 
day-night arrangements. Falaisc hadn’t stayed with them ; 
he had moved off on affairs of his own. 

“ In Paris you can rest at the flat. We’ll drive out to the 
country for dejeuner, . . .” 

“ Yes. It would be more amusing than my hotel here. 
Sunday here is dull. We could ride in the Bois — or some- 
where.” 

“ We can ride at the Due de Brunei’s chateau. Fifty miles 
only from Fontainebleau. He’s away, but I’ve the run of 
his stables and his chef will set a good table and you’ll be 
in clover, my dearest.” 

“ It’ll be a long run.” 

“ Yes. You’d like to see it through ? ” 

“ We’ll see. I suppose I oilght to.” 

“ You might like London for awhile, after all. After all, 
you won’t tour. The English provin^ies would seem pretty 
small stuff to you after our big cities.” 

“ Yes. Pretty small stuff.” 
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“ Did you have some sort of surprise — shock — ^when you 
met those people in your dressing-room ? ” 

Rather a surprise. I had known them before ; tonight 
I realised how slightly.” 

■“ They meant something to you ? ” 

“ I suppose once they did.” 

“ The middle-aged woman was just a littlg like you. But 
more like the other yo^inger woman.” 

" She is her mother, I understood. Just widowed. Sir 
Bernard said to me . . . aside, you know. They all seemed 
h^ppjj, I thought ... as much as one does think about 
strangers.” 

“ ^h, yes, strangers,” he said, watching her. And he 
tht^iight, • coming to this country — mighty in prestige, 
geographically so small and unimposing as he always 
thought — how the upper classes — who would presumably 
always exist — were interlocked ; they were like a great net- 
work into which many families intertwined, even today. 
This Wycombe family hardly merited the adjective “great”, 
but they could enter the close preserves. “ There is some- 
thing about them all,” he thought, “ that I would like to 
have ; but newer shall. They admit me charmingly, but will 
never^De intimate.” No. He had come from the back blocks 
of San Francisco very, very young ; and never gone back. 
And today he stood where he stood by merit ; and humility 
while he learned ; and great learning of life ; by painful 
pangs of hope and ambition. So that now he was where 
he was ; a headliner in the big newspapers ; a cosmopolitan 
figure ; and, after many women, lover of Frances Falaise ; 
maker of Frances Falaise. 

“ Like to go on ? ” he asked when he was smoking, and 
she had declined as she always did. She kept herself strictly. 
An3 she was the first woman who had been strict with 
him; making him Any himself many useless pleasures. 
Therefore he loved her ^s he Jiad loved no other. 

“ No, I want to sleep.” 
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“ Quite right, darling.” They rose ; made an exit that 
was quiet, unassuming ; but, all the same, triumphal. Men 
rose to toast her as she approached. There were quiet 
“ Thank yous ” and “ Bravos ” as they threaded through 
the lanes of tables to the exit. She had a far-away smile for 
all. 

She looked ^hy ; her most captivating trick. Trick only — 
for now she did not know shyness. ,She looked clearly into 
life and saw all that was there for her. 

Follctt walked beside her, humble in spirit ; because he 
knew her strange, undeviating, unpossessable quality. 

She entered the big car*'as though she owned it. So she 
could own it if she wished. But that had also interestecj him 
when he first made her acquaintance — her salf-coi^Liol 
amounting to the strongest will-ppwer that he had ever 
known. She did not want his big car. He had been afraid 
that his will could never — if the glove were casL — meet 
hers and vanquish it. But for him she relaxed her will ; 
and made him gifts. 

He was close beside her ; holding her sott elbow as she 
got in. “ Hope your brother enjoyed the show.” 

“ Yes. He loved it. He’s here for some* time.” 

“ As I am. And let’s hope — if hope is needed — as you 
are. 

The car ran with dulcet softness. '' Glad to be back in 
London ? ” he asked. 

“ London hasn’t many happy memories for me. So — yes. 
I am glad. You see, I want to conquer it.” 

“ You could never be a failure here.” 

“ But still I want my conquest.” 

“ Well, y§u have it.” 

They were going to the quiet smallish hotel where he 
stayed when in London. Frances had a suite too. He Had 
guessed right when he had thought t^ie place would please 
her. It stood across a quiet shc/irt West End street ; a 
cul-de-sac. Old-fashioned ; proud with the quiet ceremony 
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of ages. This was more distinguished — so Follett said to 
himself when, on other occasions, he had flown over to see 
plays — than the larger, more gilded famous palaces. The 
welcome was more personal ; the training of the staff had 
just that extra perfection which one might look for else- 
where and not find. . . . He had had a thought that it would 
be better maybe to put Frances there and go ^ Isewhere him- 
self. But there was t^e convenience of talking over fine 
points of the play ; of brief rehearsals of this or that in either 
flat ; more plays to read perhaps ; and long talks about them. 
She Ayas seldom in his flat when he received callers ; nor 
was he in hers on such occasiorft. Eaten with jealousy, he 
would not be gauche enough to show it. He possessed the 
kay to all situations anyway. 

Tonight on the brief ^drive back to the hotel, not touching 
her by so much as holding her hand, he knew he had the 
master key ; but also he knew it might not be for long. 
Therefore he wanted her to hear from him of future plays 
from the elected writers. He let her know that so long as 
other matters were so between them, the question of there 
being practically a partnership, as far as the business side 
was concerned, need never arise. 

Some women had not been wise ; they had tired, or been 
seduced away ; and had repented. 

And now that he grew older, all the more did he crave to 
tie Frances to him. Soft flexible bonds ? oh yes. But they 
must not be breakable. So far he had kept her strictly to 
the letter of the contracts which he made her sign ; so far 
she had been as honourable as a man. As honourable as a 
man — and, for the business hours, treated like one — that 
was the way they did it. And when, like a man, she had 
wrested from him the ternis she expected, she became the 
peffect mistress he wanted her to be. 

Follett thought SA^lftly but deviously, on these aspects — 
without quite disscctingj:hc reason for the thought — as they 
drove to Their hotel. They went up to their suites on 
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separate floors, saying good night. The very slightest lack 
of further feeling in her sent him on to the higher floor. He 
had considered years ago how to treat sensitive, incalculable 
women. Never press an advantage ; never importune her ; 
never insist ; never reproach. He let her go ; though he 
had wanted her more keenly than he had wanted her for 
some time p^t — there had been the rehearsals here in 
London ; a trial of nerves ; and hpr own common sense 
in resting ; keeping privacy. 

But he let her go ; with a good-humoured caress, light, 
affectionate. 

He had sensed the necessity for her to close herself in 
alone. She had that to think of which had arisen froip the 
meeting with the people — Sir Bernard and his party — 
dressing-room. And Follett could ^never remain unaware 
of any of her moods or reactions. 


Chapter 3 

Before she went to bed that night Diana wanted toespeak 
to her son-in-law. She had always liked him, and so had 
Charlie. Another man as capable as himself — though in 
different ways — a man who stood up to him and bestowed 
prestige on Charlie’s daughter, was completely acceptable. 
Their meetings were not frequent. Diana and Charlie had 
stayed a couple of nights for the Horse Show ; and then for 
the Motor Show ; and, except for a Christmas visit on one 
or two occasions only, that was all. All, but enough to 
show Charlie’s approbation. ' To such approbation Sir 
Bernard had been always wisely indifferent. 

At Christmas, after the family wat> grown up and dis- 
persed, Charlie had usually taken her away, elsewhere ; on 
their own. . .*. 
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Some Christmas seasons, in the young years, she had 
acquiesced to going away with him. But Miss Rivers had 
been with them then ; caring for the family ; posting Christ- 
mas cards ; and pointing out to lucky girls and boys 
what delightful presents parents had left as surprises for 
them. . . . 

Some children,” Miss Rivers had said giore than once, 
reading the young facgs, “ have parents right away in India 
or somewhera else quite as far away. ... You are lucky boys 
and girls.” 

P^haps. But when the children were asked back — in 
return for those parties arran^d by Miss Rivers — there 
had^ been jolly houses, fathers sharing the toboggans, 
cc :.perarive mothers, aunts, cousins. 

“ We’re always dijfq'ent,^^ Irene had said one Christmas, 
Miss Rivers had reported quietly to the returning mother. 

This,' and much more, was clear in Diana’s mind as she 
loitered before going up to bed, talked a little more ; till 
Marion, observant and sympathetic, had said good night and 
left her with Bernard. 

Diana made the excuse of slowness in finishing her glass 
of hot milk, #vhich she always drank before going to bed, 
for lingering. Bernard also poured himself another tot of 
whisky. They were both standing on the hearth. “ An 
interesting play,” he said. ‘‘ Marion always picks well. 
But this one was something different, don’t you think ? ” 

“ Miss Falaise was different too.” She raised her glass to 
her lips ; her hand trembled, she spilt milk on her gown ; 
Bernard wiped the spot away with a ready handkerchief. 
While it was being done very carefully they could speak 
without looking at each other. “ Yes,” he said. “ Quite 
brilliant ; so subtle —I daresay you got it. It had some 
tri?ky moments. I mean, only her rendering carried some 
of the lines.” • 

“ I ... I thought . .^. if she were a daughter of mine, I 
wouldn’t fiave liked her to speak them.” 
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“ I hope my daughter,” said Bernard, tucking the hand- 
kerchief into his sleeve and straightening up, “ will always 
feel she can say to me whatever she wants to say. Don’t 
you think that’s best ? ” 

She began to agree, faltering and thinking before she 
spoke. He added : “ I shouldn’t like our daughter to think 
she had better ffiends — if it had come to some sort of show- 
down — than her mother and myself.” 

“ I expect she knows that. . . .” 

“ I trust she does. And our boy too — he knows it.” 

With a man’s idea of trying to put the best construction 
on what was done by another man, he said: “ Marion told 
me what lovely presents your husband gave you when, you 
had a baby. I quite wondered whether I could kccj^>^\e 
standard up ! ” 

He laughed good-humotfSidly. Out of the corner of his 
eye, he saw her face; hesitant; with a secret knowledge 
behind its remarkable smoothness. She began to speak ; 
hesitated ; continued : “ It wasn’t for the baby. . . 

His observant look at her was no burden. He removed 
the look, his eyes wandering impersonally round the room. 
She said, with no hostility ; only the bitter sadness of one 
who has been cheated of something precious : “ It wasn’t 
only for the baby, you know. It was for my agreeing not 
to nurse it.” 

Bernard repeated : “ Agreeing ? ” 

“ Not in words, after the first time,” she said. " It was 
just knowledge between us. . . . I didn’t want the children 
to offend him more by their coming — and existence — than 
they did. I agreed ... by doctor’s advice.” 

“ If the doctor — or doctors — advised you not to, they 
must have felt ” 

A little motion of her hand. She refused the cheating. 
“ They said what he wanted, of coArsc. And it hasn’t 
harmed the children physically — qh, not at all. It only 
cheated me.” 
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“ Frankly, Fd never thought ” said Bernard. 

“ No. People don’t. But afterwards — I suppose it got a 
little on my brain — sometimes I would say carelessly to 
the sequence of nurses we had — oh, something about 
other patients. Most of them at one time or another, if I 
prompted them, told me that their experiences were that 
Mrs. So-and-so would have liked to feed the baby, but he 
was against it ; and the doctor, of course, said ... I don’t 
think it is so junusual. Only I hated it happening to me. . . . 
All a young mother’s older friends and relatives, you know, 
impress on her she must regain her figure ; put him first. . . . 
Charlie took me away on a fjew honeymoon — as he used to 
caU it — after each birth ; as soon as I could get about, he 
tor^' m*? away. . . . I’ve envied the mares,” she said, “ left 
months with their foa^s out at pasture ; never minding about 
their figures ; nor worrying how to assuage a husband’s 
jealousy ; I envied a bitch with puppies. I daresay I am a 
terribly maternal woman and it’s all wrong.” 

“ I wouldn’t have thought — I mean from what Marion 
says — oh, all very sweet things about you, please believe — 
but I wouldn’t have thought you felt like that.” 

“ Then irksome way I’ve been successful.” 

‘V know you chose a jolly good person in that Miss 
Rivers. I’ve seen the old lady and like her a lot.” 

“ I was lucky ; so were the children. ...” 

“ No one will ever know,” she thought ; feeling the 
most fatal of human weaknesses — the longing to be 
understood. 

“ I don’t think anyone really understands anyone,” she 
said after a moment, in which she hoped she had arranged 
her face to smile, to be only humorous about what she had 
cried out. 

•Bernard smiled too ; it was not that he smiled to himself 
— for his face was ^pen to her ; but the smile was for the 
mere notion that he cguld misunderstand his own ; or for 
them to Inisunderstand his *straight open ^ay with them. 
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“ One needs a certain amount of humility in these things,” 
he said, discovering the fact. “ One can't take life for 
granted.” 

‘‘ One certainly can’t do that.” 

And then she smiled again and was her gracious self, 
though touched by her recent loss. One could see that loss 
in her eyes. “ } think I’ll go to bed ; and thank you for 
being patient with me, Bernard.” Sh^ just touched his face 
with two soft fingers as she passed him ; and it was like a 
blessing and farewell. Well, perhaps it was best to say fare- 
well to the moments that had just passed between them^ He 
thought he would tell Marit)n, for she would like to know 
what her mother had said. 

“ Do you tell Marion all ^hat ? ” he ventured. 

“ Not exactly as I’ve told you.” 

He opened the door, ushering her out. “ Don’t keep 
awake. Forget it.” ^ 

“ It has gone,” she said lightly ; from long practice ; and 
went too, going up the stairs, he thought, like a young 
woman ; straight and light. 

He was moved about what she had told him ; it put a 
new complexion on the gadabout mother ; the Stranger in 
the Nursery, as Marion once referred to her. But he under- 
stood Charlie all the same. 

She went to her room. All was ready for her ; one bar of 
the electric fire turned on ; a pleasant warmth over all ; her 
night things laid out, a final drink of hot milk in a Thermos 
flask. Fruit — fine grapes — on the rather capacious bedside 
table. She had no more to think about. Her children were 
grown and settled ; all but the lost ones. Marriage had 
ended. Yes, Vll see if old Rivers wants a home. 

She didn’t care about the money ; the filching of the 
family house. The will had been to practical intent set aside 
— by her desire. Price of her sons’ and daughters’ affection. 
The price was low, considering why^she was paying it. She 
would have plenty for her needs and enjoymenfs. There 
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would be a new garden to make, and she would keep the 
dogs. 

But the dogs were accustomed to run in larger grounds : 
only too often they would be found there. . . . She would 
buy another dog to love her alone ; intensely ; selfishly ; 
joyously. She would go to the Lost Dogs’ Home at Batter- 
sea and pick a waif. 

And suddenly : “ 1 1 The mother of six children 1 Look- 
ing for love tQ a lost cfog I ” 

There were the grandchildren ; and she should not 
be so foolish. 


went next morning to the West End club to which she 
had belonged all her parried life. Charles had wished it. 
“ Then I know where you are when I don’t look after you 1 ” 
Bernard drove her into Town with her bag. She wouldn’t 
stay ... a sudden decision. And they took her change of 
mind as normal, not pressing her. “ Going to look up your 
cronies ? ” saia Bernard. “ Good I ” 

But she had no special friends no^. However, when she 
entered the cl^h she recognised the hall porter’s face and he 
recogpised hers. 

Obviously he had read in the papers of Charlie’s death, 
and he expressed respectful regret. She asked him to try, by 
all means known to hall porters and their like, to get her a 
ticket for today’s matinee of the Falaise play, and about eleven 
o’clock, as she sipped coffee in the lounge, silent and with- 
drawn, wanting to be quiet, with the protection of a news- 
paper held up before her — ^no one recognising her so far — 
he came to her with report of success. A box had been 
handed in for resale. “ Will you take the box, madam ? ” 
Y^. She would take the box. “ I will send a messenger 
round, madam. Th^ play’s such a success they won’t keep 
it, though I gave the^name of the club. Five guineas, 
madam. . ? .” She took five found notes and five shillings 
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unflinchingly from her handbag ; glad of the box, where she 
might sit far back, just looldng at the stage. Looking. 
Looking. 

It was a pity when marriage had caused one to lose touch 
with acquaintances. She would have liked someone to 
lunch with her — she could only think of Clare. But over the 
telephone Clare said she was playing golf with the wife of a 

client of Leonard’s. And she wished Mother a happy day 

Shopping? . . . Club? . . . “ You’fl run info old cronies 
there, I expect, dear.” 

She had one piece of luck. Someone came into the club ; 
and recognised her, and shared a table for lunch. Awkward- 
ness came when the other member said she was also gf)ing 
to the matinee of the Falai'-e play. ... “I ought; tOr»''’y,” 
Diana thought, “ I have a box ; wi^l you share it ? ’” But 
luckily the other woman was meeting a very dear and long- 
lost friend. 

“ I’m bringing her back for dinner here,” the other woman 
said. 

“ I have to collect the old friends,” D'lana thought ; 
looking about her. She saw a woman whose husband had 
lately received a title, and smiled at her ; receiving first a 
stare, then a doubtful bow in return. She was glad ifo be 
obliged to hurry for the f?2atinee. 

When she had sat through the first brilliant act — so much 
more brilliant it seemed, now that she was calmer ; no 
more astonished — she sent a note round to Frances Falaise’s 
dressing-room. The attendant who took it from her looked 
surprised ; not to say doubtful. “ It’s Saturday,” she said. 
“ Miss Falaisc had a very busy night in her dressing-room 
last night.” 

But she returned, still more surprised. 

Miss Falaise can sec you immediately after the pky, 
madam. Please be quite ready to come. »-‘Miss Falaise is going 
down to the country tonight after the evening show, and is 
very pressed.”' Frances Falaise’s dresser also cariie to look 
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disapprovingly at the visitor. “ Were you not here last 
night, madam ? ” 

“ Yes. But I want very much to see Miss Falaise again 
this afternoon.” 

“ I daresay many do, madam. Miss Falaise is very kind 
about it.” 

So presently she was following her guide again through 
narrow passages through which people were going either 
way, with nq eyes for her or her overweening preoccu- 
pations. She was again at the door, and the attendant was 
knocking and receiving a “ Come in.” 

The star was sitting talking tc^Bertie. 

Both of them ! Here before her again — both of them ! 

Hack to her mind, in a fcar-coloured instant, came that 
day when Bertie left home forever. What exactly had 
passed between him and his father she had never known. 
Here ile was again for her hands to touch, her eyes to 
devour ; to fill her heart with pride. But he was a stranger. 
She smiled at them both, thanking Frances Falaise for 
this pleasure in a tremulous voice. 

“ I had the chance to come to see you again. Miss 
Falaise. • - 

Tljey both smiled ; said something appropriate ; some- 
thing interested or surprised. She thought: “ I must have 
courage^ She said; “ Both my son and daughter left home 
suddenly some years ago and I have not seen them since. 
And you are so like her. Miss Falaise.” 

“ I am an American citizen,” said Frances. “ I am so sorry 
you are disappointed, but I am not your daughter. And Mr. 
Falaise here is an American too. He has just come over from 
New York. You look as if you could be a lovely mother,” she 
said in her caressing voice. “ But — alas — you are not mine.” 

^‘Let me take care of this lady, Frances,” said Bertie Falaise. 

Frances turned t(i her dressing-table, saying very charm- 
ingly: “ So sorry about vour family. So sorry. So sorry. . . . 
Where’s tfiy dresser ? ” 
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As if the dresser was waiting for the word, she came for- 
ward from the wardrobe of the capacious dressing-room. 
Over her shoulder Frances Falaise gave Diana a flyaway 
goodbye glance ; and Bertie was ushering the tremulous 
visitor out. 

“ It’s a crush again,” he said. “ Let me get you a taxi.” 

They were among the first of the thrusting, hurrying 
hundreds of the audience to get out, thanks to his hand 
strong and certain on her arm. “ Keep steady,” he said. 
“ Three steps to go down.” On the shallow steps she had 
his steel arm round her for a moment protecting her from 
the crowd — the talking, acclaiming crowd continualfy re- 
newed by the press from behind ; all saying the Falaise^was 
marvellous. . ^ 

“ Where do you want to go ? ” he asked when they had 
won freedom from the crush ; and were on the pavement, 
still jostled ; though the press lessened and receded! 

“ I want a taxi out to Highgate,” she said, giving the first 
address in her head. “ The doorman can get me one.” 

“ Not for another ten minutes. He’s booked with orders. 
. . . My car should be just round that corner.” A car came 
nosing deviously along. It was his ? 

“ Let me run you out there,” he said courteously. 

“ I couldn’t trouble a strange . . .” 

But he was Bertie. 

“ Nonsense. It will be a pleasure. I can keep a couple of 
fellows waiting for once.” The car nosed up ; a press before 
and behind. The doorman cast a preoccupied eye on them ; 
and squeezed through to open the door. 

“ Enjoyed the play, madam ? ” It was all hasty ; the 
enquiry ; the smile ; the ready hand for Bertie’s tip — yes, 
Bertie’s — and they were out of the press round the entrance. 
“ Holly Manse, Holly Hill, Highgate, please,” she said, ahd 
he repeated it through the speaking t«Lbe. The chauffeur 
edged away ; and they were into the clear. 

It vrould be !iuch a short drive. 
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“ What a nice address,” he said lightly. 

“ It is my eldest daughter’s address. She married Sir 
Bernard Watmer ; an engineering firm.” 

“ Indeed. I shall probably run across him. We have con- 
nections here. I’m ” — he paused ; and she thought cor- 
rectly that he spoke of himself with great modesty — “ an 
engineer too. I am in the firm of Nickel ajid Knight ; I 
came from the States, y^u know.” 

“ You have not an American accent.” 

“ I daresay I left that at Harvard.” 

“ You must have done. . . .” She failed, because anything 
she could say was so utterly fatuous. No doubt he had a 
family out there ; no doubt he was deeply rooted in Ameri- 
can G-f U ; yet still he was Bertie. 

“ You look very you^g for your age,” she said quietly. 

“ And what is my age ? ” 

“ Thirty-six,” she said quietly. 

‘‘ What a good guesser you are. You are so nearly right.” 

Your birthday is on December yth.” 

“ Wrong, I’m afraid, there. My birthday is on May loth.” 

May loth. . . . The day he left home forever. She had all 
the dates imprinted on her mind. She could not forget any 
one oithem. 

“ I must always be back home for it,” he continued. “ I 
always take my mother to the theatre that evening ; and 
afterwards we dance.” 

“ Your mother and you. . . 

“ Yes. Wc dance. I don’t know a better dancer.” 

‘‘ I expect you live at home ? ” 

“ Well, Mrs. Wycombe, if it interests you, I don’t. I’m 
about ; I have a flat in Ne\^ York. My mother has a peach 
of a place in Connecticut. On my birthday she comes up and 
is guest.” 

“ Oh, happy womfn I ” burst from Diana. 

“Yes. Sure she’s a happy woman. And I’m a happy boy 
— because Aat’s what she still calls me — to have her.” 
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“ We are nearly there,” said Diana feebly, after a pause. 

“ Yes. Your traffic is all right up this way.” 

The car had run almost uninterruptedly ; the traffic had 
thinned out to a trickle. Quiet roads passed under their 
noiseless wheels. If time would wait ! 

The car drew up. The gates of Holly House, white and 
inconspicuous, were closed. Someone sauntering in the 
garden opened them. Of course it was Bernard. 

It was fine and still and dry. “ ^hy,” she said, “ there’s 
my son-in-law guessing it’s me I And airing the dogs.” 

The young man got out to help her. She stood : “ Won’t 
you come in ? ” she said. •• 

“Lady, I’ve people waiting for me. It’s been a^great 
pleasure ” 

“ Wait I I am not staying here, . . she cried. 

“ Get in quickly, then,” he said, still good-tempered ; 
still smiling ; and surprised at nothing. She got irt, calling 
something to Bernard, standing there, watchful ; not 
pleased ; dogs at his feet. “ After all, he can’t come in, 
Bernard,” she cried out of the window ; *as they moved 
away again. 

It was a humiliating moment — her aberrations, he must 
be thinking — and gently, humbly, she tried to cxpkiin*to 
him. 

“ I — I wanted you just to meet my daughter Marion. . . . 
Your sister,” she breathed. “ But I think I had better not . . . 
just now. Forgive me ! Forgive me ! ” 

“ Where arc you really staying ? ” 

“ The Andover Ladies Club, Hallam Street, please.” 

Now she was sunk into her corner, handkerchief at her 
lips, biting it to bite back silly emotion. 

“ That isn’t out of the way much,” he said quietly, com- 
fortingly. “ We’ll soon have you there.” 

“ I am sorry. Really sorry.” 

“ Nuts ! ” 

Now she Was really before the club again, !ind he was 
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escorting her as far as the doors which the night porter was 
opening. She said “ Thank you ” to the porter ; and walked 
swiftly through the hall out of sight. 

He stood watching her out of sight ; and got back into 
his car. 

“ Home,” he said. His face was quiet and clear. He had 
been afraid that she would disturb him tcrrijply ; but — no. 
No. 

As for her, she went to bed, saying to herself : “ His name 
is Falaise. He has a mother. A mother. A mother whom he 
takes put dancing. ... I never thought of dancing — how did 
she ? Except for Charlie I never danced — not with my sons. 
Not yith my sons I How could I think of it when . . . But 
it wa^’d have been fun if one of them had taken me out 
dancing before it was t^o late for me. . . .” 

Her jealousy of that woman four thousand miles away 
was the hottest jealousy she had ever known. And his air of 
having found himself so completely ; his firm withdrawal 
from her fancies ; his satisfaction complete and whole — so 
it seemed all brought closer and more poignantly to her this 
death which she had been slowly dying, till now she was 
nearly fifty-si»and almost dead, unless some unknown elixir 
of lifc*came to revive her. 

Shame ! She must try to be rather more like that other 
mother of his — with whom he went out dancing. What was 
she like ? Slim ; or a little heavy with the years ? How 
many were her years ? How did she dress ? Waat made her 
laugh — and made him laugh with her ? How had she 
mastered — or helped him to master — those sullen nervous 
silences, those distrusts with the very act of living, of 
drawing breath, which had gssailed him at home, years ago, 
before his break into freedom ? 

Ife had shown himself cool, strong, competent ; easy 
with sureness. A son^of whom to be proud — for of course, 
beyond denial, he was h^ son.^ She knew she could rejoice 
in him; feel his wide interests as her own*; watch his 
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important life — ^it was important, she was sure — ^with pride. 
Robert and Charles were their father over again ; this son 
was — could have been — all hers. 

But it was of the other mother, the usurper mother, of 
whom she thought continuously before weariness over- 
clouded her so that, suddenly, like a younger unclouded 
person, she fejl asleep, fast, deep ; dreamlessly. 

She woke to the thought of him, fhough ; saying aloud ; 
“I should have asked him how long he is staying over 
here.” 

On her breakfast tray the next morning was the, paper 
she had asked the hall p6rter to send up. She opened it 
straight away at the feature article, a three-quarter .page, 
with more photographs of ]?rances Falaise. She had ^t€¥ved ; 
she had conquered — the pale goldqn girl who had ridden 
the pale golden colt through the mists of an October morn- 
ing eleven years ago ; and in a mist like the mist wfiich had 
curled about them that morning, hiding — veiling— clothing 
with strangeness horse and rider — she was ^veiled from the 
woman who now sat up in bed, trifling at her breakfast tray. 

And still it was of the seedM mother that Diana thought. 

The young woman who looked at her lazily from the ex- 
cellent photograph smiled ; was beautiful. Diana began to read 
her ten-j^ears record — apparently the first year of two were 
veiled in some obscure journalising — she was the only child ; 
but Mr. Bertie Falaise was her stepbrother, and they were 
great friends. She had been born in ^California. . . . No. 
She had not turned first to the films — the stage was her 
passion ; her life’s ambition. As a child she had gone to all 
the plays possible. Her real mother had died when she was 
very young — she and her stepbrother were all in all to each 
other in those early years. . . ^ She had played in tliis play ; 
that play. And very wittily^yct without hurt to anyone -- 
she discoursed to her interviewer o! her early stage ex- 
periences. She had a long contract .with Methuen and Foley, 
with whom Mr. Henry Follett, the financier, was associated. 
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No ; she did not think of a separate British contract, though 
she was having the compliment of some offers. This ex- 
perience of playing in London was wonderful. 

Everyone was so kind. 

Yes ; she thought she might be able to do the film of the 
play — the offer had been cabled already — from Hollywood 
of course — but it really depended on how long she must be 
here. It had still to open in New York. 

“ My tastes ? Oh, they’re so simple, they’re hardly worth 
talking about. They’re much like my stepbrother’s. We’ve 
always been very close together Dancing. Oh, and fish- 

ing. Bertie and I have a summer ©amp in the Adirondacks — 
but \ very seldom get away to it. 

“ 5^0.” The sad note here. “ Bertie and I have no parents 
living. But he has his adopted mother. There : Isn’t that 
lovely for him ? . . . ^o, I haven’t been legally adopted 
yet. . . . But She claims me too 1 ” Here Miss Falaise 
laughed merrily, and enjoyed the joke — for it was only too 
evident that that was her own fault. 

‘‘ You don’t surprise me,” said the reporter gallantly. 

Miss Falaise said that she had so many friends back at 
home that she^idn’t feel the need of a parent now. Besides, 
only her own dear parents would have done. ^You can’t 
replace real parents by other parents, though you may try.” 

Interview stuff: 

“ But your brother. . . .” 

“ Oh, our adopted mother sits very lightly on us.” 
Mutual laughter — the reporter found that exquisitely 
double-edged. . . . 


Diana laid the paper down. The coffee had lost its 
flavour ; she merely crumbled the toast. There came to her 
as if it were yesterdaf , as if she were living it again, the day 
Bertie went for good. SJjie had not known what Charlie had 
said to hiA behind the closed gunroom doeft:. Bertie had 
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gone quietly upstairs, packed a few possessions ; taken, be- 
sides his Army valise, the small Gladstone bag that had been 
provided for him in his first term at his preparatory school ; 
shabby now ; with a broken lock — the careless boy ; and he 
had gone. He had not come to kiss her goodbye. She had 
not run out of the drawing-room where she had waited, sick 
with anxiety and foreboding. Charlie had come in, having 
lingered in the smokeroom to see the bailiff who had been 
up to the house with some idea about wire netting. 

When he came in, she said through dry lips : “ Where 
did Bertie go ? ” 

“ Bertie ? He talked of leaving for good just because . . . 
My girl, you mustn’t cry. He’ll be back. . . . Glad to epme. 
War’s over. He could have gone into the same firm t^ was 
good enough for Charles if he didn’t want to follow me. . . , 
They were willing. . . . But no. He still wants to be an 
engineer — you know how he’s been messing about always. 
Said he and I would never get along, and he’s right ! There’s 
ofte thing he’s right about I ” 

He had been standing a distance away from her, looking 
at her. He jingled coins in his pocket. 

“ You didn’t listen. . . . Why are you looking like that ? ” 
he said. 

“ You didn’t do anything . . . ? ” 

He was silent. Then : “ I wanted to give him a darn 
good thrashing for his insolence — he said a lot more than 
I’m telling you. . . .” 

“ You . . .” 

“ ‘ Take off your jacket,’ I said. ‘ Take off yours,’ he said. 
We both took our jackets off — then I picked up my riding 
whip. He fought for it and brojee it. Then he stood. Just 
stood.” 

“ Absurd 1 You fool ! You focj ! ” she cried. 

Their old butler came in with logs. * 

And both knew the servant hac^ heard what she, at this 
distance, had hot. The servant went out. 
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“ Grinning at me all the time,” Charlie said explosively. 
But his explosiveness dipd as he saw her face. “ ‘ Get out/ 

I said, ‘ till you see sense.’ He’s up in his room, loafing, I 
suppose.” 

“ He is twenty-five,” she said slowlv, “ and he has been a 
soldier.” 

Yes. He had been in the Royal Engineers— his choice. . . . 
He had gone swiftly, jlircctly war broke out. . . . Italy, 
France. . . . 

She pressed the bell. The butler came back. “ Where’s 
Mr. Jertie ? ” she asked, dry-lipped, trying to speak 
naturally. 

“1. heard him go out by the side door, ma’am.” And 
grieving for her frightened face, he added : “ I think he’s 
got his Army bags. . . ’’ 

“ All right ; that’ll do,” Charlie had said roughly. 

When the servant had gone, he came and tried to take 
her into his arms. She looked at him. Go and see,” she 
said. He had never heard that voice before. He never 
heard it since. He went up to Bertie’s room ; empty, and 
drawers pulled out. He came down again, but was not 
able to touch Jier ; she stood so far away. Yet it was not a 
room’« length. He went upstairs again. Came back. ‘‘ I 
think he’s gone off . . . but he’ll come back all right,” he 
said . . . looking and looking at her. 

“ This time he will never come back,” ^he said. 

He roused to her^anguish. “ Darling, don’t take it liker 
that — a job between farher and son. . . . Dearest. . . .” He 
went out of the room to the telephone. In these melodramas, 
he thought mughly, young chaps always make for London. 
He called Paddington and gpt the station^ naster ; felt a fool j 
only for her face would he have done it. He told of the 
necessity — family illness, he said — telling the lie sickly. 
Could the stationnfastcr possibly have the train from 
Oxford met and tell a p^ssen^r named Wycombe that his 
mother was seriously ill. . . . 
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As he returned to her, still standing in the centre of 
the drawing-room, he remembered things which he hoped 
she did not, in that moment, remember. That Bertie had a 
valid passport, also he had a good Army gratuity and back 
pay still in his pocket, no doubt. He had been demobilised 
only lately. “ But we shall find him,” he thought. He did 
not try very ha.rd at first — for in his decisive mind he deter- 
mined that his son would come baclj — he would know that 
it would be best. 

But he wasn’t a minor. He was a man. 

Charlie Wycombe never heard of or from his son qgain ; 
nor did she. 

And Irene went with him. . . . Well, they had lovecieach 
other dearly. 

She had let it happen. She alway^ told herself that. She 
had let it happen — and only she — and Bertie — knew how it 
was the climax of long, unjust, unspeakable hatred between 
father and son. She had by then come a long way from the 
innocence and trust of her youth. 

She had gathered no wide knowledge of the outside 
world to replace it. 


Diana rose, dressed, descended to the lounge of the club, 
knowing no face there. A small group of unusually smart 
women were gathered together. They were speaking of the 
new play from New York ; and the st^r. " She’s so young 
to have come so far,” one said. Another laughed : “ She 
came the luxurious way, I gather. She’s Follett’s girl.” 

A third said : “ She’ll be able to keep him happy. He’s 
old enough to be her father. . .” 

Another said : “ But her talent would get her through — 
and she’s lovely. ...” ^ 

“ My Irene,” Diana thought. And while she would have 
liked to scourge the insinuating '\^onien with her tongue, 
she did not. 



“ But,” said the first voice, “ it takes longer, I imagine.” 

“ Who is this Follett ? ” asked someone ; and a voice 
from a woman pleased to be knowledgeable answered : 
“ Oh, he’s something to do with plays in America ; and 
films. A great business man, my husband said to me last 
night. Men get to know all these things, don’t they ? I’m 
sure I don’t know how.” 

“ Oh, they’re far wo^se gossips at their clubs than we are 1 ” 

Diana went out. She realised, now that Charlie had gone, 
how thoroughly she had let the world slip by her except 
for ^ few pleasant country neighbours, or an occasional 
letter or even visit from old school friends. Her family had 
all l^en in India — ^Army or Government service, and, as 
the y^ri passed, had retired to places like South Africa or 
the South of France because of the mounting British income- 
tax. Very few of them were left now — her girl cousins had all 
been ofder by years than herself. They had called her “ the 
afterthought baby ”, born, as she was, in her parents’ middle 
age. ^ 

Charlie had been her dearest brother, friend, husband ; 
and staunch lover. 

Soon ther« would be grandchildren called Wycombe ? 

Perhaps I Perhaps I She didn’t know her sons’ views on 
that. Just two for Charles, and two for Robert, maybe. She 
must settle herself in her small new house ; and wait. 

“ You are well, madam ? ” asked the hall porter as he put 
her bag into the taxicab. 

She understood ?ie was commiserating with her on her 
loss ; he had seen it in the obituaries ; and he sounded kind. 
No ; there had been more than that — Robert had shown 
the paragraph in The Timej to her after the funeral. “ Mr. 
Charles Wjeomhe^ the well-known breeder of Shorthorns^ died 
jeBerday. He was an important figure wherever good cattle were 
shown ; it is under s^od that he thought of South Africa as a 
promising place to transfej^ part ^ his herdy when one of his sons 
would have carried on the tradition there, A friedd and neighbour 
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of his went out ten years agOy and now is one of the best-hiown 
breeders of Herefords and Guernseys in the Union. We refer to 
Lord V/eller ” 

“ Yes,” she thought, “ or no ? Yes. Failing Bertie, he 
might have sent Charles or Robert out if ... if ... He 
might have shipped away all my children. ...” 

How narro\yly a mother thought I This was feminine 
anger I Bordering on hysteria ! She felt ashamed of herself. 

But she thought on : “ Then we should have been alone 
together again as he would have liked. . . . Then . . , but now 
one of us has died ; and the other is left. ...” 

She looked out at the impersonal streets. She began 
trying to think of the bailiff’s house in which — she knr^w — 
her two young men were only too impatient tc her 
installed. It was on the outskirts of the big home-farm — at 
the end of the village ; with a garden all around it ; and the 
front windows facing out over part of the land. Almost 
she would have chosen to look the other way — not to see 
the land which Charles and Robert might be going to farm 
their own way — if they decided on it. She knew that their 
ideas differed from their father’s ; if only for the sake of 
differing. She would be perfectly acquiescent, of course ; 
just taking her due. 

Satisfied with her due. . . . 

She settled into a corner of a third-class carriage — 
Charlie would not have let her do that — the best for her 
always I She hadn’t asked to be met, Igut since she would 
alight in the station of the considerable town of Middleton 
— the village had no station — there would be taxis. 

Although she was going out as soon as possible — let 
all hurry be hers alone ! — she c^uld still direct the taxi to 
her old home. 

The hedges were sweet with late spring ; May was nearly 
over. She savoured every foot of the way. It was nice that 
the taxi-driver had recognised her j^t once, and had a sad 
eye for her mourning. ‘‘ Your car not here, madam ? ” 
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“ No. I did not telephone for it.” 

“ A nice surprise for the family, then, madam ! ” 

She had not yet thought definitely, as she was to think, 
over Frances Falaise and Follett — the two of them ; and 
their relationship. She put off thinking. But the thoughts 
would creep in, refuse them as she might. Where would 
they be this week-end ? Not together ? ph, surely not 
together ! 

Probably the actress would rest ; receive friends ? Or 
they might drive down to lunch at the house of one of 
Folle^t’s acquaintances in the country. There would be 
no harm in that — and she thought of the women at the 
club. 

Th^ were evil speakers. . . . 

Of course Follett — ^ backer of the play, she understood — 
would ^ay attention to the star. 

The taxi drew up at the house. “ Just in time for your 
lunch, madam,” the driver said, standing to hold the door 
open. Then he carried her bag in after her just as the butler- 
chauffeur came through the hall. 

He had heard her drive up. He said, Good morning, 
madam,” ancktook the bag. She stood a foolishly long time 
before she could muster the right fare ; in fact Robert, 
gun under arm, had come up with her before she turned 
from the driver to go in. 

“ Hullo, Mother.” 

‘‘ Hullo, dear ! 

“ Hope you did al! your shopping. You should have 
telephoned and been met.” The perfunctory kiss. . . . She 
could have seized and held him, and laid her head on his 
breast ; his or Charles’ bre^^t ; it didn’t matter. She wanted 
so much to be able to talk with her sons — as she had not 
talffed to anyone for years and years — no, not even with 
Charlie. She had haa no one to talk to, as she wanted to 
talk ; and she had no Ojfie now. Nor ever would ? 

“ Hungry ? ” he said perfunctorily. The* taximan had 
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driven away. His had been the friendliest eyes. Well, the 
class he came from was open in grief and in joy. . . . 

“ I hardly did any shopping, though I meant to give the 
quarterly order to the stores,” she said, walking in before 
him. Then he passed her and she saw his indifferent back 
going to the gunroom through the door at the back of the 
hall. 

He used to heat them there ; and they^Jjad always come out dry 
eyed and hating, The only tears had been her own. 

She wished memories — the wrong memories — would 
not well in her throat now ; inviting, compelling t^ars if 
she were not careful. 

She went upstairs to leave her things ; to take ot^ her 
hat and see to her hair. There ! She had meant t(>:go to 
^he best hairdresser with whom she»f:ould get an appoint- 
ment on such short notice 1 Her hair showed need of 
professional care. Fll go up again ! . . , YU go again ! . . , 

She was free ; with her empty time and her empty arms. 

Free to dally about in hairdressers’ boudpir-like shops ; 
free to rejuvenate — she had kept remarkably smooth- 
skinned and young — free to take up with her lost friends — 
who were they, and where ? Not one of th& children hajcl 
understood. 

She had lost her children ; to save them from Charlie. 
She had distracted Charlie’s attention from his merciless 
judgments, by her wiles and her love. 

“ It’s over,” she thought. I mus^. not think of it so 
much.” Ah, but she now faced the harvest. It was a poor 
unnourished one ; flimsily light in the ear ; short in the 
stalk ; a scanty harvest from which she would have to turn 
hungry away. 

They sat down to luncheon ; she and Robert. Charles 
came in late — made apologies flurried from habit of dismay. 
“ But it’s cold,” she cried. “ What does it matter if you 
are late ? Besides,” she said, “ this is your table ; your 
house, darlings.” 
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** Your kind promises have still to be put into legal form. 
Mother. You might change your mind.” 

“ My mind is the same as it always has been,” she said in 
a low voice, afraid of tears. “ I have always thought this 
way.” 

“ How was Town ? ” 

“ Oh, very nice. I hadn’t stayed at the ^lub for quite 
a long time ; I am glad I kept up membership.” 

And as she said this, she wondered if she would ever 
be glad of anything any more. 

“ I went to the play again. I had a box.” 

‘‘ A box — all by yourself 1 ” Robert exclaimed this. And 
she rq^membered then that her sons had not been very 
affluent, . .0 . till now. 

“ For once I had a^ box all for myself. I wanted to_ 
think.” 

“ An expensive way of thinking,” said Robert, raising his 
eyebrows at her with a smile. 

“ IVe been looking over your new home this morning, 
Mother.” 

“ Oh, have you, dear ? ” 

“ It’ll suit 3«ou down to the ground, I should think. 
You’ll #vant to get away whenever you like. . . . We want 
to make it easy for you, Mother.” 

“ I know you do, dear.” How she wished that all her 
dreary family lies were truth I Of course Charles wanted 
the house she now lived in I It was natural and right that 
he should have it. He would marry soon now. She knew 
there was a girl in London — ^though neither she nor Charlie 
had been told anything. 

The young men kept tighf minds ; tight lips. Of course 
she would expect this till Morris Newland had hastened the 
forrifalities through. The formalities would not be difficult 
since her mind was made up ; and hers was the only voice 
that counted in the harre^wing business. And the business 
was very harrowing to her. " f shall tell Morris Newland 
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to be as quick as he can,” she smiled. “ He must keep you 
informed.” 

“ How are Marion’s kids ? ” 

“ Oh, well,” she said. ‘‘ Wonderful.” 

Robert was watching her. Charles was the stronger char- 
acter — oh, very strong. Robert was swifter to hurt. She 
said to herself when he next spoke that he didn’t mean 
it. 

“ They have a happy home,” he said, “ more than we had. 
I’d like to find Irene ; but I suppose we never shall.” 

“ There’s her portion of the money to make over,” 
she said, keeping a stiff upper lip. “ If we don’t hear from 
her it must be invested carefully and accumulate ” 

“ Money should be working,” said Robert. 

“ It will be working, won’t it, my dear ? ” 

Ixx-r way, I suppose — yes.” 

“ Shall I run you down to the house. Mother ? ” asked 
Charles. “ Old Miller moved out while you’ve been away. 
Decent of him. He’s got six months here to go yet. And 
then we /^ay keep him on. He’s got his eye on a cottage — 
very nice — the one that artist had — as you must have his 
house now. It’s all been decided.” 

He ended on impatience. To him all this talk wa^a mere 
beating the air. He hadn’t decided to quit his profession 
yet ; the train service was excellent ; if they kept on Old 
Miller and if Robert sold his share of the practice which en- 
gaged him, to become entirely a farmer, it would be easy to 
make the best of both worlds. Time would show ; quite a 
short time would decide. 

But their mother’s affairs must be tied up — watertight — 
first. 

Ageing women were apt to change their minds. And 
Morris did not seem to be hurrying unduly. One could'read 
Morris’s mind ; he and Robert had reid it together ; Morris 
was allowing time for her to cljange, or ameliorate, her 
decision in her own favour.^ It came to him that really they’d 
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never known their mother very well. In a way they had 
known their father better — in a way^ he thought cynically. 
Their father had spoken his mind and wreaked his will. 

“I’ll certainly have Miller’s house,” she said. “Your 
father always thought of it as a sort of dower-house.” 

“ What a grand name ! ” 

“ You could rename it that,” said Charles, absentlv. He 
was thinking of the wifg he was going to bring here ; a girl 
they had not known ; nor had he ever mentioned her by 
name. But this girl would expect to meet his mother ; and 
his mother would be very nice to the girl. 

He wanted his mother to play \fp ; and of course Bernard 
and Jiarion ; and Clare and her husband — they must play 
up too There would be some entertaining now. Charles 
thought swiftly of his jirl ; and her blowsy mother whom^ 
he had rnct in a canteen during the war. . . . Prefty/Lfcwsy 
mother, seeming young and attractive to a soldier then. 
Not so desirable now. . . . 

“ Time there were some happy kids in this house, if one 
of us stays here,” he said, regardless of — not guessing — her 
assaulted heart as he spoke. “ Bring it the atmosphere it 
ought to have.*’ 

“ I’l^c often thought,” said Robert reflectively, “ that if 
it hadn’t been for old Rivers I don’t know how we could 
have got on at all.” 

Their mother stood up. They rose too! Charles opened 
the door for her. “ Yes. It was a very difficult time, I sup- 
pose,” she said slowly, turning to face them on the threshold 
of the room. “ But for Miss Rivers I don’t know how it 
could have all been managed.” Then she went out ; and 
though they hovered a secoigd or two, she did not pause nor 
look back. 

I^rom the open dyiing-room door the staircase was in 
view — rather a noble staircase for a large but modest house. 
She went up slowly, outpf sight. 

Charles returned to the table. 
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‘‘ Tomorrow I must be early at the office/’ Robert said. 

“ And I must go too.” 

“ Coming down in the evening ? ” 

No. When Morris telephones about things I’ll be down 
for another week-end.” 


Diana had not touched the pudding which had been cut 
on the side table ; they were self-helpful at lunch. Now 
Charles cut himself a large portion, and helped Robert. 
“ We shall keep the servants on, for a bit, perhaps,” he said. 
“ They can show June the ropes and she can get the new 
ones. We’ll be married at St. Margaret’s. And thei;p’s no 
mourning in this family.” , ^ 

‘‘ I don’t know why you say that like that,” Robert said, 
is there?” 

“ Must make a show — for Mother,” Robert s?ia! 

“ I daresay Mother would like one of us to go with her to 
the house. ...” 

“ You go.” ' 

“No. You go.” 

“ All right,” said Robert ; adding : “ ^here’ll be no 
actual hurry for my wife to decide. It’s all in the air. I-know 
of a small house ; and she’ll probably be up there most of 
the time. She’s not used to the country.” 

“ My girl’s godng to be just my wife,” said Charles. 
“ Live as I do.” 

Robert looked at him quickly. 

“ I W'ant a few children,” said Charles. 

“ Well, once the affairs are settled and we have the cheque- 
book, we can decide a lot of things. . . . Mother’s been 
pretty good.” 

“ Oh yes. She’s been pretty good. I wonder he left thiTigs 
to her — I mean so absolutely to do what she liked with.” 

“ I’m grateful to her ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” dfiarles said. “ It’s the natural 
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gesture. She’ll have all she needs. Morris’ll see to that if 
she doesn’t.” 

“ We’d see to it.” 

Robert got up. “ I’ll have a cigarette in the hall ; catch 
Mother as she comes down. She’s so damn self-effacing I 
might miss her. . . .” And, just as Diana was coming down- 
stairs again, “ I’ll get the car,” he said. 

“ Thank you, dear.” 

Charles stood lighting his cigarette in the doorway of the 
dining-room. Things were moving, he thought. When 
she’d seen the house again, she would soon collect what she 
cared for from this larger place, add leave it to him and his 
bride if they w’anted it. She smiled at him. He hadn’t the 
least ide : cf what it felt to a woman of over fifty to have to 
make a life for the first ti^ne. For of course — she felt it more 
and more, — Charlie had made iDOth their lives to^^^ti^xcr.' He 
had welded them ; and guided her feet early, into his ways. 
Robert was always easier than Charles had now become. 

. . . But not so easy, not so kind, loving as the lost boy would 
have been, mourned her heart. They talked pleasantly as he 
drove the short distance to the house in which she was going 
to five. He can?e in with her, and showed interest in all she 
said ; 'A^d she tried to say enough of her ideas for the 
place ; she tried to formulate plans and she asked his advice. 
She must learn to lean on them — maybe they vrould like 
that. She must subtly flatter her two young men, show them 
how much they mattered to her. Their children must come 
to her gladly ; how gladly she would receive them ! 

I shall leave the piano for Charles, of course. ... I don’t 
play much ; nowadays people play well or leave it alone. 
Everyone seems in some degiKe to be a virtuoso ! ” Yet she 
remembered sitting down at the nursery piano and playing 
songs for the small cl^ldren to sing . . . till somehow her 
nursery hours became so curtailed. But now that she was 
free . . . 

Free ? She was lost without him. 
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“ There’s plenty of linen for both homes. Anyway, I can 
buy more. Only perhaps Charles’s wife will have some of 
her own. . . . And you, Robert dear, you’re marrying too ? ” 

“ I’m marrying too. London wedding ; double wedding, 
Charles and I want. And her people are in London.” 

“ Bring her to see me soon ! ” 

" ril ask h^r. . . . Her name’s April.” 

She remembered that young pe;ople now didn’t always 
think it a duty — or a pleasure either — to add parents-in-law 
to their life. “ I shall be very, very unobtrusive,” she 
laughed. “ But of course I long to meet her.” 

“ We’ll arrange it pretfy soon. As soon as Charles and I 
have settled about things.” 

“ Oh yes. This dividing up. . . .” she achieved./ 

“ I hope you feel all right abo\it what you are doing, 
Motil,:;: - 

** p ^ p 

“ I am very happy about it. I wish it were all done 
now. . . .” 

“ Well, you’ve only to call on Charles and me — you know 
that. We’ll do all we can to get you settled and happy. 
You’ve only got to say the word ” 

“ Darling,” she said, startling him, for shi seldom spoke 
so lovingly ; she had not risked it. “Darling, I hsr/e all I 
want ; all I want except Irene and Bertie.” 

“ Ah I ” he said in some confusion. “ We’ll have to keep 
hoping.” 

She wanted to tell him about them ; in London ; un- 
mistakable — at least to her. He would try to persuade her 
out of the idea like the others would. He would be very 
uneasy. 

He left her in the house th^t was to be her home ; to 
think. “ To dream up all you’re going to do,” he said, 
smiling watchfully. “ You might prefer a flat in Londtm 
after all. . . .” And he said more abruptly : “ Since you’ve 
chosen to be so generous Jo us it wouldn’t run to both if 
you were to be comfortable. . . .” 
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“ I don’t think I’ll have a flat in London. I have my club. 
. . . But don’t wait, dear. I’ll walk home through the village 
and call at the rectory ; and they’ll give me a cup of tea.” 

He brightened. “ Well, if you’d rather. . . .” She watched 
him away, standing behind a curtain so that he should not 
bce her if he looked back to wave, at the gate. But he did 
not turn. She sat and thought about the hou^e. She knew 
that it was best to plan jnd get busy over her new arrange- 
ments ; action helped. But what he had said about the 
London flat as an alternative to this house hovered in her 
mind. After all, she had a little money of her own ; she 
might take a furnished flat for a tifne as well as keeping this 
house. . . just to see if Frances Falaise would not visit her 
there. Pu"- who was she to invite a star of the stage to her 
home ? Besides, Franc(jp Falaise would not come. 

She took measurements for curtains and rugs. wnile 
she busied herself, Robert was speaking to Charles in the 
gunroom. ‘‘ I suggested a flat in London instead. ...” 

“ Not a good idea. She’d always be wanting to come 
down and stay ; and quite between ourselves, do you really 
want that ? I don’t,” said Charles frankly, with a hard 
look. “ We’ll bring up our own children, June and I. And 
you toe; . . . ? Remember how they always shelved us ? She 
can’t have the best of both worlds. No one can.” 

“ He influenced her, I always thought.” 

“ I wouldn’t influence June in a thing like that. We stood 
it — you and I and M? rion and Clare. But Irene was right to 
get away. I admired her for it. I only hope she’s happy 
somewhere. I think I’d bet she is.” 

“ It’s not as though we owe Mother anything.” 

“ No. But she’s faced allrf:hat fair and square ; give her 
that. She is paying up — though hard cash is the only coin 
she can pay in now. l^orris thinks she’s wonderful.” 

“ Yes. . . . Now shall we offer old Miller a year’s cer- 
tainty ? Wegshall want tiqjie to s^e how to wind up our own 
affairs if we’re going in together.” 
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“ Yes. Offer him a year’s certainty, I think. Or — better — 
six months ” 

“ Mother’ll play hostess next week-end or the one after, 
I daresay. I want April down and you’ll want June ? I 
suppose she expects to meet Mother. April does.” 

“ Yes. Get the first meeting over. Get things started.” 

“ When are you marrying ? ” 

“ Next month, if possible. And ypu ? Same place — same 
day ? ” 

“ Same time. Savoy Chapel — or St. George’s.” 

“ Her people would want a show ; though she and I 
would like it quiet.” 

“ Give Mother a nice day out. . . .” 

“ Yes. We’ll be giving ner that.” 


Diana sat in the rectory drawing-room, with? the rector 
and his wife. 

She could not have said that she knew them well — nor 
any of her other neighbours. But they were friendly and 
kind. Their children had played with hers — so Miss Rivers 
reported, in the holidays when she and Chailie were off on 
what he would say was another honeymoon. She knav them 
by sight ; married now — but always home for Christmas 
and sometimes birthdays. Perhaps her future birthdays and 
Christmases would be spent at her own house — the bailiff’s 
house into which she was moving — by her sons and their 
wives ? She would try to make a great thing of it. She 
would love the girls — ^whoever they were ; whatever they 
were like. There would be children to play with by and by ; 
and no one to say her nay. Sfce now talked quite happily 
with the elderly couple who were scrutinising her so keenly ; 
who were really inviting her confidences, which the rector’s 
wife had always thought were long overdue. Diana was 
aware of this ; and chose her v^ords scrupulously ; she 
spoke as if Charlie were beside her. And still she drew across 
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her face the veil which had for years deluded or frustrated 
her neighbours ; the pretty veil of becoming colouring 
which some had admired ; but which, in time, had let too 
much light through to the beholder — and in the neighbour- 
hood criticism, softly spoken perhaps, but none the less 
definite, had whispered that the Wycombe children had a 

poor life of it That “ it ” would recoil on^their mother’s 

own head. Yes. Peopl^had said — quietly — as much as that. 

“ And we hear your sons are going to be married ? How 
exciting for you. Two nice daughters-in-law 1 We hope 
they will be married down here ? ” 

“ Both sets of parents live in feondon ; I think they will 
be mrrried there. ... Of course I would have loved the 

weddings down here — but, after all, it’s the custom ” 

“ Of course. Of coiyrse. You’ll go up for them ? ” 

“ Of course. Mourning doesn’t prevent that ♦^^•;^uaays. 
Does it? . . . I should like something new 1 ” she said sud- 
denly. ‘‘ Not all black.” 

“ A soft manve would be charming on you,” said the 
rector’s wife as suddenly. It was like a faint revolt of two 
women. 

She 'did not want to be in the country. She went up to 
London again, staying at her club ; allegedly to buy cur- 
tains, really to buy some beautiful clothes, mauve or grey ; 
or inspired black, which would give her no sense of mourn- 
ing when she wore it Marion went with her on these expedi- 
tions. But she went alone to see Frances Falaise for the third 
time in the part which, besides fitting her like a glove, had 
roused all theatrical London ; not to speak of the large 
audiences which crammed the theatre at every performance. 

She was now quieter, more resolved ; and the afternoon 
when she went to F^rances’s flat in the quiet serene hotel 
which headed a cul-de-sac she wore a new mauve dress, 
beautifully f-ut; a small l^t of cjpeper mauve ; she was per- 
fectly gloved and shod. She wore a great antique brooch, 
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an amethyst set in frail gold filigree, which Charlie had 
bought her in Paris. That was after the birth of Robert, 
which Charlie wished her to forget. He always took her 
away as soon after the birth of a baby as he could. She put 
it on today only because it matched and complimented her 
new frock. She looked a most desirable caller to the personal 
lady’s maid — the flat was serviced otherwise by the manage- 
ment — who opened the door. And the lady’s maid had just 
begun to explain that Miss Falaise was not at home, when 
Frances herself came from her bedroom into the corridor ; 
and saw her former visitor again. 

“ Oh, Mrs. . . . ? ” the star said, pausing. 

" Wycombe. . . . But I hear you are not at home. let me 
go away.” 

Mrs. Wycombe felt as though she was hovering in air for 
just lI.:.* one moment before Frances Falaise spoke again. 
The lady’s maid, she now noticed — yet without turning her 
eyes from the beautiful actress — ^was in hat and fashionable 
coat ; therefore going out. Frances said to the maid, without 
looking at her, keeping her eyes on the caller — “ Don’t 
wait, Jeanne ”, and the maid was gone, silently closing the 
front door behind her. Frances and Diana stood facing each 
other. 

In reply to what Diana had said, Frances answered that 
she had been just going to rest in her room ; she feared she 
must have her rest before the evening performance. . . . 
Diana stammered apologies, moving against the closed front 
door, her hand fumbling for the catch, though all the while 
her eyes would not leave the lovely star. 

“ So sorry, so sorry. Let me come again to explain to 
you,” she said. 

And as she spoke, the sitting-room door opened. Follett 
stood there ; framed in the doorway i and as clearly a^ if 
someone had put a primer of proceedings into her hand, 
Diana understood. 

She felt she was crying out : “ But you are my daughter ! 
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My daughter I My best loved . . only it was Follett 
speaking : “ Let me see this lady out, dear.” 

Frances moved back into her own room and closed the 
door. Follett put his hand on the latch. “ Miss Falaise must 
rest,” he was saying ; icy but suave. Diana looked at him, 
and saw that he wore a silk dressing-gown too. 

He had been lounging in the sitting-room, no doubt. 

“ I am sorry, sorry,” she faltered ; and the 3oor was open. 
She went out. “ Good afternoon,” he was saying behind her. 

She was closed out ; fully aware of what she had seen. 
The French maid had gone ; the lovers were alone. The 
intruder must go too. She, the mother. When Charles had 
died— he whom she had felt could never die — she had risen 
from his side — he lying so calm, so still, so irrevocably gone 
from her — and her mind uttered spectacularly : Nojt^ I go.,. 
When all the others are%omey when all the others are up 

tight^ and cnlj two to come in from the wind arut the rain — the 
wind and the rain I hear in my sleep — 1 must go to find the lost ones. 

She had not envisaged Charlie’s death before his time ; 
only the some day when she could go to seek ; which now 
had come. . . . And she had not needed to seek ; they had 
returned into her rocking world as strangers ; who, seeing 
her oir^tstretched hands, would turn from her, uncaring ; 
unknowing. Who had not reappeared over her own dark 
horizon, small and poor ; longing for her smile ; her arms ; 
for home which she represented ; but a§ rich, uncaring ; 
unforgiving. With the past forbidden to recur to memory. 
Oblivious alike of her love ; and of need of her. 

She went back — feeling beaten — to the Dover Club ; to 
its comforts ; its good service ; to its members mostly vague 
about her. For Charlie had^said always : “ We’ve got each 
other. I hate to share you. We are happy. Let the world go 
by.® Come here. I w|nt you. . . .” 

She had now glimpsed her daughter — ^painfully prayed 
for, long Iqpt — much loijged for — in the act of barter. Sell- 
ing herself for what she wanted. It was of no use smoothing 
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out the matter ; the papers had said, hadn’t they — “ Miss 
Falaise has played lead in New York plays for the last five 
years . . . was one of the highest paid Hollywood stars in the 
two biggest parts women have ever played ... is a fine horse- 
woman ; which gained her the Hollywood contract, when 
she was twenty, of Pandora Rides. . . 

She would ^sk her one day if she remembered a pale colt 
in the autumn mists, while she still hfid a golden mane down 
her own back. . . . 

But when — now — could she ask her ? After she had seen 
the conniving maid leave the flat ; and Follett come .out in 
his dressing-gown from the sitting-room. . . . 

She, a woman who had been so passionately loved,, could 
feel no doubt. . . . But that nad been wedlock. We^^l^>ck. . . . 
Perhaps Frances Falaise and this man were to marry ? But 
did hei girl love this grey man with the passive face ; 

the piercing eyes ? He had a well-built athletic figure — but he 
was many, many years older than the golden girl. It hadn’t 
been only buying and selling, had it ? Anything but that ! 

Perhaps he had a wife ; and they could not marry. . . . 
Then the child should try to escape from him. Always her 
mother’s home, her mother’s arms, would bt open to her. 

. . . Yet . . . imagine her now, down there among th^m I 

All the neighbours would want to be asked to dinner 1 
Or — a garden-party perhaps. ... Of course I couldn^t do that 
yet ; so soon. ... * 

In the golden girl’s life there would b^c no rules ? Oh yes. 
She could now envisage rules ; all designed to forward a 
career ; all for fame. . . . Stern physical rules of exercise, 
diet, rest, incessant training of some sort or another. Train- 
ing of the will, till now the ardent rebellious young girl had 
her life in hand. 

And then, distastefully, Diana thofight of Follett as a 
lover ; she forced herself to think of him. She had never 
met — when young — the geqtlenessies, the care, \he tender- 
ness, the understanding, the technique of elderly men in the 
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arts of love. Charlie had been the simple, robust, jealous 
lover — near her own age — till the last. She realised that, know- 
ing only one man, she could not judge either Frances — w, call 
her Irene when I am alone — nor Follctt by her own yardstick. 

And then her thoughts were for Bertie. And strangely 
enough as it seemed to her, just as she was about to enter 
her club, she saw him approaching her. It wasn’t really 
strange, of course ; he^had probably been lunching near, at 
the Berkeley perhaps, and there was some office he was 
using nearby, while over here. This hard, quick, fair, 
dominant man would have his business contacts — she 
couldn’t imagine him vacillating any more ; never any 
rno'-c the hcartachingly lonely boy home from school not 
sure of h^ reception at home if Father were about ; keeping 
out of sight as much^as he could until perhaps the others 
came from their preparatory school, or the d^;,v\iLers re- 
turned from their school. 

She hovered at the entrance to the club, knowing all 
through her that he had seen her, was going to pass by, and 
that she must not touch his arm nor speak to him, unless he 
recognised her from that one meeting at supper after the 
first night of lAie Falaisc play ; and just one other time. 

His hand went tentatively to his hat — only tentatively. A 
nice-looking fiftyish woman ; in her mauve frock so care- 
fully chosen. . . . She would look different now in a hat 
than when she was bareheaded, hair dressed for an occasion, 
wearing black. . . . But he must not go by unheeding. She 
smiled and he raised ihc hat and passed by. His eyes had 
hardly rested on her — a passing uncertain look ; and he had 
gone. 

But next time perhaps . • . next time. . . . 

As she went into the club she decided to ask Bernard if 
h(f could find out hejw long Bertie was to be here. Was his 
name really Falaise — or was that a professional name of his 
sister onl;^ ? Could slje put^ these questions naturally ? 
Somehov/ she must find out his true name. 
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She rang Bernard’s office — the sort of thing she never 
did. She hoped what she said sounded natural. 

“ Ah, Bernard,” she said. “ This is ” — she avoided saying 
“ your mother-in-law ” — “ Diana. Someone was asking me 
the name of Miss Falaise’s brother — you know. The fair 
man who came to supper with her on the first night.” 

“ Oh, that ? His name is Herbert Falaise. Same as hers, 
you know.” 

“ Oh, Herbert Falaise. . . . Thank you. I’ll tell my 
friend.” 

Even over the telephone she was a very poor liar but 
she could not see Bernard smiling at her. 

“ He’s staying in Half Moon Street. Anyone can geirhim 
through Nickel and Knighe’s, you know. Oannoci Street. 
And how are you ? ” 

“ Oh,-^^!l. thank you.” 

‘‘ Staying at your club ? ” 

“ Yes. Going home today.” 

“ You should have come to us again.” 

“ How nice of you, Bernard. But I really must learn how 
to be independent I Love to my Marion.” 

“ I will give it to my Marion.” 

“ Goodbye.” 

Goodbye. Take care of yourself.” 

“ Come down soon.” 

Then again the journey home ; and the car at the station 
with the butler-chauffeur at the wheel. ^h\s was when she 
missed Charlie so devastatingly. When she alighted before 
Charles’s house — that was what it was in all but handing 
over — she was alone. No welcome but the servant’s at the 
station ; no welcome as she stepped inside the front door in 
the late spring twilight. A lonely meal. 

Yes. Rivers was indicated. Riverp, telephoned, h^d 
already said she would come. “ It’ll be a dear sweet home ; 
and I shan’t be in the way, ^s you ,know,” she |had said, 
accepting. Another three weeks and she would have Rivers. 
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Charles and Robert were in Town at their respective 
offices. She pictured them taking out girls tonight ; yes, 
each with his soon-to-be bride. She had been given no 
gossip of the weddings ; she must know more. She must 
see the girls ; she must talk with the other mothers. . . . 

“ I will go up to the Academy,” she thought. “ But I 
suppose I shall miss the Horse Show this year. . . 

At the thought tears rose from her very^hcart ; tears for 
Charlie, who had always been proud of escorting her to the 
best seats ; and well he looked in his morning coat, fresh 
buttonhole bought in Piccadilly ; she in her new suit. They 
had kept all occasions dear to both of them quite to them- 
selves. Yes. Quite to themselves. 

Her lonely table looked very nice as usual. She went 
through dinner. And she thought: “ I will go into the other 
house tomorrow ; ready or unready, it shall be tomorrow.” 
When' once she had decided this she knew she would not 
change her mind. But when the boys came down for the 
week-end she would try for better talks ; better terms. She 
would pray that the new daughters-to-be would like her. 


Chapter 4 

She was in her new house ; trying for order from the chaos 
old Miller had left. None of the furniture was his — nor was 
it hers ; she had most of it carried to capacious outhouses 
and there stored, except for essentials. Cooking pots and 
pans ; and some old mirr(jrs and period pieces and china she 
kept. The old man had moved, after all, to lodgings rather 
Aan go on with a jjousehold. “ You do just what you like, 
ma’am.” He \Xras not annoyed nor self-pitying. He just 
wanted tg retire if Robert and Charles could spare him. She 
closed herself in and got the rooms right — new carpets were 
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sent down and laid by experts from London — all during the 
next week, with the help of village people more willing than 
she had expected to find them, since she had been among 
them so little. 

She made a beautiful room which she called Irene’s room. 

And at the same time she had the garden revolutionised. 
It had been rouf h, uncared for. “ A good farmer is a bad 
gardener,” had been old Miller’s precept. Morris Ncwland 
came to give his advice often. The miracle of the seven days 
of that week had to be seen to be believed. 

And all the time she felt obscurely that she betryyed 
Charlie, because of all that ^2is in her mind. And she felt : 
“ My children shall love me for myself alone — they shalknot 
think of me any longer as unable to stand on my owhl £?et — 
I will be strong.” 

To Morrife^who stood looking at her as this thing jjassed 
through her mind, she said : “ Morris, I must be sVrong.” 

He moved nearer. Yes. Be strong.” 

“ You never married, Morris. . . .” 

“ No,” he said. ‘‘ I never married. I was in love with a 
married woman. I like that dress j"ou wore at dinner.” 

Then there fell a silence between them. 

tie broke it : Think of yourself, Diana. I’ll call' you 
Diana now — if you allow me. Think of yourself ; and let 
your children alone.” 

“ But I want my children.” 

“ The time is past. You must just be St*tisfied with what 
they have to give you. . . .” 

“ I don’t want the money.” 

“ Well, you have given most of it away. They all 
appreciate it.” 

“ Irene’s and Bertie’s shares to be kept in trust and in- 
vested. Sorry to repeat that so often, f, Will you do the 
investing, Morris ? ” 

“ If you wish. I am a lawyer, thoigh ; I shall* take the 
conservative view of their money. I think Robert and 
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Charles might want to keep it in the farm ; and pay a fair 
interest — till they get going on their own.” 

“ I shall not agree to that. It will be invested outside the 
Wycombe interests for Bertie and Irene.” 

“ Keep firm on that. I am with you.” 

She said haltingly: “It should be enough — oh, I don’t want 
to press it — but enough that I have done what I have done.” 

“ Fairness, generosity have nothing to dS with the word 
‘ enough ’. They arc ftcling and behaving like most people 
would. But you, my dear ” — ^he heard his voice saying “ my 
dear ” with pleasurable surprise — “ have been kept out of all 
that."^ 

She said : “ His hair is fairer than it used to be. He was 
d?tkcr ; but then that only means the sun has bleached 
it. . . , He has been out in the open air ” 

“ You are speakingt)f Mr . Falaise, the actress’s brother ? ” 

“ Oi Bertie. .•. . Who told you ? ” 

“ One of them — Charles or Robert heard about him from 
your son-in-law — heard it on the telephone.” 

Anger took nre in her. It must have lain dormant in their 
mind — though they had been so kind, hadn’t they ? So kind. 

She said : Oh. Well. You see, they don’t care. Why 
should they care ? They all have their own lives. But . . . 
Irene and Bertie are part of my life ; as I want to be part — 
oh, a small part — of theirs.” 

“ I advise ... I beg you,” said Morris steadily, “ to make 
your own life apart from the adult experienced men and 
women you still think of as your children.” 

“ There will be a battle over the money,” she said 
tremulously. And she was right. The battle was hard fought 
between her men and herself. In the end she won. The money 
for Bertie and Irene was to be invested ; the investments 
trusted only to Morris Newland. Everjthing trusted to Morris, 
She came out of the dining-room from this further con- 
ference satisfied ; and Morris came close behind her ; re- 
gardless o? the shrewd fooks which followed them. 
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Are you going up to the weddings ? ” he asked. 

“ I think I might, don’t you ? ” 

“ Don’t be timid any more. Don’t wait for other people. 
If you are interested in your sons’ weddings, why shouldn’t 
you go ? ” 

“ So soon. . . .” 

“ You are thinking of yesterday. Today you can do what 
you like when tne dead have gone.” 

“ He will never go,” she said. 

“ Yes, he will go,” Morris answered, close to her. 

The rest of the day was spent with Morris beside her ; 
advising ; devising ; planfling her new garden with her ; 
planning with her the lengthening of the rose garden. How 
soon could it be all laid o..t ? Would it be at its best this 
year ? . . . “ You’re in a hurry,” he said. “ Go on being in 
a hurry. Make things go your way.” 

She stood Tninking, when he said that. Hadn’t ^ne had 
everything her own way ? Wasn’t that the gift Charlie be- 
stowed on her always ? Her own way. ... “I always had 
my own way, I think,” she said. 

And he answered : “ Did you have it in the ways you 
wanted most ? ” 

“ No, 1 suppose not ; but he did what he thougl-jt was 
right. Do you know. I’m going to have Miss Rivers 
again ? ” 

“ Good,” he said. “ Someone you can leave to look after 
the place. You’re coming up to the Horse Show this year as 
usual, of course ? ” 

“ Why, no. . . . Charles and Robert never ” 

“ I want to take you. We’ll go,” he said. “ As a matter of 
fact. I’m riding again. I’m jumping in the hunter’s class. I 
can sit with you most of the time. You can stay at your 
club ; and I’ll come to fetch you. Better go to the afto - 
noon show. . . . Because — what d’you think ? ” 

“ What ? I can^t think ” 

‘‘ That actress there’s such a fuss about . . . She^s brought 
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2 couple of jumpers over ; crazy about horses, they say. 
She’s jumping.” 

“ Herself ? ” she breathed. 

“ Herself. Afternoon show, of course. In the evening 
someone is riding for her. Her manager must be having 
fits.” 

“ rd like to go to the afternoon show.” 

“It’s extraordinary^ of her to do it. Can’t think hoW 

they let her — do you remember ” He tailed off. He did 

not want to touch on Irene with her; he had the male 
attitude of wishing to take unpleasant thoughts out of a 
woman’s head. For he knew that she had never ceased to 
think of the lost daughter. 

Then for some reason — or lack of reason — she said 
quietly : “ I expect that she knows what she is doing ; 
such a good horsewoman ! ” 

“ Still ...” • 

“ I shall love to go,” she said ; and in that swift moment 
she remembered again how short a while it was since Charlie 
had been buried. But since his death time had not paused for 
him. Time had brought her swiftly to Irene and Bertie. She 
had many thimgs in her mind as she stood with Morris ; for 
one thing, she hadn’t yet seen the prospective brides. She 
hoped they would be simple, healthy, happy girls ; she 
could not envisage cither of her sons marrying otherwise 
than safely and happily. They were solid* men like Charlie 
had been. ... “I understand they are both coming down 
next week-end,” Morris said. “ Robert was asking me about 
the tennis court — it wants re-laying — but he isn’t going to 
do that. You’ll be hostess, of course ? ” 

“ They haven’t said any^iing about that to me.” 

“ They will do. I mean, they may do.” 

Something deep ^sidc her said that she wasn’t sure of 
that. Nor did shft think Morris was sure. “ I’m longing to 
meet them^” she said, sgfiiling.^ “ Charlie would have liked 
to sec them. ... I wonder why it has been put off till now.” 
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“ Well, it isn’t like it was in your time — and mine. Be- 
sides, they’re inherited. . . . Matters are very different. 
You’ll see ... it will be pretty gay. Fun.” 

“ I ought to ask people in for them.” 

“ You will find, I think, that plenty of people will drive 
over when they are here. You’ll have a party. Robert wants 
the court made into a hard one as soon as possible — if they 
keep the plac^. Soon you won’t know it. Things move 
much faster, you know.” 

“ Charlie was rather proud of the tennis court — it played 
well. It was kept beautifully.” 

“ It may play better soon. I daresay you’ll be over from 
your new home a good deal during the week-end. . . 

“ Oh yes ... if they don’t want me to sleep there. ^ . .” 

“ You’d be wiser to get your own house ready and as 
smart as you can make it ! ” 

“ I shall do that ! ” she said suddenly, with pride. There 
was something in Morris’s voice and manner — something 
new — which suggested she wouldn’t be wanted much. 
“ Now is my time,” she said haltingly, 'expressing her 
buried thoughts, digging them up for Morris, “ to get to 
know them. Though I think I do know th^m. Only we 
have never talked. . . . After the war, Charles and Robert 
lived in Town so much — and then — it began to seem 
as if they had so many invitations for the week-ends — why, 
even last ChristmUs they went to Switzerland with a party, 
for the winter sports. I somehow thought it was then that 
they met the girls, you know.” 

“ And you’ve no clue ? It will be exciting.” 

“ Yes, exciting. And there will be their children by 
and by. They’d stay down her^.” 

“ Don’t bet on it. They may sell the place,” he insisted. 
“ It may be handier for them to have l^ouses nearer Tow^.i ; 
with a fast train service, you know. Tiiey haven’t had 
time to let their girls see it yet. T^^e girls will (decide.” 

“ OhI No, Morris. You don’t think that 1 ” 
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You’ll probably see this week-end.” 

“ I needn’t ... I needn’t have moved out. . . .” 

“ Oh, I shouldn’t think that if I were you. The bailiff’s 
house is not attached to the property exactly. You could 
keep that.” 

“ I see. . . . But this isn’t what I thought. I thought . . . 
that I’d see a lot of them now . . . get to knpw them as I 
haven’t known them before. . . .” 

He took her arm, and they sauntered on. 

“ The bailiff’s little house ; and your club will do you 
fine I You see, Diana, they talked quite a bit to me ; after 
consulting their fiancees ” * 

“ Ar j they really formally engaged ? ” she exclaimed. 

“ Pro^'ably the rings have been bought now. . . . What 
Charles and Robert botlj said was what I have suggested to 
you. Pb^'cs a littje way out of Town ; their practices are 
too good to throw away — besides, in Robert’s case he’s 
with his future father-in-law. . . .” 

“ Oh ? He’s marrying that girl ? ” 

“ Perhaps. That’s the girl he’s got now. Wonderful- 
looking girl. I’ve seen her photograph — surely you have ; 
she sat for thai* face cream a lot of ’em sit for. The lovely 
Miss Ajyril Aubrej says. . . . They don’t get anything for it. 
But there’s quite a competition.” 

“ Robert won’t like that ! ” 

“ I don’t suppose it’s for him to say.” 

No, of course nc %” she said, pondering. “ And I was 
believing Charles would settle here ! ” 

“ It was mooted, wasn’t it ? But they had to talk it over 
with the girls.” 

They parted, she smiling fvagucly. He knew with pity 
that she had still her initiation to go through. Wife, mother, 
six cTiildren — and still fininitiated 1 She had practically only 
seen the pleasant narrow places where Charlie had guided 
her feet. Dominant in love, leaving her before he expected, 
he had left her to what she faced now. Morris knew also 
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that any opposition, any demurring on her part to^^^rds their 
planned projects, would find them stubborn, forceful as 
their father had been ; more, because they did not love her. 
At least that overwhelming man had loved her, in his 
headstrong fashion. Newland meant to tell her about her 
sons ; and to try to give the sons his guess about their 
mother. She had none now to fight for her. 

The sons-in-law — good men — kfpt a neutral front. 

Then he found himself thinking about the Horse Show ; 
and the pleasant place where he would give her lunch ; and 
then she would see him ride ; and she would see the famous 
actress ride too. How Ftanccs Falaise had persuaded her 
lover to let her compete was problematical ; but hejhad an 
idea that it would be ratiier like Follett to let hrr^do any- 
thing which she did superlatively. 

He would telephone for a box at the show ; where he 
and Diana might be alone. 


Chapter 5 

And now Diana was with Morris in the box which she and 
Charlie had always occupied at the Horse Show. It seemed 
strangely soon after Charlie’s death for her to be here — as 
it had seemed at the theatre ; only at;^ the theatre she had 
been with her family — that was different. It was plain that 
Morris saw her thoughts, for he touched her hand as he 
handed her a programme : “ I know what you are thinking 
— but begin. Begin now — as^vou mean to go on. Don’t 
go back ; don’t potter round the old ways and paths. From 
now it is different.” 

“ Not quite yet,” she said. And yet* she knew it was 
different and was glad of^it. T|je old life SQpmed to be 
stripping from her like a breaking shell. Flow strong it 
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had been I How fragile now ! “ This is treachery,” she 
thought to herself. 

No, it was death. The past was dead. 

Morris leaned over her to catch her handbag, which was 
slipping from her knee. “ Don’t think I ” he said in a 
low voice. “ Charlie would want you to enjoy this.” 

“ I shall enjoy it I Oh, to see her ride 1 ” 

“ Ah, you are looking forward to what mafiy people look 
forward to,” 

She wasn’t going to tell him once more that it was Irene 
who w^s going to ride. That she was to see again that girl 
with the pale gold mane of hair Hiding, enchanted; that the 
colt’s pale mane flew with hers in the slight wind, 

Alv/ai’’s«in her mind’s eye the girl and the colt ; and the 
love between them, 

“ I winder what she’ll be riding, Morris,” 

These f<fw last* days she had used his first name almost 
always. She hadn’t noticed it perhaps — but every time he 
treasured it. “ One of the best. I’ll bet,” he said. She hap- 
pened to turn to him as he said that ; and it seemed to 
her that it was for the first time that she noticed his fine- 
ness. A spare man, over middle height, looking taller for 
his hard sparencss ; riding clothes of the best ; he was 
bowler-hatted as Charlie used to be on these occasions ; 
unless — pre-war — he was top-hatted. And Charlie, too, 
had loved taking her there. 

She rode second in the jumping class for hacks — the 
golden girl. Diana felt herself bathed in radiance. The 
lovely mane no longer hung down Frances Falaise’s back, 
but was subdued into a neat roll on the nape of her neck. 
She was a poem of balance and beauty. She had been 
announced ; and the announcer had said that no doubt the 
puWic here would refognise the next rider ; the public was 
asked to refrain fAm special greeting. . . . Then she rode in 
and made a«completely ^ultless^ round at once. And then 
the cheers could come and she could acknowledge them. 
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The mother sat forward in her box, longing for a look ; 
longing to make a little special gesture of congratulation, 
and to have it understood. Her hand went up ; dropped 
again. Frances Falaise waved to the packed benches ; bowed 
slightly to the acclaim from the boxes, and cantered out. 

“ I went to her flat,” Diana said abruptly. 

Morris looked at her, not speaking. 

“ That man was there . . .” she fried. 

“ I don’t suppose a busy star wants to be visited by . . . 
by . . . what can I call you ? . . . a fan ...” he said quietly. 

“ But she is my Irene.” 

“ I don’t think she wotild confirm that.” 

“ But you can sec Morris, I tell you, that m*n was 

there. It was intimate — intimate. . . .” 

“ Very well. It was intimate ; a (;jomcstic scene. Forget 
it. . . . Look^! Here’s the best-known rider here — leaving 
out Miss Falaise, of course ” 

So she w’as quiet. She must say no more. He would only 
explain to her that she would never find this lost one on 
whom her heart was set. Kindly, but with perfect logic, 
unanswerable philosophy, he would explain so that she 
could not answer. He would, in his kindness, destroy her 
faith ; her stupid faith which she would rather cheriJh even 
if she died without faith’s reward. She turned with a 
sparkle to follow his gaze to the man who came riding easily 
in, to a round of applause. 

She and Charlie had applauded him# here for years. 

Morris slipped away from her ; and she saw him, mounted 
on his own hunter. 

But now the show had lost its appeal for her. She 
feigned enjoyment for Morris ;rand, alone, saw the second 
best round of the afternoon. His horse jumped faultlessly 
every fence but one. ... He lost on points. They were to 
dine somewhere early — and go down home by the evening 
express, he and she. . . . retuyied to her ; for her con- 
gratulations ; smiling. 
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She could sec Marion and her husband across the great 
ring, but she did not see Clare, who seldom came up for 
the Horse Show ; she saw Clare’s husband, however, 
though he did not see her — ^piloting a pretty woman. And 
while at first she, maternal, began to wonder, even to dis- 
approve, she caught up her critical thoughts ; said to her- 
self : “ Well, Clare never cared for horses ”, and let it go. 
She pointed them ou^ to Newland, who Isked : “ Shall 
we go and speak to them ? ” And then she even had 
the toleration to say : “ No ”, with a smile. And then 
she sjyid : “ He’s having an afternoon off ! ” surprising 
herself. 

McHfris smiled at her. Nice for him. Clare never cared 
for hoiase^s. I expect it’s a bit of business — his partner’s 
aunt or something. . . 


They left without trying to see Frances Falaise behind 
the scenes. Diafia had come only for that one event ; and 
silently she acquiesced with Morris when he took her away 
for a glass of sherry in the Ladies’ Annexe of his club — the 
same club to which Charlie had belonged — before they 
dined and caught their train — the express at eight o’clock 
down home. He had changed at his club. She had suddenly 
cancelled her intention to stay up a night Jonger, and they 
called at her club for her bag. When they reached home 
at nine-thirty she kept Morris for a last drink with her. “ I 
can’t thank you enough for making me go,” she said. “ I 
must do all sorts of things now. . , .” 

A bottle of champagne had appeared from his own 
cellar. They toasted the future. 

• I should never have ' done this — drunk this,” she 
thought, “ without S man.” 

A man dried one’s tears. 
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Charles came to fetch her on Friday evening. She was 
well-gowned, well-accoutred, to meet her future daughters- 
in-law ; the thousand-guinea diamond brooch, which 
Charlie had given her for their silver wedding, was pinned 
on her shoulder. Her grey-gold hair waved beautifully. 
She had spent an hour manicuring her nails. As she stepped 
into Charles’s fast car she felt glad that she had already 
taken residence"^ in the bailiff’s house ; and left the big house 
to the young people. Glad, because it seemed not unex- 
pected of her ; curious as she found that. “ I can run 
you home any time you like,” Charles remarked as he 
turned the car into the drive of Wycombe House. Through 
open windows she heard laughter and voice calli^ig to 
voice. Girls’ voices. Two girls came out to the front steps 
as she and Charles drove up. He wasn’t in a dinner jacket 

as he would have been in his father’s time ; nor was his 

’ 1 

brother, who appeared for a brief moment at the top of the 
steps, waving in each hand a bottle of champagne. The 
girls received her warmly as she came up the steps to the 
house which, only two days ago, had been hers. “ Oh ! 
You’re their mother,” they cried, clasping her. And the 
taller said : “ I’m April ”, and the younger one said : 
“ I’m June.” Diana gasped affirmatively : “ And I’m 

Diana.” 

" You’re lovely, Diana. Charles didn’t tell me. . . 

“ Bob didn’t tell me. . . .” 

Arms about her, light as feathers, thc^y drew her up, into 
the house. And it was strange ; it was wrong. The house 
breathed of mourning no longer. The butler— used to 
staider ways — passed across the back of the hall like a streak 
of lightning. There was a babel , of — only a few — people in 
the long drawing-room. 

The two girls took her light wrap a(;id drew her into the 
drawing-room. And, there, were some of the younger and 
lighter-hearted people of the^neighljjourhood, all talking and 
all centring on the cocktail bar installed at one end. 
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A cocktail bar in the house I 

She had never imagined such a thing ; the whole house 
was against such an imposition. Yet the whole house 
smiled ; laughed ; joked. 

The house had forgotten Charlie. 

Just as she was wishing that Morris was with her, he 
came in. 

And he caused her that same sort of feeling which she had 
had when in some puzzlement ; and Charlie had entered the 
room, taken the puzzle from her with a smile ; and she had 
not worried with it again. She began to know now the 
smaller moments of loneliness and strangeness, whereas she 
had expected only the big ones — dramatic perhaps ; memor- 
able tuipi^ig-points . . . but now she saw that the big moments 
dwindled to the measure of the small ones. 

She had a sense that she had been leaving life behind her ; 
and that Morris, entering, had drawn it back. 

Suddenly her elder son was beside her with a glass of 
champagne in his hand. 

“ I know you won’t drink cocktails. Mother.” 

“ I’d rather have this, dear,” she said, smiling ; she would 
not remember* just now, nor ever tell him, that she and 
Charlies* had always hit it up like two-year-olds as soon as 
they were away together ; many was the subtle ingratiating 
cocktail he had had mixed for her in a Paris bar ; and some- 
times he had even gone behind the bar and mixed it himself. 
. . . But their sons^nd daughters had never known them 
like that; never seen them dancing together like lovers — when 
Charlie could make her forget all that she had left behind her. 

“ To all my dearest dears,” she said bravely, lifting her 
glass. One of the girls ca^e and put her arm round her 
waist and clinked glasses. It was going to be very gay. 

And it was wrong# 

It was wrong to do this so soon. Months should have 
passed before the house ^ould jjut off its mourning clothes ; 
changed its muted tempo. 



But she drank toasts with “ the lovely April Aubrey 

The butler looked quickly at her and away again when he 
came in with another iced bottle. The men were drinking 
something stronger ; only she and the girls were having 
champagne cocktails. June mixed the second round, 
expertly. When she brought Diana’s glass she said how 
lovely the house was ; how they’d been looking forward to 
coming down to it . . . and then CJiiarles looked across at 
her, hearing what she said ; and June turned her talk — 
startlingly — to the play in which Irene starred. 

No. One mustn’t think of her as Irene — she was Ffances 
Falaise. * 

“ I thought her lovely,” Diana said, smiling caJmly ; 
prepared. 

“ So did we. Just lovely. . . . Of course she can have 
everything she wants — she’s Follett’s girl. Everyonq knows 
that — so you won’t be shocked. . . .” The girl added sud- 
denly : “ I shouldn’t say it if it wasn’t an open secret.” 

“ Oh no ! I’m not shocked,” Diana heard herself answer. 
And she was smiling at April, while her heart wept. Surely 
it wept ? There was an actual pain in her breast. Why 
couldn’t Irene — oh, why couldn’t she have- gone Clare’s 
way, and Marion’s way ; been married peacefully aikd had 
children ? And then she saw April looking at her curiously ; 
as one who knew more than she said, looking at one who 
knew less. 

“ Are you and Robert going to an^iounce the date at 
dinner ? ” Diana asked. 

“ Oh no I We’ll announce it now if you’re ready, dear 
Mrs. Wycombe. We’re all just longing to announce it. 
We’re all being married on the s^-:me day, you know.” 

“ I hope your mothers know ! ” 

“ Oh, more or less. It doesn’t take Icvng to organise wHen 
people have made up their minds, does it ? ” 

“ No. It’s making up the jninds. c . Diana spilled some 
of her champagne cocktail. Then April said : “ I wonder if 
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Frances Falaise was married before — oh, you know — before 
Follett . . 

“ I couldn’t . . . possibly . . . guess. ...” 

“ Anyway, I should think Follett could square anybody. 
. . . Yes, Bob ? ” 

The butler stood in the doorway announcing dinner. 

Charles took his mother’s arm kindly. But she knew that 
he was doing his duty by her ; yes, just his'duty. When he 
was married he wouldn’t do it for very long. . . . Not like 
this. Not in smiling conspiracy about weddings. Not . . . 
He was doing this kindly ; but implacably. Implacable was 
the word for Charles and Roberti Her mind was busy round 
the porsonalities of her family. 

Think, hack — the thought came without her will : In 
babyhood they had sometimes cried after her, leaning from 
a nurse’s arms to clutch her with their little feeble hands. 
She had had to resist them as often as not. 'in small child- 
hood they had asked her if she and Daddy would play with 
them. . . . She had had to say this and that. . . . With 
puberty came the sulks ; the wordless criticism of parents. 
With adulthood the judgment. She had known each suc- 
cessive period of their thinking. 

Now Charles asked her to take her usual seat ; that is, he 
stood behind it, pulling out her chair instead of Gray doing 
it. She put her hand up over her shoulder — oh, the smallest 
gesture ; that could easily be turned into feeling the roll of 
hair on the nape of her neck. Would Charles squeeze her 
hand ? No. The gesture had to be so turned. It could not 
now be expected that Charles would interpret the gesture 
otherwise. None of them expected affectionate display from 
her. She unfolded her nf;»pkin, smiling. She was radiant 
because of their radiance. 

^The slight rcseare which had quietened her future 
daughters-in-law at her first entry into the drawing-room 
melted. Everyone talked. Ho'^ she enjoyed it 1 Morris sat 
at her right hand ; and she was still hostess. 
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Soup was served ; with a glass of Charlie’s excellent 
sherry. This was a purposeful occasion ; and she knew it. 
All that was not so far settled could be settled now. June 
appreciated the Georgian silver ; April said : “ Such a 
lovely room.” Without hesitation Robert said that she’d 
like to know the date of the weddings — how did she feel 
about coming ? 

She said that she had already ordered her dress. . . . She 
smiled as she said it. Then she heard that they had put the 
date forward ; the weddings could, after all, be quiet. 
There was nothing to wait for really ; the brides had got 
together and both thought "he same. 

“ Well, you’re the stars of the show,” she said ; shall 
just be the mother of the bridegrooms. I think it is nice to 
decide on the same date.” 

It did not matter what she said. This week-end was to be 
an assessment of the house and appurtenances — always with 
the formula of deferring to her wishes. How gladly she 
remembered that she had given away her rights. . . I 

“ There is enough for all,” she said, “ unless you are 

going to have very big houses — mine is small ” for 

already this house was not hers ; it had been ITted from her 
shoulders. ... p 

She thought Morris knew more of the last decisions, than 
she did ; and she was right. 

“ We’ve decided again about things,” said Charles when 
he had carved the chickens — letting G|:ay go, away from 
family talk — “ and besides the change in wedding plans 
there is a change about this too. We arc definitely selling ; 
and dividing the money. Mother. A pretty good offer has 
just come.” 

Her first thought was of relief — she did not know why. 

The relief was like a blankness of n^ind. Yes, that was 
what she wanted for a few hours, a few days —blank mind . . . 
pretending to busy herself wjth her small house ;i fitting in ; 
tending her new garden ; waiting for Irene. . . . 
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What did waiting for Irene mean ? Waiting for the end 
of the London run of the play ; following her wherever she 
might go ; reading the papers for news of her future move- 
ments ; her social appearances . . . ? 

“ I was looking in the family album in the drawing-room 
cupboard,” said June suddenly in her drawling voice — these 
girls affected a languor all through their briskness, Diana 
thought — “ and I saw a photograph awfufly like Frances 
Falaisc. A girl on a horse — ^bareback. Charles said it was 
your daughter, Mrs, Wycombe ; Irene.” 

“ Qh, my dear, don’t call me Mrs. Wycombe ” 

“ What shall I call you ? I think — if you don’t mind — I 
will cyll you Diana ” 

“ I sh(;)uld love you to call me Diana, and April too — if 
she will.” 

“ Of course I will. Thank you,” April said. She reached 
out and smoothed a faint frown which gathered on Robert’s 
forehead. Don’t scowl, love. We’re going to be all girls 
together.” 

Diana said hastily : “ Yes, that is my daughter Irene. 
She is on the stage ” 

“ Oh 1 Charles, you didn’t tell me that ! ” June cried. 

“ I dJdn’t know she is on the stage,” he said sharply. 

“ She is playing in London now,” said Diana. “ She is 
Frances Falaisc.” 

Now she had challenged them ! 

“ Mother, don’t,’’ Robert said. “ Don’t get bees in your 
bonnet.” 

“ You can’t go about adopting actresses, especially if 
they’re famous,” Charles added. Under the table Morris 
touched her hand. She wiJjed into silence. 

The butler came in and handed the vegetables again. 

ITer two sons suddenly covered the awkward moment 
with talk. ® 

Gray W 2 « most efficiqpt. Aryi Mrs. Gray was cooking a 
very nice dinner. Mrs. Gray would probably give the girls 
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ice-cream. . . . But Diana did not understand why the 
parlourmaid should be absent when there were guests. . . . 

Before she could comment, or before anything more could 
be said about Frances Falaise, Robert took up whatever he 
guessed she might be going to say. “ You’re looldng for 
Mabel, Mother. We aren’t going to keep any resident staff 
here at all. After all, we don’t want the house except at 
week-ends. And soon — as I’ve told you — it will be sold. 
Gray and his missus ” — he looked friendlily towards the 
butler-chauffeur — are coming with one of us. We’re 
drawing lots for them.” 

“ Oh yes,” Diana said, f “ Oh yes. What fun, drawing 
lots. . . . Only who will get the early tea tomorrow 
morning ? ” 

“ I shall cope with that,” said Charles, laughing round the 
table. He seemed specifically to address Morris Newland. 

“ And the n^xt day it’ll be my turn,” Robert added. 

It will all be coped with,” April said, smiling frankly at 
her future mother-in-law. 

So ... so ... so the young couples only were sleeping in 
the main house. . . ? For the Grays inhabited the flat over 
the old laundry round by the stables. 

“ We’re camping out most luxuriously,” June said with 
a disarming smile. 

How pretty they were — the two girls I How foolishly 
young Diana felt beside them ! Just then Robert said : 

“ The court is fairly good — ^if we’d been going to keep 
the place as we discussed, we’d have had a couple of hard 
courts laid. We’re getting an estimate anyway. The Lough- 
lans are coming tomorrow to play.” 

“ Oh. . . . The Loughlans ? |-Iow nice,” she said. 

‘‘ Yes. They’re down for the week-end too. The parents 
are coming with them to look on if thcDy like,” Robert sa'ld 
carelessly. 

“ Gray, what a wonderful.sweet I” Mrs. Wycombe mur- 
mured, smiling up at the servant. 
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He smiled down at her. “ My wife’s done her best, 
madam.” 

Ice-cream and the first of their forced strawberries ; very 
lavish. 

She wondered what he meant with his respectful smile of 
complete understanding — because servants always under- 
stood ; always, 

“ Your wife must be a wizard ; or is it a svitch ? ” June 
laughed up at him. 

“ We’re doing the usual tennis cake for tomorrow, miss,” 
Gray said, lingering by her a moment. 

Diana smiled at him. 

The,“ usual ” tennis cake ? There was no “ usual ” tennis 
cake to make — for Charlie had, more and more, as years 
went on, deprecated people being asked for tennis. Gray 
must refer to times — kept secret — when the young ones had 
been here, in holidays and vacations, amusing themselves as 
best they might. . . . Rivers had usually come then. Charlie 
had deprecated this also — and she had said that poor Rivers 
had nowhere else to go. . . . Well, perhaps they had all 
enjoyed themselves — though they spared her the knowledge. 
But it was very^ certain that few of the adult neighbours had 
come ; ..Jtnowing Charlie’s feelings. 

The neighbours had asked her young ones out, 
though. That story need not be told. Rivers was a strategist. 

“ We’re both making hard courts for the^places we may 
be buying. Mother,” Charles said. 

That was all he was going to tell her ? She was ultra 
sensitive — and knew it. “ Yes ? Not worth doing it here 
then,” she said gallantly. 

She need not ask the reason for their suddenly taken 
decision for not using the olS place as at first it seemed they 
womld. These quick, sensitive girls had vetoed it. And she 
understood. It wa\5 just how she herself would have decided, 
in their place. Why live pear a pother-in-law if they could 
choose otherwise ? 
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She would have chosen the same. 

“ Let’s have coffee on the terrace, if it is all right for you, 
darling ? ” June deferred caressingly to her. 

“ It would be lovely,” Diana said. “ There’s a three- 
quarter moon ; and the sky is so clear.” 

Was she to make the first move from the tabic ? 

She wondered for a moment — then June did it. So Mrs. 
Wycombe rose and found her arm linked with a young arm. 
They were nice — these girls ! 

But she wouldn’t stay very late. She and Morris would go 
fairly soon. 

She had arranged notliing — as a hostess would — about 
the dispositions of the rooms. She had been right I .^And it 
was plainly no more her b usiness. Morris came, out close 
behind her ; and the brothers came^more leisurely, discuss- 
ing some plan. . . . 

When they were all on the terrace, and Gray brought out 
the coffee and one of Charlie’s cherished liqueurs, Morris 
settled by her ; and she drank her coffee quickly, lingered 
for a little talk, said good night, and thanked them for asking 
her. Morris was at her shoulder. “ I’ll just get your wrap 
from the hall,” he was saying, and going to f:tch it. Charles 
went with them the few steps to Morris’s car ; and she 
wanted very much to kiss her son ; but did not. 

Now she knew better than to do that. 

“ Nice evening,” she said, as they drove off. “ I love the 
girls. So easy ; so nice ; so ^ 

Behind her the happy group, relieved of her presence, 
would be already settled down on the terrace. Liqueur 
glasses would be refilled. One of the girls would make fresh 
coffee if required — if Gray haej gone home. For of course 
Gray would not wait long — he knew his cues. He had 
picked up the new cues surprisingly t^uickly. The four^had 
the place to themselves soon after the departure of Morris 
and Diana. 
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It was for a very short while that the young ones sat 
looking over the moonlit spaces of the gardens ; it wasn’t 
so very lovely after all. . . . All had travelled a little ; 
holidayed in beauty spots more breathtaking, more sophisti- 
cated than this one. The decision to sell, when the good bid 
had come along so suddenly, was unanimous. They did not 
want to clip their wings with an »“ncumbrance of the size of 
this house with its upkeep. And soon Charles^had wandered 
off with his girl into the library — soon afterwards Robert 
got up and pulled his girl up, keeping her in his arms while 
he murmured in her ear. They went upstairs, calling out 
“ Good night ! ” to the closed library door, which Charles 
pulled open just to ask if they had locked up. Then he went 
across the hall and bolted the front door. 

Robert and his girl went upstairs arm in arm, quiet with 
anticipation. 

They lovcd each other very much ; had so loved for 
nearly a year. It wasn’t their first time together — they had 
been away to Paris — to little Cornish places. They had been 
walking in Geriiiany, sleeping at excellent roadside inns, 
clean, sweet places ; small and honest, with eggs and ham 
and German dishes, and the good white wine, and the local 
beer anci coffee generously served and perfectly made. They 
had wandered up the mountains with other singing young 
people ; and Robert had thought the singing simple life 
wonderful for his girl and him. This was how he liked it 
to be. . . . Her people never asked any questions ; her 
people had spoken quite airily without correction of the 
party of young people whom they were joining — her people 
wanted to know no more. 

Charles and his June were similarly accustomed. They 
knew their own business. .*. . And now that the father’s 
death made it all so |asy for them, why, they would really 
marry and settle down. Knowing each other well. Not like 
the old folk^hit or miss. 

April was saying to Robert: ‘*^1 must say, your mother is 
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a pet. She makes it all so simple for us. She hasn’t even looked 
surprised that Charles has sacked the resident maids. . . 

Robert wanted to brush her hair. He took the brush. “ Well, 
remember — for your people : you’re staying with Mother.” 
“ Did she want to be here this week-end ? ” 

“ Yes. I daresay she did. But now she knows. It’s better 
for her you know. Charles and I have had enough. . . .” 

“ Sure as sure you don’t want to keep the place ? ” 

“ We have this grand offer ; and we’re keeping on with 
our own professions. And that’s all there is about the 
business. Final decision 1 ” 

“ Is Mr. Newland a faithful adorer ? ” 

“ I hadn’t thought so till you said it.” 

“ She could be quite lovely.” 

“ I’d never thought about that either. I know who is the 
loveliest girl. . . .” 

‘^It’sniceto soused toeachothcr already It’snice;Bob. . . .” 

They laughed, mouth against mouth. 


Charles was talking quietly to his love as they lay in each 
other’s arms. “ It all went all right. She’ll come to the wed- 
dings. She’s taken it beautifully — the whole thing. . . . Give 
her marks: It’s over. Some women might have palavered. I 
think she’s mainly thinking about my sister who simply 
vanished over i.en years ago. ... I think it would do Mother 
good to travel a bit. . . .” But they could not talk about 
Diana for very long. 

It’s our turn now,” Charles murmured. And he was right. 


Chapter 6 

Next day — Sunday — in the afternoon, people came over 
for tennis. Diana was invited again, and she could not keep 
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away. But she did not play hostess ; the girls shared that, 
their men concurring as if they expected it. “ Don’t stay 
after you get bored, dear,” said April, settling her future 
mother-in-law in a chair on the terrace after a slight hesita- 
tion ; watchful of this possible critic. “ Charles wants June 
to pour out — so you’ll have nothing to bother with. I ex- 
pect you know everyone.” 

Well, in a sense she knew “ everyone ”, <but most were 
the now adult sons and daughters of her contemporaries ; 
and she hadn’t seen much of them. It was because — “ Oh I 
I won’t blame my Charlie for it all,” she thought to herself, 
“ It was when Irene went . . . that^we quite . . 

That they had quite given up an occasional party like this, 
which included some of the young people. That was as they 
were growing up, of course ; because Charlie always took 
her away for nearly all the school holidays, and Rivers 
officiated ro nicely ... so nicely. Her life wl^h Charlie had 
been like one prolonged honeymoon. 

But here were the young people — the daughters and sons 
of neighbours ; some of whom she only faintly remembered ; 
some being strangers. And a few parents were about — of 
course she kn<?w them more or less well ; they were just a 
little diftant at first, today. 

Morris did not play much ; he had received a courtesy 
invitation ; and he had made a courtesy response ; and then, 
just once, Charles and Robert partnered tneir own girls ; 
and there was a hanpy congratulatory feeling all over the 
lovely gardens, for the four lovers. 

Then June poured out, loving it. You could see how it 
pleased her. And then the older people spoke to Diana 
sympathetically, feeling their way with delicacy, about the 
weddings. She must be proud 1 Proud 1 But she had not 
kdbv/n before how hUrd if would be. 

“ Both in London ; yes. I think they all feel it can be a 
little gayer ©than if they^were parried down here — or, as 
usual, separately from the brides’ homes. The reception is at 
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Qaridge’s. The girls are wearing real wedding gowns, I 
am glad to say ; after all, it is their day. . . So Mrs. 
Wycombe talked quietly and with a happy smile — so that 
they all became her friends as they had never felt before ; 
and she knew it ; and in silence thanked God. For she was 
now to be lonely ; very lonely. And she had to begin life 
again ; not take her share naturally in the accustomed 
way ; as these- other older people would take theirs. 

A tennis four was picked up again. 

“ We heard a rumour that you will sell this place. . . . 
We hope not. ...” 

People wanting to know ; people curious and tactful. . . . 

“ Yes,” she said. “ It took some deciding ; but .1 don’t 
want it — ^now. And the boys have their own, profes- 
sions, and they’re both ambitious. . . . So . . . soon it will 
go. ...” 

“ But we hbat you may still be with us ?*” f 

“ I think of doing up old Miller’s house ; and living 
there. Perhaps it is a little close to memories. . . .” 

“ Still, you were both away so much, 'weren’t you ? It 
makes it easier for you ” 

“ Yes. That is so.” Her chin was keeping steady ; no 
tears had filled her eyes. But she wished they would stop 
talking about the house. ... “I was in London for the 
Horse Show — that was always a day of ours,” she said 
bravely. “ And I had a chat over the ’phone with my 
daughter, you know. . . . Mrs. Paters — Clare. The children 
are getting perfectly lovely.” 

“ How nice for you. . . . Did you go the afternoon 
Frances Falaise rode ? What a fuss the papers made I The 
photographs were good.” 

“ Yes. That happened to be the day. . . .” 

Someone said : “ She was so likc*^ . . .” and stopped ; 
making a very fast set of tennis the reason^ to turn and clap a 
brilliant rally. “ I didn’t see much of her,” Mrr. Wycombe 
answered casually. “ Just a quick round — but I saw the first 
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night of her new play. I stayed with Marion then. She and 
my son-in-law insisted on taking me.” 

“ So glad you went to the play. You are used to an 
amusing life and you’d miss it more than we other people 
down here would.” 

Spoken so kindly and sincerely. . . . 

“ Yes, I suppose that’s how they have thought of me . . .” 
she said silently to herself. 

“ The court’s playing beautifully after all,” said April 
affectionately to her, as she stepped back on to the terrace, 
after the fast set. 

Diana went back alone to her hguse, leaving casually from 
a solo stroll down the herbaceous border ; slipping away. 
It would be understood — someone might comment ; and 
someone else would remark something tactful. For the 
Wycombes, the marriec? lovers, had more notoriety than she 
had guessed — until now — in the neighbourhood. But she 
would never confide to any woman among her neighbours 
what was in her mind and heart. She thought only Morris 
knew ; and she made her escape while he was playing in a 
men’s set. 

So she entered her new home alone. 

But there had been an arrival. From the drawing-room 
into the neat little hall stepped Miss Rivers. And really she 
did not look any different from the last time she had seen 
her ; after Irene had disappeared. Quiet and self-effacing ; 
yet now with purpose in her kind faded eyes. The two 
women looked at each other ; Mrs. Wycombe tall and — oh, 
as lovely as ever, the other thought ; and Diana with thank- 
fulness that the other was the same. She did not notice the 
slight ravages of time, for the same wisdom, the same 
generosity looked from Miss Rivers’ washed-out blue eyes. 

^ I thought it was lime you sent for me,” said Miss Rivers. 

" So you came ? ” 

“ So I cataie. Haven’t jou any resident maids here ? ” 

“ Someone comes from the village. I haven’t staffed yet.” 
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“ I had better do it tomorrow.” 

They went into the drawing-room — only it wasn’t really 
that, and never would be. It had been the bailiff’s most 
Victorian parlour. A small room — no spaces such as she had 
been used to. “ This is a dear little room,” said Miss 
Rivers. “ I’ve been looking all round the house — I knew 
you wouldn’t mind. I like the bedrooms — ^I like the low 
eaves. And thr pigeon-cote. You’ll be very happy here.” 
She paused ; then added : “ I didn\ write.” 

“ I didn’t expect you to write. . . . You’ve had tea ? ” 

“ Yes. And you ? With the young ones, of course. Shall 
I take over the housekeepipg ? ” 

“ As much as two women want done for them— pthank 
you, dear.” 

She felt at rest with Miss Fivers. “ Take any rooms you 
like, you know. . . .” 

“ I’ve settlediOn a couple if I can have them,” Rivers said. 
“ And I feel very happy to have a home of my own. It’s 
been boarding-houses and so on for some time now. I was 
a fool to retire — ungracefully. ... I hope tiiis will last, dear 
Mrs. Wycombe. I’ll do my best.” 

“ It’ll last as long as you want it to. . . . I’ve been watch- 
ing the tennis,” she said. “ And beginning my goocjbyes to 
my old garden. Both the boys are being married very soon. 
After all, they are selling the place.” 

“ A clean sweep is a good thing,” said Miss Rivers — 
“ that is, if a clean sweep is contemplaijcd at all. And how 
do my children look ? ” 

“ You shall see them tomorrow — and their wives-to-be. 
The weddings are to be very soon. They’re living con- 
veniently close to London ; and as you know — you were at 
their weddings — Clare and Marion have homes in London 
too. Of course you’ll be seeing thsm all again at the 
weddings.” ** 

“ I went to that play before I ^came down,’<’ said Miss 
Rivers ; “ that play with Frances Falaise in.” 
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Diana steadied. “ Isn’t she . . . just like Irene ? ” 

“ Not at all,” said Miss Rivers, steadily. “ What a sur- 
prising thine for you to say I I never saw any likeness at 
all, or I should certainly have thought of it.” 

“ She has^a brother over here too ; an extremely success- 
ful American,” Diana said. “ And he’s like Bertie.” 

“ Diana, don’t,” said Miss Rivers. 

“ I know 1 I know I I’m the only one wiio sees it. . . . 
Morris didn’t see it either. ... I went to call on Frances 
Falaise. . . .” 

“ That was a pity.” 

They sat down, either end of a^couch, facing each other. 

Why a pity ? ” 

“ Because it is likely neither of those two will ever forgive 
you. I mean Irene and Bertie, of course ; not these other 
people — strangers.” 

“ If you only understood I ” 

“ I do understand. And I know you couldn’t help it if 
you were to keep your husband in a tolerable humour. His 
jealousy 1 It was a vice,” said Miss Rivers. Then she added 
thoughtfully ; “ And of course you hadn’t any money of 
your own. That would have made a difference in a way ” 

“ He was so generous with me ” 

“ Yes. Yes. Well, it’s all over. It couldn’t be helped . . . 
only if you’d been able to let the children understand ” 

“ I did my best. ...” 

“ One’s best is so noor in those conditions. You see, you 
managed to look happy and gay all the time. . . .” 

“ I had to. . . . Perhaps I was mistaken — perhaps I should 
have been a Niobe . . . mourning. . . .” 

“ No. Your way was best. But it had to be a poor best. 
None of them ever had their rights. . . .” 

• Charlie would hi#/e said that children have no rights.” 

“ I agree it was better that you shouldn’t tempt him to 
say it.” 

“ I knew the best of him ” 
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“ Yes. You are right to remember the best.” 

“ You're judging me, though.” 

“ No, my dear, never. I've never had a man of my own ; 
only watched other women's men. I've lived '^with fifteen 
families as governess or something. I've only known one 
father who really wanted his children as' you've wanted 
them. They've wanted a son, say, to inherit an estate or 
great business j or overpetted some daughter to please their 
own ego ; but few men who are in love with their wives, as 
your husband was with you, really like the children coming. 
There are, as I say, exceptions.” 

“ What a critic on the hearth I ” 

“ Well, my dear. I've been an observer — my role^ Boys 
and girls have come to me -after I’d left the families con- 
cerned — with their troubles ; and I, an old spinster, have 
given them advice. Did you mind so much that you didn't 
feed them ? ” •iv 

" The doctors advised ” 

“ They advised what your husband wished . . . the wife 
seldom knows.” 

“ No. I didn’t know that. ... I never — ^never — talked it 
over with other women, you know.” 

“You never were very intimate with your neighbours ; 
and you had very few relations. Give up these memories, 
my dear. They do no good. You may possibly have the 
chance of advising your daughters-in-law ; but I doubt it. 
They won't expect a very adoring grandmother or domestic 
mother-in-law. Diana, make your own life I It’s all you 
have.” 

Now Miss Rivers spoke with great earnestness. Her eyes 
held tears. 

At the same time there was a crooked and derisive smile 
curling her pale lips. “ You’ll have tago on learning,” tJhe 
said, “ as I do. We never stop the lesson?,. When we stop 
learning we begin dying.” ^ ^ 

“ I don’t think I shall mind dying,” said Diana. 
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“ You will mind very much,” said Miss Rivers. 

Diana smiled. “ Which room have you picked ? ” 

“ I ventured to go over the house as I say, and I thought 
you woulcigive me the little end room with the alcove — 
almost like a private sitting-room — that alcove. And it has 
a fireplace.” 

“ It is yours.” 

“ I found the linen cupboard. There’s a#lot of mending 
to be done. ... I made up my bed. Really it all looks so 
homelike.” 

“ Two women w^anting a home. How it all fits 1 ” 

“ Doesn’t it ? I don’t need paj, you know, Diana. I have 
my life insurance. The pension fell due last year.” 

“ How Charlie looked at it was this way,” said Diana. “ I 
quite understand it. '^Charles is a lawyer in a good firm. 
Junior partnership. Cfiarlie bought Robert a minor partner- 
ship also with a good firm — his girl’s ^ eople. Charlie 
thought they could wait for the rest — except for a legacy 
each. But I thought not. We divided it at my suggestion ; 
my son-in-law helped. But mostly Morris Newland helped. 
What would I have done without Morris ? ” 

“Just the same without him as with him, I daresay. 
But,” ^aid Miss Rivers, “ it is better for a woman to have a 
man. A man’s accustomed to bear the worries his sex has 
arranged ; saving us a lot of trouble, of course. I’ve been 
round the garden, dear.” 

“ Well, take what patch you want.” 

“ I can look after the place, especially the garden, when 
you’re away travelling.” 

“ I am not going to travel. Curious as it may seem to say 
it, after living here all my married life. I’ve my way to make 
with the neighbours. Why do you suppose I should 
titvel ? ” 

“ I think you’ll go to America.” 

Because ^rs. Wyconj^e kney^ she would go to America, 
when Frances Falaise went to play her present part in New 
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York, she did not contradict. But she wondered how 
Rivers knew. 

And she remembered how Rivers had alwavs known ; 

I 

there was never any need to make explanations. 

“ We’d better get supper,” she said, smiling. 

“ I’ve laid it in the dining-room.” 

“ I’ll just tidy my hair. Quite a little wind ” 

She went up\ to her room. There were flowers on the 
dressing-table — ^which she had not a-tranged there. A bowl 
of petunias. She remembered that petunias grew lavishly in 
this garden. Rivers must have put them there. 

There was a little woo^ fire kindled in her grate — she 
hadn’t ordered it. It was unnecessary — but nice. The^house 
was very quiet. A flowering tree was full out, in the garden 
below. Another, tall and old, blossomed right up beside her 
window. She leaned out ; twilight was stealthily falling — 
but she could svU see where she would make her cwn tennis 
court, beside the orchard where cowslips grew and late fruit 
blossom showed, mysterious in the dusk. 

It was possible — wasn’t it ? — that, when babies came to 
those laughing girls she had recently left, there might be a 
cot beside her bed sometimes ? 

Grandma would have a baby beside her. Nurse.V'WOuld 
crowd in, refusing to let Baby sleep by Grandma — but may- 
be Grandma, cunning, would prevail. 

Just once dr twice, say. Or when a nurse went on 
holiday. . . . 

If so, it would be the first time, absolutely the first time, 
that a baby had so lain. 

She would get the grandchildren here — Clare’s and 
Marion’s children. . . . Before they were all of school age, 
the little ones could come. , . . 

And soon she and Rivers sat at theirteimple meal, cancK'j's 
alight, so that they mingled their pale flanks with the light 
which dusk was quickly robbing.^ Rivers had been very 
efficient during her short time here. 
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“ Fm making a hard court of my own,” Diana said. 

“ Good 1 And we’ll get the strawberry bed going again. 
It’s been neglected. When are the weddings ? ” 

“ Next lonth.” 

“ Next Jionth’s nearly here.” 

“ They are to be in London. You’ll be asked, of course.” 

“ What are you wearing ? ” 

“ Black, of course ” 

“ With a lot of white touches ” 

I could, couldn’t I ? And you ? ” 

“ Red. I’ve got it ; had it as best for five years. Sign of 
triumph — triumph in coming ba^k to you. I had never really 
thought it would happen.” 

They laughed. 

“ Why did the boys think of selling up here ? ” asked 
Rivers. “ I’d have thdhght they would keep it to come down 
to ; and Jet the oailiff farm the land.” 

“ I think ... I think ... I thought, as I sat with them on 
the terrace this afternoon, that they . . . they wanted to break 
all old associations ; and more than that ; none of them will 
want to have a house anywhere near me.” 

“ I quite see,” said Miss Rivers. 

Suddenly, without warning even to herself, Diana broke 
into tears. The first tears became a fit of weeping which she 
could not stop. Old Rivers walked away, leaving her ; so 
that when she looked up again, after conquering the first 
fierce onslaught of her discovery, she was alone ; and glad 
of it. She had never wanted people to know of her great 
ingrained grief — not even Rivers who knew so much ; 
more than one expected of any unmarried woman. 

So Rivers “ quite ” saw ? She had doubtless always 
known. . . . She had learhed quietly the secrets of hearts. 
But was she a mer<iiful judge ? What lay behind her quiet 
pleasant — alway j pleasant — face ? 

Suddenly Rivers retiuned wjth a tray with two cocktails 
on it — nicely iced. 
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“ I brought one for myself too 

“ Of course. I’ll be glad of mine.” 

They stood by the light wood fire, sipping. Every even- 
ing, Diana thought, Charlie used to mix her somV favourite. 
They had been happy together often ; and alvA.ys he had 
thought her happy. It was his life aim to mstke her so. She 
knew it. Miss Rivers spoke : “You know, Diana ” — she had 
begun to call hqr by her first name and it seemed natural — 
“ you must now make your own lifL. Let them see you as 
adequate ; as able to take care of yourself. Don’t let them 
see that you miss what they don’t give. By and by there will 
be the grandchildren.” ^ 

“ That is what I look forward to. I’ll have them here in 
the holidays and give them a happy time. ...” 

“ You don’t see much of Clare’s or Marion’s families.” 

“ No, they go with their parents for holidays ” 

“ As Charles<\ and Robert’s children will do.” » 

“ No room for grandmothers ? ” 

“ I’m only prophesying,” said Rivers. 

“ I shall ask Clare’s and Marion’s children’ to stay with me 
here.” 

“ They may not want to come, you know.’,’ 

“ Then I shall get used to it all, I daresay.” 

“ Diana — if I may call you that. . . .” 

“Yes, please call me Diana. . . .” 

“ No self-pky.” 

“ No. No self-pity,” Diana echoed, startled. 

“ You reap what you’ve sown.” 

“ Rivers darling. . . . You’ve never been married.” 

“ No. But I’ve seen plenty of the difficulties of marriage 
during my service with several families — and their related 
families ; and their friends. I have watched whole families 
of children grow up, part; change. .They — many tf 
them — kept in touch with old Rivers sometimes. Lots 
of them remembered my birthday every year. Some 
of them have children of their own. . . . Well, it is 
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usually the children of my children who come and talk to 
me. 

“ I doi;/t think Charles or Robert will be good 
fathers.” 

“ You riustn’t see your offspring so clearly, Diana ; you 
mustn’t watch. Go away. Open your eyes on fresh people, 
and places. You are a widow. ... I read something in the 
paper this morning which interested me.” 

Rivers paused, plumping up a cushion. 

“ What was that ? ” 

“ Miss Falaise is only playing in London for three months. 
The play will open in New Yoi;]c five months from now — 
that makes about a month for rehearsals there. I was reckon- 
ing up ” 

A long waiting silence. 

“ That gives me pfenty of time to be at the weddings,” 
Diana said. 

Rivers sat quiet, receptive ; looking into the fire. 

“ Charlie and I never went to New York.” 

“ I wonder it it would have interested you. . . .” 

‘‘ It will interest me very much. I shall see Miss Falaise’s 
play again th^re. Did you know her brother is over here ? 
He is with some great engineering firm in Philadelphia, I 
think.” 

“ I didn’t know he was here — but then why should I ? 
You have met him ? ” 

“ Briefly. The first night of the play.” 

“ What is his name ? ” 

“ Why, Falaise, of course.” 

“ Of course. . . . How stupid of me. Only I wondered if 
Falaise was her real name.” 

“ Yes. Her real name is*Falaise.” 

• “ People can’t tmvel easily under assumed names nowa- 
days, after all,’’ said Rivers ; “ passports and regulations 
tightening up ... it is a.11 differ^t, isn’t it ? I am thinking in 
terms of forty years ago — silly old woman 1 But then I 
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haven’t travelled. My families left me at home in the holi- 
days with the children — or I took the children to a seaside 
place here, as I did with you. Usually, I m^an. I was 
with one family where the parents simply li4ed for the 
holidays — and that was when I took mine. Just k month, of 
course.” 

In all that Rivers said so simply, Diana knew that she was 
keeping to a giyen point between them ; a point of under- 
standing and sympathy and knowledge. The experiences of 
her simple conscientious life were being offered in case 
Diana should find use for any point of similarity for these 
other unknown parents, put as she stood, looking down 
into the fire, her hands holding on to the mantelshelf. 
Rivers stirred and said it was dark. They had been , talking 
so. . . . Rivers rose and closed curtains, switched on a 
lamp ; busied herself. “ I suppose ’ you will want me to 
stay here if yov go to America ? I shall get busy with the 
garden.” 

“ Yes. Yes. Plant what you like. . . .” 

Rivers looked at her shrewdly : “ I kiiow pretty well 
what you like.” 

** I daresay you find me very inexperiencedi ^ ” said Diana 
suddenly. 

“ Ridiculously so.” 

“ Say what you please. Say what you think. I shall 
listen.” ~ 

“ For one thing, you are thinking, with half your mind, 
about Charles and Robert and the girls you have left up at 
the house.” 

‘‘ I suppose I am. I know, you see. . . .” 

“ You would be a fool if you didn’t.” 

“ I feel ... I feel . . . that they offer their contempt in 
what . . . they are doing. I feel . . . that^hey are showing 
that my opinion counts for nothing.” ' 

“ In a way they are. But, they are bent on opening your 
eyes too.” 
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“ You’re rather surprised yourself, Rivers ? ” 

“ No. It is what I expect. An old spinster with my 
chances of] experience needn’t be a fool. Besides, your sons 
are doing |his almost without motive as far as you person- 
ally are ccmcerned. . . 

“ You mean they don’t care I ” 

I suppose that is exactly what I mean. Life has to be 
faced — face it. You are generous in paying them in money 
for all the happiness aid love they have mfssed as children ; 
as growing boys ; observant schoolboys. They saw other 
parents come to visit their sons ; they had glimpses of home 
life for other boys. . . . Diana, it is best not talked of. It is 
all over ; and nothing you caif say or do will mend what 
is broken. ... Or what was never there.” 

“ ‘ Nothing ? ’ ” 

“ Nothing.” • 

“ I know it,” said Diana, very low. And for a moment 
she stood drooping ; a broken woman. But then she 
straightened up. How many years she had straightened up 
lithely for Chajlie — ^when her heart seemed ready to break 
her body. Charlie had always been able to overcome her 
misgiving and her longings. He had merged her so, in 
him. But he had gone and she had no guardian ; no master ; 
no lover. . . . 

She said nothing ; though Rivers waited expectantly. She 
wanted her room and silence ; sleep. Oblivion. She had 
never felt so lost ; so homeless. So alone. She went towards 
the door slowly ; and old Rivers’ gentle voice followed her : 
“ Diana. You are still a lucky woman. You have a home. 
You are still beautiful. You have such a great deal that 
man / women haven’t. Only you must learn again. I can’t 
help you.” • 

^ “ I don’t deservg help,” she said slowly ; and went out. 

She went in the sly moonlight to a corner of the garden 
which w^ to become primarily hers ; as a hideaway in the 
large gardens had bedi hers — though she always thought 
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that not even Charlie knew it. Only the head gardener 
must have had an inkling — because, shyly and slyly, he had 
made it beautiful for her. She had not — looki'ig back — 
wanted to advertise her craving for the comfl^rt of this 
particular few square yards of groimd ; but eaa i time she 
went to it — each time, she now thought and knew, when 
she crept to it, there would be another surprise — either a 
rare plant to please her, or the arrival of a favourite which 
she dearly lovea — or, rather, whick comforted her. She 
could remember now — when at last she allowed herself 
clear thought— that the special occasions were usually 
when the boys had got into trouble with their father. ■ They 
tried — she had thought — to keep out of trouble ; but it 
seemed that he had to show them, in some justifiable ^i^ay — 
justifiable to himself — that they were not wanted. ' ' 

But sometimes it was a battle between father and sons — 
she not able to ^uess exactly how and why it had started — 
and then the house was terrible — at least to her — for a 
thunderous day. She had hoped that as they grew older 
these punishments would cease to fall ; but the method of 
punishment altered — that was all. The word penalty fitted 
it then ; or purported so to do. It was Bertie who began 
to keep a notebook, labelled ; Punishments hy C. She 
only knew of it when he was gone — when they did not 
find him anywhere ; it arrived, by post, to Charlie, without 
a message ; bu^^she, knowing the handwriting, took it from 
the hall table where the afternoon post was laid ; and went 
away with it to her cloister — the secret 'garden. 

Bertie had a gift — of writing verse. She could well 
imagine that it had left the clear-eyed resolute man of 
affairs who was Bertie now. But on the day when she read 
what was written by her lost son she was beyond weeping 
over it. She read the terrible indictmejxt quite dry-eyed. 

It was clever ; it was brilliant. It was savage and subtle. 
Her mind seemed to faint at the realisation of her son’s mind. 
He had been thinking all this ; and was quiet ? She laid it 



down on Charlie’s desk as he sat in the gunroom^ looking 
over estate accounts. “ Read it,” she had said in so small 
and trembling a voice that it did not seem to be her own. 
She had lelj him. He had never spoken of the poem ; nor 
did she. 5jj!ie thought he had read it before burning it ; 
but had never been sure. 

The subject was never reopened between them. Charlie 
would have hated to be wrong in her eyes. It wasn’t a 
question of other people — he cared very Tittle for public 
opinion ; but she must think of him as finally godlike. 

Then that was all till her sudden illness after Bertie went ; 
when nc had said : “ You shall have your boy back. . . .” 
It was curious to her — longing for Bertie — to find Charlie 
impotent to find and bring him back. Some hidden part of 
her mind was glad that Charlie had failed. She was proud — 
proud — of Bertie’s disiippearance ; of his pride ; and of his 
long, ycL succinct and terrible, poem. 


She didn’t want — then — to go up to London very often. 
It was lonely — but she had her daughters, hadn’t she ? 


This week-end passed quickly ; and her sons went up to 
their London offices again, driving the girls. All came to 
say goodbye — her fine young men and thek loves. She 
and these young women were poles apart — but the distance 
was smoothly paved and the vistas about it charming. 
They kissed her cheek, and said how they had enjoyed the 
week-end. No, they weren’t coming down again till. . . . 
She looked after Charles’s car, which had brought them all 
down, and thought : “ In ihis place there are no memories 
wjiich you wish toyteep.” Later in the morning Morris 
came to her and confirmed that the sale was completed. 

“ I undystand Charles is negotiating for a house in 
Surrey,” he said, “ ancf Robert’s girl has already looked 





over one in Surrey too. . . . They have hedged and hesitated 
about it. But I understood, when I went up to say good- 
bye this morning and to see them off, that tWiy now feel 
definitely there is nothing at all to keep them heifc-” 

“ I . . . I’ll stay then,” she said slowly. “ Biid you like 
my future daughters-in-law, Morris ? ” 

“ Amusing, pretty girls. . . . Robert’s girl is clever. 
Charles’s girl is stupid.” 

“I hope ril^have grandchildreni” 

“ Don’t be in a hurry.” 

“ They will be good parents, I’m sure.” 

“ Perhaps like your daughters and their husbandi.” 

“ I’m going up to Loddon again. I’ll stay at my club. 
I shall go to see Irene cv^jry night. You sec. Rivers has 
settled in ; she can stay here . . . and I will roam. 

“ At least that is something,” hc«'said. “ It is too early 
to tell you that I love you and want to marry ydU ; but I 
tell you so that you will perhaps remember me.’" 

“ Morris I ” 

“ Life isn’t over for you,” he said. “ What on earth do 
you think ? You will have to continue to face up to it. 
Don’t give in.” 

“ Bertie was born just before I was twenty. . . .” 

Now he knew that she was reliving that far-awJy time ; 
recounting infinitesimal happenings around Bertie’s birth. 
But he kiiew-also that women arc like that. Gently he cut 
it short. “ Live for the future,” he said. 

“ Do you know I have met Bertie 'loo ? In London — 
over from America ? But I am no longer his mother ; he 
rejects me.” 

“ Aren’t you being melodramatic, my dear ? ” 

“ No.” She shook her head. And Bertie is a successful 
engineer — inventor, I think. He is o'^r here for a famgjus 
American firm. . . . My son-in-law kneWrpf it. He was at 
the first night of that play. . . 

“ In which you insist Irene was*acting ? ” 
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“ In which Irene was starring. I — I have been to her 
flat . . . but she has made her own life now. There's a 
man ”u 

She stoiroed. 

“ Of cojirse. A man who has helped her ? ” 

“ Yes. Wh&i . . . when she must have needed help.” 
Then she sai^ gently : “ If she had had great difficulties — 
oh, anything — she could have let us knov;^ . . 

“ Neither she nor Bertie would have done that.” 

“ I know.” 

“ Diana, I am terribly sorry. But I think you must do 
what you feel is best. Don't seel^ advice any more ; don't be 
overruled any more.” 

“ I 5,hall not.” 

“ Your family have all turned out well.” 

“ lost ones . . * ? ” 

He kneAv she was going from him for q^ ite a long while 
perhaps. Equally he thought that her seeking would be in 
vain ; always in vain. She would never find those whom she 
pined to see — except as strangers. “ How are you getting 
on with your, house ? ” 

“ Oh, V ell/’ she said absently. “ Dear Rivers will make 
it all complete while I am away.” 

“ So you are really going up to Town again, to stay ? 
Actually to contact Frances Falaise again ? ” 

“ What else am I going for? It may be only for five 
minutes in privacy — but I must see her once more. I must 
talk. I can’t leave it like this between us.” 

“ There is nothing between you. Get it all out of your 
head.” 

“ It is there till I die.” 

“ Will you marry me ? he said. " Early days to ask ; 
b%t here I am for )«)ur taking. It might help. . . 

“ No. I thinK my Charlie has me forever. . . . Dear 
Morris.” 

“ You need time. I am sorry I spoke so soon.” 
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The weddings were fixed. Decisions had wavered ; but 
they were not to be at a register office. That corrforted her. 
They were to be as soon as possible — ^actuallypext week. 
And they were to be married together — the twcf.couples. 


The brides wore lovely gowns ; billowin{!i veils. Diana 
was surprised ^t the number of people asked — nearly all 
strangers to her ; and strangers to Charlie — could he look 
down on his tall sons ? The weddings gave her a proper and 
complete reason for her trip to Town. At least there was 
money in modest plenty— she bought beautiful clothes, 
almost regardless of mourning. She and the parents qf both 
brides were very friendly — ^June had only a mother. It was 
the brides’ parents who gave the news of the new homes — 
she pretended to know all about them ; but of course her 
recent loss an^ its attendant arrangements excused any 
ignorance of detail. The brides were cool, charming ; 
satisfied. But she could not help thinking : Marriage won*t 
have any deep wonderjul surprises for them, * 

Foolishly, she had half dreamed of seeing Frances Falaise 
and her brother at the church — but of coursc^they were not. 
The relationship — so firm to her — had not been, anjJ would 
not be, discovered and believed in. And standing smiling, 
while the wedding cars drove away before the guests began 
to step into tfie fleet of cars waiting for them, she could not 
remember that Bertie’s leaving home had ever been discussed 
with either of her other sons. They had been in their last 
3^ear at Cambridge and had not seen him go. 

Hadn’t Charlie said anything to them when they came 
back ? Yes. So much she had known — Charlie had spoken. 
With new geniality he had said :* “ Wouldn’t you chaps like 
to have a go in Paris and then at thervinter sports befirre 
you get into harness ? . . .” And he had sent them with 
plenty of money in their ipockcts. He and ske were left 
alone with Irene. And then came tliat morning when Irene 
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had gone ; having quietly so^d her gift-horse the previous 
day. 

She had ' bought that somehow Irene had slipped off to 
follow Chat lie and Robert with the purchase price of the 
colt in her {pocket — and this allowed time for her to write to 
themtoenquirj’. “Don’t wire; it’s only a silly prank,” had 
said Charlie, by ack as thunder. “ Don’t let Irene think her- 
self too important. ...” 

Well, Irene was not at Kitzbuhcl. . . . But how leisurely 
the boys were in answering ! The boys were absorbed in 
their ski-ing ; and a great toboggan race in which both — 
novices as they were — competed.^ 


Morris Newland left the wedding receptions when she 
did. He came with hereto her club. She poured his tea. She 
said : “ L,nvely weddings.” 

He replied: “Yes.” 

And he said that April’s people were nice, but June’s 
mother rather a uagedy ; and she agreed with him. 

They talkedUiTlfftfe ; before he put the question which she 
knew he would put : “ And now, Diana ? And now ? ” 

“ And now,” she said lightly, poised over the tea tray, 
“ Rivers and I are putting my new house in order — but I 
am deciding to . . . travel for awhile sometime. I told you 
so. ...” 

“ When ; and where ? If one may ask.” 

“ When — I’m not sure. I think I shall go to America at 
first.” 

“ You’ve never travelled alone,” he said. 

“No. What a confession J ” 

“ Don’t forget me when fhe time comes for you to go.” 

if I shan’t forget ymu, Morris. I shall write often. I am 
sure I shall want ^o write to you.” 

“ I hear,”«he said, “ a man told me in my club this morn- 
ing when I dropped in — that the great Zoe Grey will take 



Frances Falaise’s place when she has to go back to open in 
New York.” 

“ Oh,” she said. 

“ It would take a first-rate actress to tollow h*. 1 daresay 
Zoe Grey will fill the bill all right. She’s every nit as much 
of a draw as the American. Miss Falaise opel s in New York 
as soon as possible after she gets home. So I u"-ad.” 

“ ril be staying awhile in New York,” she said calmly. 
“ I would like to see a first night thire . . . see how it com- 
pares with a London opening.” 

“ Very interesting.” 

“ I am very uninformed^ am I not ? ” she asked calmly. 

“ You have been a very sheltered woman. Now,” he said, 
“ you must get out from the shelter and take life as most 
others have to do.” 

“ Morris I ‘ Sheltered ’ 1 . . . Yds, sheltered,” she said 
slowly. “ Whqp Bertie and Irene were Idst I didn’t even 
know how to look for them.” 

“ But you think you have found them now.” 

“ Yes,” she said very surely. • 

“ Follow your heart, Diana. But keep some sort of place 
for me.” 

“ Are you going down home tonight ? ” 

“Yes.” He glanced at his wristwatch. “ And I must go.” 
Then he went quickly ; much moved. Soon she got up too, 
to go to 'her room ; and, as she passed, here and there a 
fellow member looked up, nodded, smiled at her. She 
smiled back again ; having no memory of them. But she 
must make new friends ; begin to build a new life. She 
must not be the lost lonely widow when she declared her 
heart to Irene and to her firstborn son. She must not be an 
object of pity — this much she knew — but a strong, hand- 
some, vital woman, who was able to cf pe with her new li^'e. 
She had had practically no intimates — just acquaintances — 
and Charlie. They were his^icquaintances too. . 4 . Of course 
that would be so. She had net kept one old school friend ; 
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they had all married and disifcrsed — Charlie had not really 
made them very welcome when they had flitted into her 
horizon no\ and then . . . leave ; retirement ; some reason. 

They wrote occasionally at first She also sent Christmas 

cards and \|rote occasionally. It stopped years ago. Now 
she would per^ tps write and say that she hoped they would 
meet when cor venient. . . . 

But they would have their grown-up and ijiarried children 
to visit first . . . ? 

Again she had a box for the theatre that night. She did 
not want a lonely stall. And she had been trusting to pick 
up some acquaintance here at her <^lub who would come with 
her — ^nd be content to go back to the club without her ; 
she dawdled on her way out of the big room. A woman was 
looking after her ; she had the name suddenly : she crossed 
the room again to her? “ Lady Darroll ; after all this long 
time I ” ' 

“ And Mrs. Wycombe, isn’t it ? I was sure. . . .” The 
other rose. “ I was so sorry to read in the papers of your 
sad loss ” 

“ Thank you. Thank you. , . 

“ Your family will be a comfort to you ” 

“ Oh ves. I don’t know what I would have done without 
them ” 

Find the right words ; hesitations didn’t matter. She 
went on : “I rang up and booked a box — lucky to get it — 
for the Falaise play tonight. Will you come with me ? I 
have no other guest. . . 

It happened that the other member could come. “ I wasn’t 
able to go on the first night ; I’ll be delighted.” 

“ My daughter and son-in-law took me to the first night ; 
they thought it would be ^ood for me. . . . One doesn’t 
kifbw how one feels •bout that. . . .” 

“ Oh, you weie wise to go. I’m sure your daughter was 
right. We«don’t mourp quite fthe same way these days. 
Shall I be down again about seven o’clock then ? And won’t 
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you dine with tm ? A quiet corher table that I generally have 
when Fm here. . . 

They separated to go up to their rooms. 

“ I felt I wanted to see the play again ; and Fm not often 
in Town,” Diana said when they were in the taxicab, after 
early dinner, travelling swiftly towards the f^^eatre. “ I hear 
everyone’s still talking about it.” 

How could, she keep her voice so cairn; so com- 
posed ? She didn’t know — ^for the* whole of her vibrated 
to her expectations ; her hopes that were the echoes of 
the prayers she had prayed since she had seen Frances 
Falaise. , 

“ Yes. Everyone says she’s just too lovely,” the; other 
woman replied. , ^ 

“ Brilliant. . . . But of course I wasn’t quite in the right 
mood I ” 

“ Of course t^ot. How brave you are, though I ^ 

“ I am feeling very lost.” 

" My dear, I so understand ; I so remember . . .” 

But now Lady Darroll — older in widowhood — left the sad 
memories alone. And they were in time to make a leisurely 
way to the box which Diana had telcphoned/or directly she 
got home from her former visit. She had sent hej cheque 
express post without telling any of the family — her sons and 
those week-ending girls who were to be her daughters-in- 
law. 

She hadn’t told Rivers. 

For they would all have discouraged her in her fancies. 
They would all have overlaid the topic with others ; they all 
thought her just a little obsessed over Irene, whom she had 
lost by her own fault — and Charlie’s. 

They had no inkling of h& heart’s torture ; Charlie 
hadn’t known the whole of it. When she had seen Km 
suffering over her she had braced herself ftom the welter of 
despair which had for some days pvercome het ; and pre- 
tended to believe him. It must have been good acting to 
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deceive him who watched anb learned her every mood — or 
so he thought. It would have been cruel to undeceive him. 
Besides, hcjdid not know that more than once she had had 
the clear thought : “ If Charlie were gone I could have my 
children. . | 

She pushed he thought away always. Charlie was not a 
family man. l/iterally he did not want to see beyond himself 
and his u vn^ generation ; chiefly represeyted by herself. 
And he could make her forget. Was he not the prince of 
lovers ? Besides, a young woman does not know — so she 
thought later ; so she thought now, today ; if it has to be 
husband or children, the young woman had thought, it 
must Ijc the husband. By and by — she could now remember 
her thoughts of years ago — it will all come right. The 
children are happy. School is a life of its own ; and they 
have Ri'/ers. For awhile, doubtless, the children had looked 
on her an(^ Charhe as two people appearing magically some- 
times — interesting for their very rareness ; yes, they had 
surely looked at them like that ? She could not have said 
when the change came ... it had come about imperceptibly 
that she no more belonged in her children's hearts ; and 
neither did Charlie. But Rivers trained them beautifully and 
kindly jn the holidays ; Rivers helped the young things ; 
Rivers took them to her hungry heart. . . . 

They were seated in their box —she and Lady Darroll. 

I hear she’s wonderful,” her guest was saying again, 
and she was again 'Agreeing. 

It was absurdly comforting to have picked up this fellow 
club member so easily. She must now make use of all her 
contacts. She must not appear to anyone as the lost suppliant 
for people’s help and favours. She must be the poised 
woman with a sense of direction. When they seated them- 
selves the programjhe girl had come in ; and as Diana 
bought two prdgrammes she slipped two coins into the 
girl’s hand •with a note^“ Willtyou find out if there is an 
answer, please, when convenient ? ” 
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The girl slipped the half-crcfwns into her pocket. “ Yes, 
madam. During the first interval.” 


Wonderful I Wonderful I ” Lady Darroll y^LS spying, 
clapping enthusiastically as the curtain\‘ fell. “ She’s 
wonderful I ” 

“ Yes, isn’t 3he ? ” The mother’s heart ''swelled with 
triumph. They looked over the auditorium, and her guest 
noted friends and waved to them. One or two people came 
to their box because of Lady Darroll. “ Soon they must 
come because of me,” Diana thought almost timidly. And 
she thought, too, bow nice it would have been had Morris 
been here ; shelter for her ineptitude in not having fiends ; 
in having fallen out of knowledge of matters of public 
interest, such as the theatre. . . . Of course Charlie had taken 
more notice of his two married daughters' when they had 
attracted to themselves good husbands. . . . How irrelevant 
that was I . . . So now her thoughts twisted and turned back 
on themselves till in a clearing in her mind she knew that 
looking back was of no use ; no use at all. Forward was the 
only direction where she might find her newJonely self. 

The programme girl brought her a folded note. “ I will 
call back for the answer, madam.” Diana opened the folded 
note and read : 

“ Dear Mrs. Wycombe : 

“ I think I remember you rather clearly. It is nice of 
you to write to me. I wonder if you would care to come 
to my flat for a light supper. If so, just say ‘ yes ’ to the 
programme girl and if you would care to come please 
come to my dressing-room, and I can drive you there, 
and send you home when you wish^.o go. I can sparer a 
certain time — but the management likes me to keep 
reasonably early hours. ^ 

“ Yours sincerely . . .” 
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Diana said to the progranime girl who hovered in the 
background^: “ Please tell Miss Falaise the answer is * Yes 

She trem jled all over. 

She waited through the next act, however, before she 
mentioned Lady Darroll that she was engaged for supper. 

She hardly If .lew how she sat through the two acts that 
followed. In F ‘r head rang the applause ; she clapped auto- 
matically, follfewing her guest’s enthusiasm^ All she cared 
for was that the play should be over, and she on her way to 
Frances Falaise’s dressing-room. She bade her club friend 
goodbve mechanically as the final curtain fell after the 
applause and the curtain-calls ; gaid : “ It was so nice to 
have ypu. . . .” And in a couple of minutes someone came 
to take ^er behind, to the dressing-room. 

The dresser opened the door and she felt she had arrived 
at the eijjd — or was it at the first stage ? — of a tremendous 
journey. ^ 

A curtain was drawn a yard from the door across the 
commodious dressing-room ; and she was shown to an 
armchair just inside. She heard the actress speaking to her 
dresser as she sat behind the curtain. That voice made 
music. Diana listened raptly just for its intonation. It had 
matured, ; but could one ever forget Irene’s voice ? It would 
draw her in the darkness ; if only a disembodied sweetness 
of sound. 

It was kind, rich ; low, yet with a thrill in it. Now she 
realised — she reme jibered — that the thrill had always been 
there. Oh yes I Yes 1 This was Irene’s voice. 

Through the curtain the actress called softly : “ Forgive 
me for keeping you waiting, Mrs. Wycombe.” 

She called back just as softly that it didn’t matter. She 
felt an intruder. . . . 

<^rances Falaise p^ped through. “ Were you in front ? ” 

" Yes,” Diana said, from a dry mouth ; but smiling. 

" Your libtc was hanejf d to m« when I was making up. . . . 
I’ve only just read it properly. ... I didn’t gather that 



you had come to sec the pliy again till I read the note 
again 

“ I wondered if it would be too much to ask* for a short 
talk with you.” 

“ No. I have no matinie tomorrow. . . . The^est c^f this 
evening is free. . . .” And then she said : Tm elad vou 
can have a bite with me. It will be fun.” 

“ I am staying at my club,” Diana almost \i'hispered. 

“ One’s club is such a refuge,” the lovely young woman 
remarked. Her head withdrew. 

“ It is sweet of you to ask me,” Diana faltered to the 
curtain. “ Of course I must not spoil your rest ” 

“ Oh, I sleep wonderfully ; and I can always spend the 
morning in bed. It will be a pLasure for me to have you ” 

A knock at the door. In came Follett. 

• He paused when he saw the visitor. “ Haven’t I had the 
pleasure of meeting you before ? Mrs Mrs. Wycombe ? ” 

She put up a hand which had suddenly gone limp. He 
was charming ; easy. He pressed the hand gently. But he 
was not pleased. I have asked her for supper and a heart- 
to-heart,” said Frances Falaise, lightly, coming out from 
behind the curtains, in the simplest of plain shoj^t frocks, nearly 
covered by the chinchilla cape swinging from her shoulders. 
And how beautiful she looked ! How careless and calm ! 

“ So I am not to take you out to supper ? ” said Follett, 
smiling. 

“ Just not tonight, darling,” she said.h'ghtly. 

Ah, yes. Lightly. “ Of course I’ve heard that stage people 
call each other darling and love and . . .” Diana’s mind said, 
rebuking her sudden resentment. She rose. 

“ I’ll drive you both to the hotel, anyway,” said Follett. 

Then they were all three in his car, driving to that quiet 
desirable hotel in a cul-de-sac^ where sa many distinguishod 
visitors found it preferable to others in London. And Diana 
was talking ; it was gay in 'he car — but suspense had grip- 
ped her all the same. 
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What did she mean to saj^ to this star ? How say it ? 
There were years to be bridged ; dead thick walls of reti- 
cence to kiiock,down. She began altogether to doubt her 
ability. . . Then they were stopping. FoUett parted from 
them ©n nis floor and the lift went up again. 

They were ii the flat, the maid opening the door before 
the actress cc^ld ring. They went into the large sitting- 
room, where € small table stood near an electric fire. Soup ; 
chicken sandwiches ; a half-bottle of champagne arriving 
in an ice-bucket, brought by the maid. Frances said : “ Go 
to bed, Mary dear ”, and they were alone. Frances opened 
the bottle expertly, poured champagne into two glasses. 
She raised hers with a smile. Diana clinked her glass against 
it with^a hand that trembled so much that she faltered an 
apology ; tried to say something ; stopped. 

“ I hoj3c you take supper ? ” the hostess asked. 

“ I donk really. Thank you. I dined at my club before . . . 
But if I may sit with you . . 

Frances Falaise asked frankly : ‘‘ What are we cele- 
brating ? ” 

“ A reunion,” Diana whispered. 

They both d^ank ; set their glasses down. Frances turned 
to her jellied consomme. The slender white hand was firm 
on the spoon; while Diana shook in every nerve of her 
body. “ You are so charmingly pertinacious,” said the 
actress, smiling across the table. “ W'hat can I really tell you 
that you want to •kpow ? ” 

“ Have you . . . have you ... a mother ? ” Diana asked 
stupidly. And she knew she was stupid ; but also that the 
other understood her ; every thought in her urgent mind 
was too clear ; too clear. That she knew ; but could not 
care. This occasion might flever come again. Here she was, 
in© a position of alnfost unheard-of privilege, alone with — 
now she had asoimilated this — possibly the most famous 
young Amarican actress^ of the day, after the very slightest 
of acquaintanceship. 
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“No. I have no mother li\feng. Except a very delightful 
woman who has played mother to both my brother and me.” 

She reached out for a sandwich and w^s eafting it with 
appetite. But very soon she had finished ; a / iped her fingers 
on a fine napkin, pushed the table away on its wjieelsr They 
faced each other beside the fire. 

“ You are so like a daughter I lost 1 ” 

“ She died?” 

“No.... No.... I...losther.’»^ 

“ So you want me to tell you my story.” 

The actress laughed. 

“ It is really wonderful,” said Diana very quietly, her 
hands gripped on her knee, “ just to sit here and hear you 
and look at you.” 

“ But I am afraid you cannot look long. . . .” 

“ If you would tell me anything — just something. . . .” 

Then Diana, knew that in this poised brilliant young 
woman she met a woman of the world ; a wider world than 
hers had been. Supplications were out of order. One did 
not make such appeals any more than, dowfi at home, among 
her neighbours of the county, one could make heartfelt 
appeals to them. The appeal, yes. But not from the breaking 
heart. No embarrassments : “ I leave it to you,” Diana said 
with a difficult smile. ' 

She had noted how softly the room was lighted till this mo- 
ment — and Frances Falaisc, with a flick of her slender fin- 
gers — yes, those were Irene’s hands — put^'utone of thelamps. 

“ My favourite brother left home before I did,” said 
Frances, lovely in the soft light that was like a golden gloam- 
ing. “ But we found each other. We had always been 
special friends. You know how in largish families two are 
often special friends ? I left home soon after he did. We 
never went back.” 

A silence. “ In fact we shook the dust lif what was called 
‘ home ’ from our feet,” sa^ the actress impish?/. 

Diana did not speak ; did not stir. There was such a hun- 
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ger in her for understanding ^at she would not have dared 
to interrupt with any question. “ We found each other in 
London,” I ranges Falaise said. “ Of course he had left a clue 
for me. I wenjt away very early one morning when our 
parents had left for Italy — and even our old governess was 
called away'forji day or two.” She paused, reflecting. “ Our 
father had haj/ a terrible row with my brother before they 
left . . . andjfiext morning my brother had gone. Only I 
knew where. I had moi:?ey from . . . something I sold. I took 
what clothes I could carry. I got a lift in a stranger’s car 
anywhere he was going — he told me his direction, and I 
asked to be put down at a station fifty miles away where I 
wasn’t known. We met in London — my brother and I — 
and he had everything all ready. He had got copies of our 
birth certificates from the county town near our home. He 
had our passports. . . .• He was nearly twenty-six and I was 
nearly eighteen. . . . On the ship in which we presently 
sailed in the steerage for America a stewardess in the first 
class went sick. I was taken on as stewardess for the voyage 
out and back — only you wouldn’t have expected me to come 
back — would you ? I applied through one of the stewards. 
‘ ril say I know you I ’ he said. Adventure ; Adventure. 
... I needn’t go into the details of all our precautions. . . . 
'Bertie hid altered my age to twenty-one on my passport 
very cleverly. ... We might have failed — been caught — 
only by the time our parents came home and our governess 
had returned and fiecome anxious when she found I wasn’t 
really staying with my married sister — as I wrote her I 
would — well, I’d been many things in many places.” 

She paused. “ America seemed a wonderful country for 
the young. The young adventured always. Almost needless 
to say I came to grief. Yoa realise I am leaving out many 
thjngs ; things I donjf want to think about. . . .” 

Diana tremble i. 

“ No. . . 0 No. . . . Tell me %[1. . . .” Was that her own 
voice whispering . . . wliispering : " Tell me all . . .” ? 



The actress smiled ; finishe^l her little meal ; rose and put 
the tray out into the hall. Now they were really alone ; shut 
in ; the whole enclosed world here was for. them only. But 
they were not close ; they were strangers. 


TAe Story 

The girl was fresh to adventure ; she wA not lonely — 
for adventure companioned her. If she missed anything, it 
was her horse — that pale colt which she had communed 
with, who understood her as she understood him. It had 
been hard to sell him. 

But there was Bertie, her most beloved brother — the same 
thoughts in both their head«. How easy it was I Bertie had 
money saved ; he had done many amateur but expert jobs 
for that engineering firm twenty miies away in the county 
town. They had taught him out of interest?. She hid no idea 
he had so muen money. . . . But then he was a genius. 
Their father had turned him out till he had “ apologised ” 
for insolence ; and he had taken their nlother away. . • . 
She had heard Father say urgently but tenderly to her mother 
“ It will do him good. I intend him for farnjing — my eldest 
son. . . The girl had thoughti storming to herself : “ Your 
intention 1 He has intentions too 1 ” The fatKer knew 
nothing of what Bertie had done. . . . The kind of degrees 
he had taken . . . his progress in the Army. Well, he hadn’t 
been told.' All he thought was : WAen gets hom he belongs 
here to m ; if I say so. 

How easily she had sold the lovely colt too. . . . How 
easily she had gone away in the night with hand luggage, 
leaving that necessarily lying note for dear Rivers : “ I’m 

going to Clare in London Then she had written to tell 

Bertie how she had done it, he had sen^^ a telegram for-hef — 
just on the eve of their sailing in a crowded steerage — a tele- 
gram from Glasgow to bQ,wilder them. A r^ate ” at the 
engineering firm, just going on holiday to his people up 



there, had sent it for him ; arid he kept his promised silence 
— that was a very remarkable thing. The silent Scot 1 
Bertie always called him that. ... So they provided a red 
herring for her t rail ; and his. Then they were in the ship, a 
fast ship — a fou,(^-and-a-half-day ship ; with a crowd of poor 
people travellif^g anxiously, clearing the customs ; off the 
pier ; away imo New York ; the brother and sister. 

The miraciSous arrival I He had a letter from the engineer- 
ing firm which had beiriended him ; he’d saved back pay. 
He didn’t use his Army rank, but he had money enough 
to allow them both to land. Just at first he watched her ; 
then distance parted them. She was proud ; she would not 
make herself a burden ; besides, now she had dicovered 
that she had that quality — beside her fey beauty — ^which 
drew men. Had she wished to, she could not have changed 
that. As a matter of fact she used her quality. 

But her experience did not match the fey beauty — mere 
gift of Nature. ... 

She and her brother were parted by far greater distances 
than the whole size of the country they had left. . . . One 
felt differently ; one thought differently ; one became con- 
scious — if one* were frightened especially — and one was — 
of danger. Other girls talked freely. If a girl got a man to 
help her along . . . 

The men were there. 

Low types the girls had seemed to her till she got used to 
her new ways of li^^ing ; then she knew them as fine friends ; 
ruthless in their ways of life — how generous I How kind ! 
. . . How wise to the dangers of which every working girl 
should be conscious I 

However, following their tuition, she was never without 
a job ; always in restaurant or sometimes small cafds ; one 
changed one’s luck. A£ the proprietor of such saw one turn 
down the attentions of a good customer he was down on 
one hard I One had to ynderstimd. If one were not clever 
in handling such a customer, one was soon out on the 
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street She hadn’t stenogra->)hers* training : she started on 

that ; night classes : but time did not run to it, nor money. . . . 


The actress went on quietly, and as if car Jessly, with the 
story ; lighting a cigarette ; finishing the cig rette ; lighting 
another. h 


The girl grew clever — but not clever enou^. 

The other girls would tell her how ; she listened. They 
had a store of knowledge and they shared it with the English 
kid. They liked the young fellow who turned up once or 
twice and was presented to them as her brother, hfis name 
was now Bertie Falaise. But, say, your name is different. 
She’s not called Falaise — no kidding. Tell us.” 

o 11* 

Bertie had explained something to her, but not, at all. 

“ We’re stepbrother and sister really,” she had said. 

Different fathers.” And as she spoke the lie, she wondered 
where Bertie had got that new name from — that new 
strange name. ‘‘ But my name’s going to be Falaise,” she 
had said, daring it ; “ he’s arranged it.” For phe had wanted 
to be the same as Bertie now that she had seen him again. 

It happened on early-closing day — for it was a Sunday. 
They opened for their regulars for the midday meal — and 
some lingered and had to be chivvied off. 

Bertie was waiting for her. 

The regulars — all men — ^no girls today — wanted to linger 
because they suspected she was going off with the newcomer 
when she had refused them. All but one of them left at the 
manager’s brusque dictum ; but one stayed, pulled off his 
coat and fought Bertie. The nianager went slowly to the 
door and closed it. He shuffled them c^TUt to the back, pu;;h- 
ing them. “ There y’arc 1 Fight there 1 Anc> you, my girl, get 
off home with you ; side door sharp before they.gits back ! ” 

“ He’s my brother 1 ” she crf,ed. 



I know what you both Ire, and what you want,” the 
proprietor said. “ Get out and have it, but not in my place 1 ” 
However, he di in’t mind a fight if the doors were locked. 
Then somehowj :hey were all in the smelly back room full of 
stuff-^ookjing-ipots, stove nearly red hot — an old Filipino 
dancing out o* the way of the fighters, and waving his 
filthy dishclot)*!. 

The Filipiift) cheered in his cracked voice and prepared to 
enjoy the fight. She backed into a corner protected by a 
table stacked with dirty plates, and watched Bertie with 
terror and exultation. 

Exultation — for she saw him foj: the first time as a fighter. 
And s'^' she remembered — right away in another life — a life 
not so •'‘ot, cruel or exultant as this moment — that he had 
been medium-weight foxing champion both at his school 
and univ'^rsity. . . . Not that she remembered his interrupted 
university career — for he had come home after the war 
saying to his father’s face that he would not go back. 

He had been kept too short of money. Humiliatingly 
short. Had they been poor he would not have complained ; 
but it was his father’s antipathy that kept him short. His 
father had tak«i a dislike to him early in life. It was so in 
families — so he had been told when he grew older and, 
during his last term, with other men, there had been a dis- 
cussion group — not dignified by such a name — they would 
have laughed at that. Families had been exhaustively dis- 
cussed — not as enLl^cs so much as separate personalities. . . . 
“ They get tired of you,’' had said one pale youth, hugging 
a knee as he sat doubled up on a low pouffe. 

‘‘ I’m damn tired of mine,” Bertie had said. He was 
shortly after to refuse to finish his university course and to 
spend his time in the engineering firm which had encouraged 
hifti before. He woiffd never forget this firm, and what the 
boss had done for him. A meal in the hospitable little house 
adjoining tlfe premises, ^ood p&in food and talk, and the 
money they let him earn ther|, and the knowledge they gave 



him — ^with the free run of their by no means inconsiderable 
shops ; — and then his service in the Royal Engineers — had 
sponsored his start and rapid rise in the ne^ world when he 
and she had found themselves almost bro. ^e, but glorious, 
in the strange country. ... 

All this lay at the back of her mind — so She said now. It 
rose in her mind ; unforgettable while the f ght whirled to 
a close. Bertie had prophesied to her during niany long talks 
in the woods and fields around that place which for a long 
time she had called home — though now she tried to abjure 
it and banish it as he did. 


It was Sam the manager who called the fight off.., He had 
loved it — he had lusted with the fighters — there was no 
doubt of that. But he didn’t want a fight to the cjpath such 
as these two young men had started. There was murder 
here. . . . “ No moidcr roun’ my place,” he cried, and thrust 
between them at risk of his own body and bones. He was 
flung about in the continuing battle — but he stopped it. He 
screamed and yelled. He ran the 5'^oung Englishman’s 
opponent out of the door of the cafe, and threw him on the 
pavement, slammed and locked the door ; clpsed the 
shutters inside. And then he came back to the young folk 
whom he had left in the backyard. “ He daren’t squeal,” he 
said, with a backward jerk of the head. “ And now ; come 
here, youse.” 

Bertie stood up straight, slim and limber. He called the 
proprietor “ sir ”. It was a clever thing to do. The pro- 
prietor said he guessed he was British too, like his sweetie. 
. . . They did not deny this idea, since the proprietor found 
it agreeable ; or seemed so to do. Anyway, the sister-and- 
brother story would have been laugh’ed off. “ You’m got 
some valuable muscles,” said the proprietor, feeling Bertie’s 
biceps in the friendliest \vay. “ Me, I don’t care to see a 
muss ; I like to see it scientific ; I guess you’re some boxer.” 
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“ I boxed for Cambridge.” j 

“ What’s Cambridge ? We got a Cambridge somewhere 
in this big count y.” 

“ It’s just one ■ )f our universities. I was there a year before 
I wenHnto the J».rmy. We have a boat race against Oxford 
University.’^ ; 

“ Wal, guesr I’ve heard of that. Now you two’s better 
outta this plafi; o’ mine. Good luck to you. This gal got 
anywhere to go ? ” 

“ She goes along with me, sir. And thanks for the fight.” 
Bertie had always had a way with him if he chose to use it. 
He used it now. The manager thawed. They shook hands. 
For the girl there was a fatherly kiss ; and from somewhere 
they had not till now known existed — a top-floor bedroom — 
a blowsy woman appeared, and kissed her too. “ Sweeties, 
huh ? ” she said, having gathered so much from the pro- 
prietor. " Well, you’se better be getting home wherever 
you belong. Good night, and it’s been nice seeing you.” 

This was dismissal. And soon she would have nowhere 
to go ; for she owed her rent ; she knew her few belongings 
would be kept back for that. Outside on the pavement she 
told Bertie so»much. “I’ve caused trouble here, my 
dear,” she said — and how much older she sounded since 
he had last seen her — his little sister I “ I think he won’t 
want me back tomorrow. He’ll give me five dollars and 
say so.” 

“ You’ve quit ncv. Nevermind. You’re with me.” 

“ But my week’s wages ? ” 

“Never mind that. You’re coming along with me.” 
But she said she was provided for. . . . 


9rances Falaise laughed quietly and la 2 ily now and again 
while telling the story. 



Diana Wycombe had manajl^ed to lean back quietly in her 
soft chair while she heard all this ; and more. 

Oh I more I more I more I 

Then the narrative went on : 

“ You’ll gather my brother and I neve:^ made eiiemies. 
He had instructed me about that when de first left me. 

‘ Never make an enemy/ he said. Very wise, don’t you 
think ? ” 

“ Very wise,” Diana replied, faintly. 

“ My home — I am sure it would seem to you a terrible 
place — ^was at the top of a tenement house in a slum. I 
wish not to remember thq names of streets and numbers of 
houses now, unless they are useful — the memories, J mean. 
And I daresay that — if I ever write my memoirs— shan’t 
mention them either. I shall remember a nice little, clean 
little farmhouse in Tennessee. . . . All my folks bfjjng dead, 
except my brilliant brother. It will make a- charming 
memoir — Bertie as a brother knight-errant, always appear- 
ing just in time ; always watching little sister — even if from 
afar . . . the hired help working the little farm, with my 
childish labour. ... I think the book would be called I 
Had No Parents — unless the publishers likG) a shorter title. 
. . . But that is for the future, isn’t it ? I haven’f time to 
think of trifles now. 

“ But I’m sure you’ll be surprised — if you are still in- 
terested — that I never went with Bertie to wherever he meant 
to take me. He gave me the address wbcru I wouldn’t come, 
and I wrote him almost a success story — at least as if I had 
success just round the corner in spite of my tenement room. 
For something had happened to me that I haven’t told you 
now ; and that I did not tell him. 

" I was going to have a baby.” 


Diana leaned forward ; trembling. 



“ I knew it during that figllt. I had been fearing ; I had 
been almost sure ; and I didn’t know where to go. Bertie 
went away ; giv ng me an address where I could find him — 
the name of the I ig engineering firm where he was working ; 
and learning. 1 Jow he’s a director I He’s got the most 
important letter's after his name now 1 But he gave me 
another address too — the address of a Mrs. Falaise in 
Connecticut. X wrote it down carefully ; anjl I got another 
job — ^near my last one ; working in a rival cafe. Rivalry is a 
great card to play — I had learned that. I learned it when I 
got my baby too — I shall tell you about that, since you want 
to hear my story.” 

‘‘ Ye ^ 1 want to hear^ 

So Frances Falaise went on. 


Yes. She had fallen in love. At least she^thought it love 
in her circumstances, with few chances of pleasure and 
friendship. Naturally, she had acquired a boy-friend. Nice ? 
. . . What was nice ? . . . Fie was young and passionate ; he 
took her to Coney Island ; and also to little cafes for a meal 
sometimes. Flethad a room — and this was what she valued 
most — his friendship and the fact that he had privacy, and a 
violin ; arid that he played to her. In fact he had an apart- 
ment — one room and a bath — at the very top of a tall 
apartment house which was cheap, and asked no questions 
so long as the tenant'' paid, and lived quietly. And now she 
really did give up her own room. From his one small win- 
dow they could glimpse the Hudson, flowing by, enchanted 
river, with tiny shipping far below ; busy shipping ; noisy 
shipping ; gulls flying in from the sea ; sky so great as you 
leaned out of that window. *And she loved love. Yes. She 
waS no victim — ancf she thought she had been clever 
enough. . . . 

But she Hkd not beerb clever ^enough. And the day he 
could not but guess it her lov^r left ; he and his violin ; his 



few pots and pans — the table and cliair belonged to the 
house ; as did the poor blankets ; the room had never seen 

oved me ; when he 


the refinement of sheets. ... “ / thought he i 
knew^ I thought we would marry ; hut he left mk 
There were great lessons to be learned 
them. One was to stand alone. That was* 
bitterest. 

“ But myyoufh at home was really^ in a sort oj way^ very good 
training Jor it. You are shivering^' Mrs. Wycombe. Come 
closer to the fire. . . 


the^girl learned 
the biggest and 


The girl did not want to go to hospital when the time 
came that she had to quit her work ; when she wouldn’t 
pretend to hide her condition. Therj as — ^near the very end 
— she lay thinking and worrying under the blaijkcts — for 
warmth had tO|take the place of food often — the landlady 
came in when she had time — a tap came on the door. She 
called : “ Come in.” And in walked a rather tall lithe man, 
grey-haired ; whose portraits she had seen — she was certain 
— in the papers from time to time. He carried flowers. And 
as he came forward he looked about him. Then he sat beside 
her. And he said ; closely observing : “ You are ij;i pain ? ” 
“ Not much,” she answered. He said easily : “I was talking 
to your brother about you only yesterday.” 

What was yesterday ? Why, a Sunday. ... “I was down 
on a farm belonging to Mrs. Falaise,”,he began again con- 
versationally. “ Your brother does not know this address of 
yours. But I have been following you up since I came one 
day into Joe’s place down by the docks ; and you were 
serving there.” She did not speak ; only looked at him. 
And suddenly pain came again. And she knew what it 
heralded. The child was to be borii to her, alone hc’Lc ; 
perhaps in the dark of the night ; she would not be able to 
get up and heat water ; arfd the little scanty clcJthes she had 
been getting ready were not fiidshed. 



“ One never knows what 4ne may discover in places like 
Joe’s,” the man said. But she knew that he had again 
observed her b dden pain ; he might even know that the 
muscles of her ^gs had tautened ; that the sweat broke out 
upon’^er ;^tha under the blanket her hands were pressed 
on her body. I discovered you. When you left I found you 
again — ^Joe told me where you were— or rather he told my 
scout. It is JifEcult to get lost, my dear, '^hat is, if experi- 
enced people mean to find you. Then one of my experts 
went to watch you at your next job — ^which you left to stay 
here for a child to be born. . . . Well, whatever comes of this 
interview your child should be Jpom in a pleasanter place 
than this. ... You must be moved tomorrow. I shall make 
arrangements. We shall talk of the future when you are 
well,” 

She iQiiked at him steadily. There was a fear in her — that 
the baby iiiight be taken away. She had con^e to love it. Her 
close little companion ; her own. She had come to adore it. 
She had made up her mind that it should be hers, and no 
other’s. She lied then : “ It will be a few days yet. I shall 
stay here tonight ; and be ready to go tomorrow. But I 
don’t know w4io you arc. You will have no rights in my 
baby. I want my baby. I shall have it safely. . . . Some- 
thing of my own in this great terrifying new country.” 
Then she asked him to go. It was plain, she said, laughing 
as the pain came on, that she would be safely parked till he 
made these arrangements with her brother. She said she 
was all at sea ; and so she was. ‘‘ Tomorrow I’ll go to 
hospital if I can.” 

Then she wanted to know — since he did not go away, but 
watched her — what her brother had said. Her brother did 
not know anything of this. 

If your brother^had known,” he said, “ he would be 
here himself, making all arrangements for you. Your brother 
is a very grfcd fellow. But if you are all right for tonight — 
I shall have a few words wii» the landlady — she will do all 
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you want ; and she will walfch over you and bring you 
something nice to eat. She did not hesitate,” he said, laugh- 
ing a little, “ she took her cue very well.” hfe stood looking 
down on her for quite some seconds ; qat she showed 
nothing more. She smiled ; colour had ronjp into her 
cheeks. 

“ Come back tomorrow,” she said pleadingly half laugh- 
ing too. “ An4 thank you . . . thank you. Aly brother is 
very fine indeed.” 

When he went away, however, she had known that he 
was not in laughing mood although his lips smiled, And 
from “ Joe’s ” she recalled, between spasmodic pains, his 
name. Follett, Site saw it imprinted on the air. Ske had 
surely seen his photographs? Follett? Yes. Th/t great 
theatre man. 

Why had he followed her ? 

And then the, .landlady came in ; and from he^s too, she 
concealed the great tear of pain which ripped down her 
body ; she hid it by movement in the beej ; changing her 
position ; sitting up and bearing down. The woman 
watched her. “ Your gentleman friend left money,” she 
said jubilantly. “ I’ll look after you all right for a day or 
two. It’s not due yet, is it ? ” 

The girl said : “ Another month.” 

The woman said : “ We must be careful then. We’ll 
watch it.” 

She was different now that Follett Hjfid been. She pro- 
duced sheets ; and a portable electric heater ; a tray that 
was appetising. 

Saying “ I’ll be back ”, the woman went. Then the girl 
ate her good supper ; and lay back for a few minutes till the 
pain came at her again. 

The landlady fetched the tray when\t had passed like fae 
other pains. She gave the gjirl a long look \ “ Another of the 
pains, love ? ” 

“ No. No. . . . I’m just tir^d. I’ll go to sleep.” 



" I’ll tuck you in. And se^. If you want me, hop out and 
shout. Since you got Mr. Follett looking after you, I’ll look 
after you too ill it’s time for you to go wherever you’re 
going.” 

“ I*shall sta^lhere I My rent is paid ! ” Yes. She had paid 
her rent for a ffionth ahead. She didn’t want to move now ; ’ 
to search again. Here was a roof to which she had a claim 
for as long she had paid. She knew, anyway, that the baby 
would be born bcfore^she might have to leave. 

But she hadn’t reckoned on it being so soon. Really, her 
figure^ hadn’t shown that much. . . . She had been careful 
about her few clothes — the landlady was speaking from the 
door ^pothingly. “ You’ll do what Mr. JFollett says, ducks, 
if you’jte the wise girl. Lucky you are to have him. ... Is 
it his ? ” 

She '\{jasn’t understanding very well : “ His ? ” 

“ Youchis girl ? ” 

“ No ? ” 

“ Thought not — or you would not be here. Well, to- 
morrow you won’t be here cither. But I’m not worrying. 
He’ll see me right. And you right, since he’s taking an 
interest in yoii. What’s that ? A pain ? ” She put the tray 
down. . . . The girl stilled herself. How she did it she did 
not knbW — but the landlady was so immersed in her own 
speculative thoughts that she left the room without noticing 
the girl in the bed again. The girl had gone down, down, 
under the covers as if she were going to sleep ; under the 
covers she sweated out her pain and it passed ; when she 
came up again she was wet with sweat and shaking all over. 

She was afraid of one thing ; that if she passed into other 
hands they would — somehow — take the baby away from 
her. Say it died in birth ; Ay this ; say that. But it belonged 
t# her alone. 

She had nevef guessed she would think like this. 

Towards morning ligjit the b A)y had come. She had bitten 
her lips, bitten her arms, cl(|iched her fists, but she had not 
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screamed — indeed, the scream tjaat rose to her lips, when the 
birth happened violently, fell away in a faintness. She felt 
the afterbirth ; she was aware that sometl^ mg had to be 
' done — but what ? Then there was the lar llady, saying : 
“ You shoulda called me. There was me lyi n’ awake Svon- 
’derin’. . . But it was evident she had waked from a good 
sleep, “ Now then. I’ll have to get me scissors. ^.I’ll have to 
tear up me old towels. You lay still and nevel^'mind what 
happens to anyone but you. ... I 'don’t know what Mr. 
Follett’ll say. . . .” 

Then a wise neighbour came in from next door — the 
landlady had tapped for her. And while Irene — she wasn’t 
then Frances Falaise — lay in a half-faint this womaji had 
poured brandy down her throat ; they had cut and tied the 
tube, cleared away the mess, slapped the baby ; they had put 
milk to heat and called a doctor. 

They had openpd a drawer which she locked when she was 
out, and found a baby’s nightgown — the only one she had 
been able to make — her purse was all but empty. She had 
come down just to bare money saved for food. . . . And into 
the room walked a doctor, justly annoyed that he had not 
been properly apprised. But he was not angrydong when he 
heard of Follett ; he had stroked the mother’s sweat-wet 
hair away from her brow, and smiled at her and sala : " All 
right now. Give up.” 

So she gave up. 

A nurse came in. An ambulance waited below. 

Follett was there. 

The nursing-home was on the heights above the Hudson. 
Through her windows the sky looked so clear and blue and 
specially high. Her room was filled with flowers by the time 
of her arrival. She heard Follett* say, during the dreams of 
the sky and flowers and professional wAicome, that she wf s 
to have her baby’s cot in her room if she wiihed. She did so 
wish. She nursed her baby loo. She had all things her own 
way. “ This is a time of joy,” s^-d Follett above her. 
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So it was a time of joy. 

Each day FoUctt came to see her ; and one day soon he 
brought a woifian with him. “ You can have no idea how 
lovely she was. and is,” said Frances Falaise, smiling at Mrs.* 
Wycombe^. 

The visitor’s name was Falaise. Already she knew Bertie. 
And when Jbother and baby could come they were to con- 
valesce with her in Connecticut. 


“ Didjou think it would have bejn nice — happy — to stay with 
your o^vn mother to convalesce , . . ? ” asked Airs. Wycombe faintly. 

“ I knew it would not be nice — in those circumstances or 
any other. . . . You see^ my father was alive. 


Now Irene had known the joys of a loving home. She 
told the listener all about it. Mrs. Falaise took her as a 
daughter, because Bertie had already taken her name. 
Follett approved. Sitting beside the young mother in the 
gardens — so teautiful — Follett told her this would bring 
her good luck. She saw for herself, of course, that Bertie 
was — of had been — ^in love with Mrs. Falaise himself. He 
was — or had been — her lover. . . . She had been his refuge. 
But, also, she who became in this garden Frances Falaise 
understood that would pass. Mrs. Falaise was not a woman 
to cling to youth ; she let the years roll by and counted 
them. She had let this late love come ; and she let it die. 
So it had been. That was nine years ago. 

In this garden Follett rehearsed her for the part he was 
going to give her in a ne^ play. “ I followed you and had 
;fou followed from fhe first time I saw you,” he had said. “ I 
saw that you had already suffered. You had already learned. 
You had ^j^orked ; yoia were p8or. You had already experi- 
enced the moods and stornls of life. You have survived the 
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biggest storm. Now I will shoi|7 you how to reign. ... You 
are beautiful — but you needed the storm and the suffering.” 

In New York she had had a wonderful fiist night. 

She had played in four plays since then — tllis how playing 
was her fifth. 


The story was told. 

The flat had fallen very silent. Her daughter, bejiutiful 
stranger, looked at Diana c.ilmly. ^ 

“ Of course,” said Diana, with effort, “ all you tell me is 
intensely interesting. Needless to say, the public ^ . . does 
not know. ...” 

“ The public has been told what it may know. But I 
assure you that the whole would be a very popular story. 
It would not harm me at all . . . if you were thinking 
that.” 

“ No. I was not thinking that. But how quickly you told 
it all....” 

The actress smiled. “ All ? Did you say ‘ All *4 ” 

“ Where is ... if I may ask . . .” — “ my grandchild ” was 
almost out from Diana’s lips. She substituted . . . “ your 
son — now ? I mean when he is not — nqjt with this wonder- 
ful woman — she must be wonderful, I think ” 

“ He is at school.” She named a school where the young 
sons of the elect, of millionaires, went. Of course Diana did 
not know it ; but she guessed. “ He shares my life,” said 
Frances Falaise. “ He is always kt my first nights ; he is a 
good little boxer and keen on games. Sn the holidays he^5s 
with Mother. If I’m not playing. I’m theriJ all the time. If 
I am playing — then for week-ends, t • 

“ ‘ Mother ’ ! ” 
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Diana cried it out. Frances Falaise replied : “ With Mrs. 
Falaise, I mean.” 

The actress l^eld the champagne bottle to the light — it had 
a glassful in it. She poured it into Diana’s glass. 

“ ''^ou look ,:ired, Mrs. Wycombe.” 

“ I am Aot t red. I have heard a beautiful story.” 

“ I am glad you think it beautiful, because it is. We are 
all very hapf'y.” 

‘“Air?”. 

“ My son a.id I ; Bertie ; Mother ; Mr. Follett. He is so 
often with us that I include him, you see. Mother and he are 
very old friends, as I think I mentioned. If not, I mention it 
now. At one time — long ago — they were lovers — you 
would hear it if you talked to them, I daresay — so I don’t 
hesitate to say it. You would understand, I know, that one 
does not think aboulfit. It has passed. One does not men- 
tion it except that . . . now I am mentioning it for a purpose. 
It was their affair. But now ... I insist you are tired. I will 
ring down for a taxi.” 

Mrs. Wyconibe watched her across the room. All the 
puzzling things she might have kept for the sleepless night 
watches, which could have been her lot this night, she 
thought swiftly now. Changes of name ; legalities ; pass- 
ports . . nationalisation. . . . Well, all had been done. . . . 
Couldn’t she cry out that her children mustn’t reject her so 
easily as this ; could not pass to others’ keeping as if they 
had never belonged to her. . . ? Then the good sense which 
usually actuated her actuated her now. She thought that all 
the formalities would have been done by routine, by expert 
experience. The adoptions. . . . She stood up : and said as 
Frances Falaise turned from the telephone : “ If you would 
once say you remembered -how I crept into the nursery and 
^u — a small mite -^turned to me. From your nurse’s arms 
you reached out to me, and clung to a scrap of my dress that 
you could, reach. Two neighl^^ours — women — were there 
to see you — and one said ‘ They generally cling to their 
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nurse. . . . Baby wants jo//. . . ... It stayed in my heart, 

just that moment of time — rig|Iit until you had gone away 
years after. And then, after that, it was stjll there, rising 
whenever I thought of you. Just that one little moment 
stands so clear.” 

“ Dear Mrs. Wycombe, please keep your lofVely moments ; 
but you must not, for your own sake, link them with me.” 
“ You . . . you insist you are not my daughter: '? ” 

“ I am not yo'jr daughter. I have no mother except my 
adopted one.” 

“ Couldn’t you tell me something about your son ? ” 

“ I have, of course, photographs of him. Haven’’: you 
noticed them about the iO(Lm ? ” 

“ Of course. course. Only I have looked chiefly at 
you.” She rose and went, one by one, to the three photo- 
graphs of Frances Falaise’s son. He as like that unknown 
absconding father ? Where in him was . Francct ? One 
showed the boy pulling his light canoe down to a* lake ; he 
was about eight ; in swimming trunks only. He laughed up 
over his shoulder at the photographer. The.:e was an earlier 
one on a pony. He inherits your love of riding,” said Mrs. 
Wycombe wilfully and stubbornly. “ You loved horses 
since you were a little thing.” ‘ 

“ They were beyond my purse till recent yejr:,” said 
Frances Falaise. 

How smooth her voice was ! How calm and frank her eyes ! 
“ But you remember your chestnut cplt ? ” said Mrs. 
Wycombe, still wilfully and stubbornly.*^ 

Frances rose to telephone. 

Mrs. Wycombe’s eyes devoured her. She said insistently ; 
“ Not the colt then I But the times when you tried not to go 
to anyone else : knowing me fyr Mother I If you would 
only once remember that there were foments when you 
and I clung together — oh, there were thoje times 1 There 

were I There were 1 Oh, p^' ease 

But she could not go on beff re Aiat calm, gay, wise face 
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approaching her again across the room, the telephoning 
done. She would have liked lo say : I have — a treasure — 

your christening mug — you had two ; I have them both. 
Take one. I have your little ivory teething ring. I have thev 
lovel)' little Ge Drgian silver spoon and fork that your god- 
father gavtf you ; I take them out and look at them ; no . 
one sees me ; but I do. Since you went away, I put them in 
my jewel casi. ; in deep. The secret drawer. No one knows 
— but I did. ... They -re here.^' 

Disowned, ..he could not make herself say : “If you had 
come to me before you sold the colt . . .” 

But how could Irene have come to her when she was half- 
way between England and Italy with Charlie ? They were 
on their leisurely travelling ; and Rivers kept watch. . . . 

Besides, she stood in this room with Frances Falaise, the 
famous American actfess ; not with the lost daughter. 

The telephone rang again. The taxi had come promptly. 

Could she kiss her daughter ? 

Lithe young hand met her cold one even as she wondered. 
A gracious haiiushake. “ I’ll come down with you.” 

“ Oh, please don’t.” 

“ Oh, I mu^t. So nice of you to have come.” 

She would have demurred further, but she wanted this 
daughter, beside her till the last moment ; till she must drive 
away. And then . . . what more excuses could she make for 
seeing her again ? If she wrote, would her letter be answered 
by anyone save 2 secretary ? She knew that would be all. 
In the lift she could not think what to say. Thanks were 
over. They stepped out. Frances Falaise did her the honour 
of moving into the quiet hall with her ; the night porter 
hastened from his place to usher the visitor into the taxicab. 
Frances Falaise faded back with a kind handwave. Looking 
hungrily from the gab window, Diana saw that she had 
receded into the lift. It was moving . . . one could still see 
the gleam (jf her dress. And th.,t was over. 

That was over. 
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Chapter 7 

The sons sold the land and the home where fhey«had grown 
up. It sold for £60,000 while they were still honeymooning. 

“ I always knew they would do it,” Riverr' said, wisely 
nodding. 

“ It was Bertie whom your husband mean' to farm it and 
live there,” Rivers added quietly, as they sat together by a 
wood fire after their light supper ; “ he knew in hii heart 
that the others did not walit to take on after him. Now it’s 
gone I Charles and Robert •' bought you might make*a fuss, 
so they put it all through quietly. Not even Morris quite 
knew their ideas. After all, you gave? it to them to do what 
they wished with. Bertie’s and Irene’s shures wifi be por- 
tioned out fairly and kept for them — you will see. Every- 
thing will be fair.” 

“ Yes. I know everything will be fair? The weddings 
were lovely, didn’t you think ? ” 

“ Lovely. I was glad I could go up for them,” Miss Rivers 
said. 

“ Would you think me silly if I told you that I aijr thinking 
of going over to the United States ? ’’ 

“ It might do you a lot of good. For you are missing 
your husband. You are missing his adoration. You must 
remember, my dear, that I knew you both ; and how happy 
you were in each other.” 

“ Are you happy, dear Rivers ? ” 

“ Very happy. I cannot expect the great things you still 
expect — the grandchildren who will come and stay here 
with you. . . . You will sec.” _ , 

“ Robert and Charles will be good fathers — oh, I am sure 
of it. They will want their children with them. , . 

“ Every man who is in lov^ with his wife wants her off 



wi|i him alone. My experience — ah, well. Tve mentioned 
that to you before. We are just beating the air by this 
talking.” 

“ Yes,” said Diana. “ And I am quite free. No one wants^ 
me. . . .” 

At least tharlie had wanted her. 

“ Nonsense,” Rivers said. “ You have your daughters 
and your grandchildren. Only you fret fgr Irene because 
she was your *ast, and tor Bertie because he was your first.” 

“ Yes.” 


It v'as an extraordinary experience. 

And yet how ordinary for a modern woman to arrange 
her passport, her saili^ ; the dates for everything. She was 
not goip'^ to stay now that the old house was sold, and the 
purchase price properly divided. Of course all concerned 
were anxious for her to pick out all she wanted from the 
furniture, the pictures, the silver ; solid Georgian silver, a 
lot of it. But she took very little more than she had moved 
already to the other house. She went up to Town and stayed 
with Marion when she arranged — for the first time in her 
life — her travelling affairs ; passport and steamer accom- 
modation ' dates ; all of it to precede Frances Falaise’s 
return to the United States. She thought : “ I will cast off 
my mourning for Charlie when I get to the other side. I 
shall buy New York clothes.” 

She had a few introduxtions to sedate people on the other 
side. Club acquaintances had pressed them upon her. 
Meeting Follett again before she sailed, he had said his 
friends would call upon her at . . . Where did she plan to 
stay when in New York ? 

The Pla2a or thS Ritz-Carlton would amuse and please 
you, I think ; or if you want a fl^t otherwise than in a hotel, 
I will send^ line to my la\)^yer’to get in touch with you ; 
may he meet you on landing 'unless you expect friends ? ” 
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“ If you would give me hispame, I should be delightc/d,” 
she said. And she was glad to the heart th^t she could also 
say — thanks to her club acquaintances — that she expected 
to be met ; and . . . “ you know what friends are . . . ? ” 

" Of course, of course,” he said, as if he belie'^ed it ; 
could not imagine otherwise. But his look it her — this man 
who understood women — was quiet and sympathetic. 

Her daughters were on the ship ; her sons and one of the 
brides too. The other bride — ^that would be^Charles’s wife 
— ^was not there. He delivered a message fr6m her. And of 
course there were flowers — a plenteous display. Qut she 
missed Charlie I Oh, hoAy she missed him 1 Never had she 
travelled alone for a long journey. Not a soul was about 
her who wanted her tenderly ; who would watch h^r ; care 
for her above all else. 

She wondered why Charles’s wife had not cb^ne ; but, 
these days, she jvas careful over asking any question which 
might savour of criticism. 

It was joy when suddenly Charles smiled ^ drew her aside ; 
said in a low jubilant voice : We’re going to have an 

addition to the family. She is not feeling herself this 
morning.” 

A quick radiance and sympathy warmed her through. 
She smiled ; said his wife must take care of herself. She 
sent her dear love. . . . How meaningless phrases were I 
Robert smiled too as if he understood, and said they weren’t 
in any hurry. Clare and Marion looked so nice ; so charm- 
ing, going to look at her cabin ; saying cheerful things. 

Beautifully airy ” . . . “ Plenty of room.” Nothing really 
meant anything much, for Charlie was not here. ^ 

Charles disappeared. “ I was asking about your seat at 
table,” he said when he came batk. “ You’re at the captain’s 
table. I’ve seen the chief steward. Ni>w you’ll be all right.” 

Robert said : “ We could all have a tottle here in the 
cabin. In fact I’ve brought a cou^ile. Three-nftlc limit, you 
know. . . . Your cabin steward has ’em.” 
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11 was neiptui to be doing |SometJiing gay. I he steward 
hovered about, ^ling. He had glasses, and he popped the 
first champagne cork. They all raised glasses ; each one 
toasting her. 

And she ? 

She toastid Charles’s wife, who might send her a little 
grandchild to stay by and by. And she thought that the child 
had been conceived at the old house that week-end shortly 
before the we\Ming. The young people had not been quite 
clever enough. Not so clever as they thought themselves 
to be. . . , She and Charlie had not often been clever 
either. . . . 

Marian v^as remarking that her children would both go 
back to ^.chool today. 

“ I shall see them off rhis afternoon. They sent their love 
to Grann'“. They asked for postcards from America show- 
ing some v^ry high buildings.” 

“ Of course they shall have postcards 1 I shall write to 
you all.” 

And as she smiled over it she remembered how infrequent 
her postcards had been to her own children on holiday — 
when she was away with Charlie. It had to be an almost 
surreptitious writing and posting. Hall porters had seemed 
to aid and •'abet her — as if they guessed the smiling lady was 
anxious. 

Little incidents came back to her in flashes while everyone 
was saying pleasant things. It was not that she wanted to 
feel any nostalgia for the past. The future lay before her ; 
and she told herself that only she herself could make it. But 
could she remake things which seemed shattered — so that 
they happened to her all over again — only, now, bright and 
glorious ? She looked happy and expectant and appeared to 
take an interest in evefyone’s news. She talked of a wonder- 
ful supper she had had with Frances Falaise in her flat — 
“ just the tw«) of us ”. And a| she said it, there was Morris, 
standing close to her, and his hand was down by his side, 
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and her hand dropped to her ^ide ; so that they clung yr a 
brief unnoticed moment. 

Unnoticed ? 

All of her family gathered here knew of that clasp of 
hands, and breathed a sigh of relief inwardly ; unconseiously. 

She read easily — and sadly — in their eyei th^t, when the 
ship drew out of harbour, everyone here, seeing her off, 
would go away relieved ; conscious of a slightly pathetic 
duty done. 

She had had her hair dressed ; she wore 4 new hat ; her 
stockings were of the filmiest; her shoes perfection. She 
felt as one on ceremonial parade, and that is how she looked. 
Her eyes gaily challenged any eyes. ^ 

“ Brave thing,” Paters thoughts ; and he madq, a note 
that he would comment to his wife about it — so that she 
would write often ; and let the children write tio ; once a 
month, say, wouldn’t hurt them. He raised his glass to her 
again. ' 

Sir Bernard came in, smiling, with a gail^ wrapped bottle 
of champagne of his own. “ Had to see you off, dear,” he 
said so kindly, kissing Diana’s cheek. ‘‘ That bottle looks 
empty. I’ll open this.” Well, there were eight of them now ; 
Bernard refilled the glasses. “ In good spirits ? ” he asked 
her. “ Needn’t answer. I can see you are.” W9fixt he saw 
was that she was near to tears — the champagne on top of 
emotion ? “ Don’t stay away from us too long,” he said. It 
was one of those things people uttered^when whatever they 
said hardly mattered. 

“ No. I shan’t stay too long. . • 

“ How long is that ? ” 

“ Oh, just . . . just . . . some months, Tdaresay. . . .” 

It was Bernard also who, whife talk and laughter rose, got 
her into a corner ; and asked her kiJidly if she was re»lly 
happy about going away like this alone. He was too terribly 
shrewd, she thought, and she nut qn what poof armour she 
had before his questions, his kindness and his clever eyes. 
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I have to live alone noW|” she said. “ And I must get 
used to makingf^the best of it. 

“ If you’re back, you must come with us for part of the 
school holidays.” 

“ Ot perhaps you’d lend them to me for a little while,” 
she ventured. 

“ The holidays are the only time I really get hold of them,” 
he said. “ I ^ant them with us — and so does Marion.” 

She felt a sleep warm appreciation of Bernard. She had 
been very cold,^ standing there among them all — cold to the 
marrow. She had not belonged. Not their faults I Their 
presence there was duty — and perhaps some compassion ? 

But JBernard understood ? 

Hov’ much did they love her ? Or was love a precious 
thing which must pas^when one had lost one’s mate ? Lost 
also a wr rmth, a sun, a life elixir which, for the rest of one’s 
days, one must live without ? She was full of perplexity 
which she must not pass on to Marion or Bernard or Clare 
or Paters. Or to her sons, now with their own wives — her 
sons, discarding the old home because it had never seemed 
a happy home to them. 

“ I must a\oid sentimentality ; they arc all practical ; 
what goes down deep in them they will not show me ; I 
have never had their confidence.” She thought this now, as 
they all drank the last glass of champagne, toasting her and 
her travels. 

“ Rivers will hav^* everything finished for you when you 
come back,” Clare was saying, with a good imitation of 
interest in her mother’s house ; her doings. Marion and 
Clare moved close to her, and the men gathered together 
near the cabin door ; glasses in hand, talking. 

But Morris also came to her . . . the anxious lover. 

•And smiling, she Aised her glass to him ; and he clinked 
his with hers. 

She didn\ know that "^he ijlimily thought : “ Well, it may 
take time ; but heaven send that she marries him.” 



She didn’t know that they|Wcrc already allotting lici^the 
safe place ; a life where she wouldn’t pine^or hanker after 
her grandchildren. Although, of course, some child would 
^ be lent now and then — say in the Christmas holidays, to be 
taken to the pantomime by Grandma. *' 

“ All visitors off the ship, please. All visitors . . .” the 
stentorian voice trailing away, going on along the gang- 
way. ... 

She experienced a pang of fear that must cr^ne from lone- 
liness, because no first-class passenger, witfi all details for 
her comfort arranged, need feel fear. And she went up on 
deck with her party to spe them away. There they stood 
below on the qu-ay, waving to her, patiently waiting, till, 
evidently, Bernard had to go. Her daughters waited a little 
longer — she saw them now througlj tears, and so she sig- 
nalled her final farewell, and emphasised it by tur^iing away 
to go below again. 

But Morris stayed till the last minute, though she had 
gone ; and she guessed that, while she clospd the cabin door 
upon herself ; and let herself cry. Unwanted widow 1 Un- 
wanted mother ! . . . She gave herself to an orgy of crying 
till mere pride and shame pulled her together. “ I have been 
spoilt,” she said aloud. “ Spoilt. . . . Now it is for me to 
start again.” Oh, but she couldn’t. She coulSn’t. She 
couldn’t ever again feel that thrill of the blood ; that sense 
of being satisfied beyond all longing. When, in Charlie’s 
arms, with the high exultant moon glancing in on them 
between the flung-back curtain of a certain high room in 
Naples, looking over the bay, she could even forget the 
children. 

It was only now. . . . 

The flowers in her cabin showed her she was not un- 
wanted, did they not ? The daughtePs-in-law had rem&n- 
bered the right gesture an^ chosen them. iT . . Yes. All was 
as it should be. The flowers Vf-^re hvish and bdautiful. Dry 
the tears I Fool that she was 1 
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she began her long voyage. 

jl^hy was shf so eager tolstart now ? Why not wait till 
the papers gave the theatrical news that Miss Falaise was 
leaving the cast of her play, to open with the play in New 
York ? Why this hurry ? IPV//, she thought to herself, // is 
because I wint iu seem settled ; to appear at home there . . . when * 
she arrives, 

I cannot wXt to see that woman Airs, Falaise, 

Mrs. Fala'^ie would be entirely at home in the great 
country ; also probably in other countries. She would be 
an accomplished and poised hostess ; she probably knew her 
wide world ; for Americans were great travellers. 

She, would be lovely to look at ; and . . . what was truly 
her relationship to Bertie that he had taken her name ? 
Irene too ? They had taken this woman’s name. ... As she 
thought of it she felt quite certain of her own loss. And she 
knew thrt any ''appeal to this stranger could only seem 
foolish ; she might meet a front of flat incredulity ; pity 
even, for her middle-aged fuss ; her incomprehensible 
errand. In fact, this visit to the States must not for a moment 
seem to be an errand ; it must seem only a pleasure ; a 
desire to see the fabulous country ; a necessity to forget her 
grief for her recent loss by having a pleasant change of scene. 
What struiiger wanted to meet a mourner ? 

She lingered over beginning her unpacking. 

She wondered now over Charles’s wife — that gay little 
girl who had come so happily to his old home, and, with 
Robert’s gay girl, made up the week-end party. How charm- 
ing the girls had been I How adequate to all occasions I 
Why had she not come to the ship even if . . . 

She herself had accepted Charles’s reason, smiling, just as 
she must accept all — naturally. They and their private lives 
h«d passed from herfand she knew it. Charles had not been 
quite himself — but then, what was himself now ? She did 
not know. •It was righ*-, no^ doubt, but none the less hard, 
for her to renounce them — and with the word “ renounce ” 



in her head she had to swallow the whole truth — that lor 
years past she had never had tr em. Their childish troutfies 
— all children had troubles — ^had been confided to Rivers* 
‘fear, and she had explained ; advised ; comforted. 

One had always been able to say to oneself : “ It ^ill be 
all right. There’s Rivers.” 

She took off her neat hat ; and sat down ; feeling old. 
Fresh young voices were passing along the gaifgway which 
ran past her cabin ; and she felt a squeeze of tlj^j heart like a 
pain, wanting to see them ; talk with theA ; note their 
attitude to life. She wanted to learn. She felt suddcn|y and 
weakly the futility of her errand — if errand it could be called. 
But she wasn’t goi«g to be beaten by hesitations. Wl^at she 
had come to do she would do. It was her life-line tha was 
breaking if she could not, somehow, succeed. 

She unpacked slowly and asked for tea in her caljjn. The 
stewardess had noted this fairly affluent passenger^who was 
gracious too. It wasn’t always the monied people who tipped 
well as a social duty. No, it was the quiet ladies like this 
one, with a kind smile for all ; the wclf-set-up worldly 
passengers — ^worldly through training and inheritance — 
those were what the stewardess and the stewards liked to 
see. So Mrs. Wycombe was welcomed ; she was assidu- 
ously waited upon. And certain passengers of^er’own 
calibre sought her out ; and she was seated at the captain’s 
table as Charles had arranged. Nevertheless it seemed a 
strange voyage — this first one taken al^ne ; when she did 
not know quite why she was going ; nor whom she would 
look for first. Sometimes it seemed, as she thought of it, 
quite easy to find and make the acquaintance of this un- 
Imown Mrs. Falaise ; and sometimes it was impossible ; a 
fool’s errand ; embarrassing antf-futile. 

“ Where are you staying ? ” she \MUs sometimes ask^d 
by this or that passenger; and she s4id she thought 
at the Plaza. . . . Advice' w^^ given, recommendations 
were made to her, but she clung to what had been said. 



“ Jooks over a park — Ceiyral Park,” she said. “ I like 
thac.** 

She received invitations for week-ends out of town. She 
could not accept them until — until 

Uniil she had found Mrs. Falaise. 

Another vfoman passenger was going to the Ritz-Carlton ; 
but she had l>;tends to meet her ; friends wlio carried lavish 
welcoming bouquets. This passenger vanished into a big 
luxurji car and drove off, just remembering to wave to the 
nice lonely traveller with whom she had made acquaintance ; 
and o» whom she had promised to call. Mrs. Wycombe 
knew, 4»of course, that this was one of those kind intentions 
tossed to the winds ^at the last moment of waving fare- 
well. , ^ 

But it «eemccf to tell her that she still belonged in the 
world ; she was still a warm live woman, and recognised as 
such. 

In the great strange hotel she was carried in a lift to her 
room — and it looked out over green spaces, trees, across the 
busy street far fcelow. And now she was truly all alone ; no 
Morris ; no daughters ; no kind sons-in-law ; left to do 
her own 'anxious work. So, to begin at once, lifting her 
telephone receiver, she asked an alert voice if it could get 
her the telephone number and address of a Mrs. Falaise who 
lived in Connecticut. Could it somehow be traced ? The 
voice made no doubt that fairly soon it could be traced ; and 
did she want to call ? “ No . . . yes, please,” said Mrs. 
Wycombe. 

And she sent for tea ; and they brought her “ English 
tea ”, very lavish. 

•She knew that oif the ship she had been too quiet, too 
distrait, for those kind promise to call on her to be any- 
thing but V^gue expresrion.<#of goodwill. She was middle- 
aged ; alone and lost. Would she be a sparkling dinner 
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guest? A lovely apparition entering a room of people? 
No. She must count herself o|t. . . . She b^gan to unpick 
her few clothes — she hadn’t brought much — for Rivers, in 
tier shrewd way, had said : ‘‘ Buy out there. Fve heard the 
best New York shops are lovely. Give you something 
worthwhile to do I 

Then the telephone operator’s voice came again saying, as 
a matter of course : “ Room 6o ? Mrs. Wyerfrnbe ? . . . I 
got your lady on the ’phone here waiting fby-you. . . 

She was speaking to an unseen womaif many, many 
miles away. A woman in a storied state called Connecticut. 
The operator had made up^ her mind for her with her “ Yes 
. . . no . . . yes. . . ^ 

It was a vital voice which jame to her, enquiring \^ho she 
was, and what could Mrs. Falaise do ? Diana tried not to 
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hesitate : not to stammer : and it was difficult. S\^ pulled 
herself together. “ How kind of you to answer #yourself 1 
I fear I am just a stranger from England — I landed today. . . . 
My name is Diana Wycombe. . . .” Would that register ? 
Would a quick reaction come ? No. Had Frances Falaise 
written . . . ? Perhaps there was just rather too long a silence 
to happen naturally ; but then the unkno#,vn voice said 
encouragingly : “ Yes ? ” And that was all. 

“I ventured* to ring you,” said Diana steacCly, ."be- 
cause I saw Frances Falaise in her new play in London, 
and I thought I would like to tell you how beautiful 
her performance is ; although of ^ course you have 
heard.” 

The voice, laughing : " Oh, but yes indeed I They cabled 
me that night. Then the New York papers had it in the 
morning ; and then the evening papers carried the London 
criticisms. Oh yes. She got a halid I It didn’t take me long 
to hear. She is my darling adopted^ daughter, did ya;n 
know ? ” 

“ I ... I didn’t exactly know^^; ojply about yo«. . . 

" And have you met her, Mrs. Wycombe ? ” 
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"lOh yes. . . . And I had si^ch a charming talk and supper 
wini her alone.”, 

My 1 You were honoured 1 If I may say so 1 ” 

“ I thought so too.” 

‘‘ Where are you staying in New York, Mrs. Wycombe ? ” 

“ At thet>la 2 ii.” 

“ Oh, you’ll like that. You must come and see me down 
here in Connecticut. ... A week-end maybe ? To tell me all 
about my bea. tiful girl.'^’ 

“ Thank you. I would very much like to meet you, be- 
cause ^^Leave it ! she said to herself. “ Just go and 

see. . . .” And she thought : “ How easy and hospitable 
they arp : She takes the risk of asking me.” 

The ( delightful voice asked : “ Next week-end ? ” And 
so she committed herself to that date. “ How kind of you,” 
she said Jjrcathlessly. Than!, you. I will come gladly for a 
few hours^ if I may.” 

The voice said : Oh no. Please I For tne week-end.” 

“ Just — just for Saturday night, then . . . thank you so 
much.” 

And now she was strung up ; in a daze of apprehension ; 
of anticipation# She turned to tea. There were sandwiches 
and rich tiny pastries — “ English tea ”. She thought of the 
clothes shiK. had brought. How choose those to wear before 
this unknown woman who sounded so secure, so happy ? 
So natural ; so gay ? 

Would Bertie be there ? Certainly Irene could not — and 
she must stop thinking of Irene by that name. She was 
Frances — perhaps after her “ mother ” ? She was glad for 
tactical reasons — if any tactics would avail her — that she 
would have visited this household before the actress sailed 
back, to take up her part iri^New York. Perhaps she would 
hap/e ingratiated hersftlf before that time ? How meekly she 
thought I Yet how hopefully I ; And somehow the night 
went by in a deep sleep. Shf didn’t send for dinner nor go 
down to the big restaurant. She couldn’t have eaten any 
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more — the talk with Mrs. Falaise filled her mind to th^ ex- 
clusion of anything else. Thit talk at once^ exhilarate Jand 
dismayed her ; and — when, soon, she went to bed — ^it lulled 
her to sleep. Such bright tomorrows 1 
Such bright tomorrows I 


As the hired car — she had chosen to dri^e, to see the 
country more intimately — neared the coast viliage of Wood- 
ington where Mrs. Falaise lived, she absorbed, more and 
more avidly, the lie of the land through which she passed. 
Beautiful and sedate country houses in big grounds guarded 
by great gates ; small villages ; a country club, t^e club- 
house of which looked important. Young peopl^. passed 
through the gates on horseback, cantering ; young gods and 
goddesses they appeared to her — so tall, slim, straight, gay ; 
no care in the world ; rich children. . . . ‘ 

Their very carriage, their laughter on the air, called : 
“ Freedom 1 ” 

Then her car passed into Woodington itself, once a fishing 
village no doubt, but appearing now to be the playground 
of the wealthy who had built their summci^ houses here — 
some large, some like Swiss chalets on the grander scale. 
Flowering gardens abounded. She caught the rfght of the 
sails of yachts out at sea or at anchor in the harbour. White- 
winged smaller boats stood also out to sea, with the fisher- 
men in them. And Mrs. Wycombe thqught to herself help- 
lessly for a moment : “ She would never leave all that 
she has found here — and come back to me. . . .” 

Besides, she did not even pretend to herself to mis- 
understand the relationship between Frances Falaise and 
Follctt. 

It was Saturday. She thought vaguely of churchgoing 
tomorrow when she passed an upstandi^ church, beauti- 
fully planned and architected.^ Th^s would bef a rich com- 
munity — rich and humble mixed ; for, looking from the 
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wimow, she saw briefly as they ran on, a fishing beach that 
looC-td as if it had been use ful for centuries ; with fisher- 
men bending over their boats or sailing in or out ; or 
anchored in the wide shallow bay. 

Th3 car turned through the village and there were small 
old houses *t:heek by jowl with the more ornate places of 
week-enders. It was peaceful, and, after all, not so different 
from places c^e would find at home. Some working men 
touched theii ihats to h'lihr, for it was eviderft she was going 
to Mrs. Falaisc’s. Then she was going through very wide 
gates and drawing up before the house ; seeing, as if she 
were at home, the reddening leaves of an expansive spring 
creeper from which the flowers had already faded. 

On rpe long porch, which ran round two sides of the 
house, sat a woman in a rocking-chair, with two spaniels at 
her feet. ^ '* 

A wohifin wk'ii gold-grey hair — much like her own — 
beautifully cared for ; of medium height ; with a figure also 
well cared for ; hands exquisitely manicured ; grey linen dress 
belted round a still slender waist with a wide gold-and-silver 
belt ; a string of fine pearls round her neck. . . . All the 
feminine touches which said very plainly to another woman 
that she knew how to be a woman ; she knew what it 
to be beautiful. This spoke specially to Mrs. Wycombe, to 
point out to her that this woman was more versed than her- 
self in feminine lore. 

Mrs. Falaise rose lithely to her feet and stood, welcoming. 

They took each other’s hands, looked into each other’s 
eyes. Their voices spoke together. 

“ How kind of you to come all this long way for a 
stranger I ” 

“ How very nice of you tj> ask me down.” 

May I tell your ahauffeur to go round to the back — he 
will find someonv,. . . . He can stay, can’t he ? You won’t 
go till Monclay ? ” 

Decision I How dared she decide ? 
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“ I thought — thank you so much — that he had better: go 
home. I mean back to New r^ork. I’ll just speak to liem.” 
By the time she had turned to the hired chauffeur again, 
tilling him to come bad for her on Monday, she had 
fumbled for and found his tip ; and he was in his seat again. 
“ Good day, madam ; and thank you.” And sLe wanted to 
go back with him ; she wished, in an access of timidity, that 
she hadn’t accepted the invitation at all. 

But mercifully it was too later He the car was 
moving away, and a manservant had brought a tray of 
drinks. 

Would you like to see your room before you have a 
drink ? ” , 

“ Thank you ; perhaps ” 

“ Come along.” 

The graceful woman, so certain ot herself and a jl she did, 
walked with her into the big low hall ; up a polished stair- 
case of pine. And then she opened the door of a guest suite, 
and, smiling, closed the door again upon her guest. Mrs. 
Wycombe was relieved to find herself briefly alone. And 
she knew that the slender woman who had gone down- 
stairs was aware — pityingly perhaps — that,,she wanted the 
few minutes to compose herself ; to assimilate what she had 
seen so far. A balcony ran round the angle o^. the house 
which sheltered herself, and she went carefully out. Below^ 
the garden — bigger than she had surmised when she drove 
up — stretched away and away. There were a square mile of 
gardens, to comprise the flowers, the trees, two hard tennis- 
courts, a glimmering swimming-pool with a wide pavement 
round it, chairs, gay unbrellas set up over little tables ; 
flowering creepers growing over arbours. . . . 

All the amenities a rich worran might want in and about 
her summer house. Diana sat before tfie triple mirror wl^irh 
backed her low, wide dscssing-table. And the table had 
everything on it. Choice of creams, powdprs, lipsticks, 
rouges — and the powder bowls were old Bohemian glass ; 
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flower bowls perhaps ; lending themselves to the 
toilc'? 

It was not herself that she Aw first in the triple mirror — 
but the young Irene. How hadjthe young Irene emerged - 
from the shattering terror of the past into this haven of 
beauty whcii: all was smooth, safe, kind 

She combed her hair. She had always kept it lovely for 
Charlie ; but«thc time since his death had aged her. The 
discoveries si, ice his death, with the grief •and the lone- 
liness ; and the knowledge that she had lost her children 
too — all this wrote the truth in her eyes, and on her mouth. 

And her spirit ? 

That was curiously daunted ; that failed her. She went 
out to seek the lost ones ; but the others had found them 
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first, ethers had led them into fairer ways, finding and 
fighting for their live? in a cockpit in which the girl, at 
least, had no direction ; no way signs ; no company. Diana 
knew that all her life she would hear the admired voice of 
Frances Falaise quietly and leisurely telling a cruel story. . . . 

A story marked with blood and tears, humiliations ; 
danger ; despair. 

“ I must go jjown,” Diana said aloud to herself. So she 
rinsed her hands in the bathroom which led from the room ; 
and went down. There were now people laughing and talk- 
i ng on the wide verandah. Young people had stopped in their 
ride, dismounted here before returning the horses to t^ 
country club whose grounds stretched for four miles 
near distance ; tall girls from rich familic''^ ; slender with 
youth ; joyous with youth ; with young men who matched 
them. The royalty of youth that was happy covered them 
all. 

They were deferential, charming to the Englishwoman 
wljp was visiting thei%country. They asked a lot of questions 
— but not too ir my. They mi^^^^d her a special cocktail ; 
they loved tfeeir hostess, and^nulcd on her divinely. They 
chattered of familiar things, and Mrs. Falaise could pick up 
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all the tlireads. This was a rich and gay young society, yery 
sure of itself. Their horses w/ce held under a group ofnrees 
in the shade by a groom. Pfesently a servant came out of 
the house with a stirrup cup for this groom. Life was 
abundant and light and gay. . . . And yet one could>not be 
one with these bea^utiful people ; with these s^re people — 
unconsciously resolute in the knowledge of their own 
accustomed good fortune. 

She enjoyed an iced cocktail at once deli rate and fiery. 
She looked at Mrs. Falaise. And then, as she looked, Bertie 
' walked in. 

Bertie ! 

He had returned by air ; he had come down from New 
York, changed into riding clothes, wanted someone to 
come for a gallop with him. But first he kissed Mrs. Falaise ; 
then he said “ Hello ” carelessly to the younger Ones ; then 
was introduced to the Englishwoman. "‘^But we've met — 
and talked — before ? ” he said. “ First at supper ... or 
somehow ... at Frances’s first night in London ? And 
then ...” 

“ Why, yes. We did just briefly. . . There ! She would 
not accent any chance meetings more than that ! She 
was going to be aloof ; calm ; gay ; uncaring as himself. 
“ Nice to find you again,” he said charmingly. Then a tall 
girl said : “ Race you round to the beach and back.” They 
^ent off towards the horses. She saw them mount — 
e«.sily, springily ; and the next moment they were at 
'^"breakneck gallop, disappearing over a slight rise in the 
ground, towards the sea. The trees on the rise hid 
them. 

“ So glad you remembered meeting Bertie,” said Mrs. 
Falaise. “ Fm very proud of my successful son. Besides, 
he’s charming too — isn’t he ? It’s not only a mother’s 
vanity 1 ” 

“ Charming,” said Diarta, losing her breath.. 

“ I suppose he’ll marry soon,” said Mrs. Falaise, sighing. 
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But it was a mock sigh ; she wanted Bertie to marry ; she 
war ted grandchildren. 

jB/// theyd be mine ; not hers . 

Diana didn’t utter the thougjit aloud. She watched the* 
other young people. Gay; yet serious underneath ; adult. 
That was the word for them. Trust- -that quality which 
above all is necessary to the young — ^was unimpaired. The 
world w^as tlfeir friend. She lost herself, looking after the 
vanished riders ; wondering from which point they would 
return. Mrs. Falaise watched her. But when, attracted to 
each other by their mutual regard, each turned and caugirt^e 
^ofEer’s eyes, the hostess only remarked easily : “ You have 
a familj’ too ? ” 

Plcarurably ; “ My two daughters are married and have 
children ; my sons had a double wedding just before I came 
away.” 

“ Oh, Ic vely ! — a double wedding 1 And you have grand- 
children 1 ” 

“ My daughters have two each. The regulation number 
today I ” 

‘‘ You happy woman ! ” 

Very quietly Diana answered : You are lucky 

too.” And she raised her eyes to look full into the eyes 
of Mrs. Falaise, which smiled and flashed; meeting the 
challenge. 

“ I am lucky too. But my family, as all my friends know, 
is adopted.” 

“ Someone else’s children. . . .” 

“ Yes. Someone elsc’s children.” 

“ One day they might be claimed ? ” 

“ They would make their choice.” 

“ You know what it would be, of course ? ” said Diana 
slowly. 

They did not take their eyes ft 3m each other. 

I know^hat it wouM b®,” said Mrs. Falaise gently. 

‘"You are very confident.” 
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“ Very confident, as you say.” 

The rest of the young peopfc had settled down undeliHhe 
cedar trees, drinking a third cocktail. The servants were 
busy, here and there. “ Wj^^at is the girl’s name ? I didn’t 
catch it,” Diana asked. And Mrs. Falaisc replied \^ithout 
hesitation, knowing fjvhat prompted the qu^tioll : “ Angel 
— ^Angelica really — van Iluizcn. Her people are very rich 
and very nice too. I feel glad they approve Beli.tie. Because 
I know they do. And well they ma^ 1 He is ^ steady ; he 
is a rock. It isn’t often you can say that of a genius, is it ? 
Uli;^'^ is good to have a son like him ! ” 

‘‘ What . . . what docs he do ? ” 

“ Bertie ? He a partner in one of our biggest ai^id best 
engineering firms. And though I say it of my adopted son, 
he is an important man. . . She mused, smiling. “ He was 
a very clever — though unqualified — engineer when he got 
out here. He went straight to the best firm as s;oon as he 
could. . . , We llncourage enterprise here, Mrs. Wycombe. 
They have launched several now famous inventions of his. 

. . . He must tell you himself in technical terms.” 

“ I expect you know all the technical terms by heart,” 
said Diana. 

“ Well, but it is so much more interesting to have the 
genius himself to tell you about it. . . .” 

“ I don’t think your son will tell me.” 

“ He’s very modest,” said Mrs. Falaise quickly. " Of 
course he might have one of his shy fits. . . .” 

A little laughter. 

“ Shy fits ”. . . . There came through Diana’s head that 
last time Bertie had quarrelled with his father. That swift 
bitter quarrel that rang through the closed door of the gun- 
room. And a young man with if* bruise on his face leaping 
upstairs. And coming down again, bagtin hand ; and Charhe 
had met him. It was entirt^^'y a male battle. 

She had stood hidden ; had hesjrd ; had flinched ; and 
her firstborn left home forever. After that, when Charlie 
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had taken her away, they came back to find Irene gone. 
Th A Charlie was hurt ; anker seemed to leave him — she 
knew that he tried all ways to find her and bring her 
back. 

They had Charles and Robert ; Marion and Clare. Why 
did she mottrn :n agony for the two who had left her ? The 
firstborn ; and the last. It was because of that incidence — 
the first and4he last — the first great dawning after a day and 
a night of pa’n. And years later the perfect^ittle girl, when 
she knew she would have no more. 


There was lunch again on a vdde verandah ; good ser- 
vants tv^aiting on them. 

The lovely tall girl who rode so well looked radiant ; also 
uncaring: a darling* of fortune. Mrs. Wycombe was to 
learn mure of it during a brief after-lunch chatter with her 
hostess. I hope they’ll marry ; they’d senle down beauti- 
fully,” Mrs. Falaise said. “ But then their lives are their 
own ; they mm . live them. . . . Only I hope. . . .” 

And they smiled at each other, Diana bleakly. 

Af/yj-/ you go on Monday ? ” the hostess said. 

“Yes. Really. 1 must, thank you.” 

The young ones were all away again ; some home ; a 
couple round the golf-course adjacent ; the other couple — 
with whom Mrs. Wycombe’s mind coiled itself about and 
about — riding again. Bertie had changed his clothes. 
“ They’re jfjining a*iother riding party'^,” said Mrs. Falaise. 
“ There are beautiful flat smooth sands just a couple of 
miles on, and they race. They made a book this morning. 
I’ve got fifty dollars on her I ” 

Diana laughed ; that seemed right. “ I wish I’d been 
early enough ” ^ 

Oh, I’ll show you the race ;.^rogramme if you like, and 
I’ll take y^nnr bets 1 ” They laughed together. 
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Punctually the car returned. It was over — she would go. 
They looked at each other, geiltly ; with understanding^, “ I 
should be thankful,” Diana tnought. And aloud : “ When 
• — when are they getting n|firried ? ” 

" Oh, my dear, who knows ? Of course I shouldcwant a 
gorgeous wedding-^but I don’t know whaWy&^cwant. They 
might slip away for a week — they all do such cunning 
things 1 They might come back married — or not ! They are 
both so eager to make no mistakes tliat they nt.ght run their 
heads into some colossal blunder and never speak to each 
again — for at least a day ! ” 

“ Daughters. . . .” Then Diana paused to think back. 
Marion and Clar^ had betn quiet brides. Engagements had 
followed the allotted course. Everything conventional had 
been done. And both the sons-in-law had seemed perfect 
husbands. Each with her family of t\lo ; each with her nice 
house with a garden — near enough to the heart pt London 
for entertainingf yet far enough out to have garden space for 
children’s playgrounds in their early years. . . . 

“ My daughters married so happily and well,” she said, 
“ I don’t think they encountered all the storms of tempera- 
ment as young people do now, I know. I’ve been a very 
lucky woman.” 

She stepped into the car, waving goodbye to Iv^r hostess ; 
off on her way back to New York and the Plaza. Had she 
made any progress ? Was she any nearer to heart’s desire ? 
Wouldn’t it be better to go home to England, and be con- 
tent with what she could glean in the plundered fields of her 
life’s harvest ? 

All that was wise in her told her that it would be best. 
All in her that cried bitter tears hankered for these fir st- 
and last sheaves of the harvest/ hankered for the treasure 
that was lost. 

For she knew deep in h<{'r heart that nevf r more would she 
really claim Bertie or Irene — i^he fi^tst and the Igst. The first 
and the last — most precious of all. 
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She leaned back in the luxurious car and noted what she 
saw Hs she was driven fast alcng the good motoring roads, 
seeing again for stretches oir either side the large wealthy 
houses, with high walls enclosir|g spreading grounds. Thp 
rich country — it had stretched out its hands to Irene and 
Bertie, afte»thei': hard suffering to survive. 

But they had survived ; and her grandson too. When 
would she soj him ? She must see him. She would plot ; 
contrive ; h^ it ; beg ; insist. She would? tell them she 
must see the boy, son of Irene — the precious boy. All the 
pleasant Sunday she had not liked to put questions 
when and how and why she should see Mrs. Falaise’s 
“ grandchild 

She Icnew that was how Mrs. Falaisc would speak of him : 
‘‘ My grandson.” 

“ Well, I have grandchildren,” she said to herself. The 
inner vok^, said : “ But not Irene’s. Not Bertie’s. . . .” 

So she was back in the Plaza, up in her suite ; agonisingly 
alone. For that she had not bargained — the loneliness ; but 
now she felt that she was forever lonely if she could not 
compromise for Irene’s son. 

Why, she a^cd herself, why was Mrs. Falaise reticent 
about this little boy ? Because she meant to keep him — this 
childless v oman ? Because she wanted her own — precious 
and inseparable ? So well did Diana know and share that 
feeling that an antagonism for that fortunate woman rose in 
her and burned. 

“ At least I coulcf have him ! For a short while ; for a 
talk. At least I could be promised a sight of hwi. . . .” Only 
they would not listen to her on any grounds she could 
muster. They had their own right of way in this matter ; 
she had none. 

Jt was evening a#d the park looked green and quiet 
from her windo\ s. She must " 'alk there tomorrow — see 
the zoo peo()le had told he% about ; look at the children 
playing. 
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The clerks at the desk had smiled at her ; the liftman had 
asked her if she had had a rrice time in the country the 
room clerk at the end of the clorridor had come to fit her key 
-in the lock for her, sayingbit had surely been a lovely day. 
She told him where she nad been and added : “jCTo my 

friend Mrs. Falaise ” And he said it syre was nice that 

she knew that lady. ' A great lady, he said. She opened the 
front door of her flat with the lie souring heibmouth — but, 
after all, hadn\: Mrs. Falaise been Kospitableiand friendly ; 
wouldn’t she become a friend if one could not so count her 
- vet ? And she tried to set herself to the tempo of this 
new land ; she liked the new land because Frances Falaise’^ 
son was here. 

When she went into her suite it was cool and shady ; they 
had drawn down the shades for her — the unknowing 
Englishwoman. And on the side table, against tke wall near 
the door, were two bouquets wrapped in Cellophane. She 
tore off the wrappings : “ From jour Kivers,^' And : “ From 
Marion and Bernard with love. Take care of yourself 

And she thought : “ Em glad they canx just now. Not 
here for me when I arrived. But just now. How beautiful ! 
How beautiful ! ” 

I 

She was to sec how New York made a habit of perfection 
over affairs like this. g,. 

Morris hadn’t thought of it yet ; but he would ... he 
would. She was hungry for all the signs of love from those 
she had left behind her. More than ever when she said 
goodbye to Mrs. Falaise had she longed for love ; and for 
belonging. 

In the morning she would have a happy half-hour thank- 
ing Marion and Bernard and Rivers. What was Rivers’ first 
name ? It was Mary ; so whenever she wrote to her now, 
Mary it should be. It was still strange" and anxious to know 
that now she must look frer love ; look fc^ it and treasure it 
from wherever it came. 

She began to want Morris’s flowers above the others. In 
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her cabin they had been lovely. And there was a flurry 
in tier mind and she was lonely for him. She would 
write him also a very loig letter to make sure of a 
reply. “ For,” she thought, ‘'mow I must always give so 
that I may receive.” 

Charlie Jiad to the end thought her very beautiful. Of. 
course she had known for some years that if she were beauti- 
ful it was nfjt the same ; not the girl’s beauty which had 
enthralled h;m as a yoimg man. But his idea of her as one of 
the loveliest women on earth had never faltered. He had 
gone to his grave with her image printed on his mind 
now . . . She must see very clearly ; think of herself very 
truthfully ; just as she was. And, waking in this mind, she 
went 1:0 walk in the park, and saw the children with their 
nurses just as at home ; with hoops, and balls. On ponies ; 
sometime: alongside ft riding master or a parent. She walked 
to the sinall 200 also. 

She walked into the streets ; and saw shops, with talented 
window dressings ; that had been left for the Sunday 
strollers yesterday. She went into a church on Fifth Avenue 
— a Roman Catholic church ; and there she kneeled and 
prayed. It appeared to her that in this church one need not 
follow any form of service, so mostly she kneeled and tried 
to pray. There was some special service today. She stayed 
behind the rest of the congregation when it was over, to 
walk round and see the church ; the richly beautiful church ; 
and soon, as noiselessly she walked and loitered and stopped, 
she found a silent-footed priest beside her. They spoke to 
each other — ^voices need not be hushed. She let her thoughts 
flow into words which the priest received ; and the burden 
of life lifted a little from her shoulders. And when she 
turned suddenly to go he did not move with her ; but re- 
mained, and she feltjiis eyes all the time resting on her ; his 
e^es were with her till she left :he church. Charlie would 
not have liked this. He waj not a man of formal religion. 
He appeared with her at church on special days — Christmas, 
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Whitsun, Easter, Harvest Thanksgiving — that was the 
farmer in him — but he was not otherwise devout. Rh prs 
used to take the children. 

V But despite her perplexities, her hurts, she would not, 
Diki?:a said to herself, have told the priest any iota of i^". He 
. knew, his eyes h&d said. His eyes had pierced Jier ; how 
Charlie had hated “ this popery ” ! With the living at home 
in his gift, he always wanted a very moderate m^sn, and took 
more trouble to And one who wanted such a litjing than he 
took over anything else except his wife. Now, here in New 
x^v!rJ«^^hc knew that she had been read deeply ; that the 
priest believed she would come to him, perhaps next day ; 
if not, then some other daj ; it was always the right time ; 
and any moment was ripe ard fit for proselytism. She ’knew 
that he knew that she was deeply bereft ; in tragic sorrow ; 
and she knew that — if she asked -he would promise 
healing. But she said to herself : “ I m^ght ch6ose his 
medicine. Or I n^ight not. For there is a choice ! ' There is 
a choice I ” 

So she was out again into Fifth Avenue, Vv-alking towards 
her hotel and feeling that the high flat, looking over the 
park, was home. But perhaps — certainly — she would go 
again to the church she had just left. 

She must be open, heart and mind, for her new^Hfe. 

She lunched in the restaurant. She chose a wine — a 
French white wine ; and she had seldom chosen a wine for 
herself. But Charlie had taught her to be knowledgeable, 
and she did not hesitate. She would haVc liked to order her 
meal to be served in her flat ; but she must not do this. She 
must emerge into this huge and complicated new world ; 
have an easy place in it. She had to think of Frances 
Falaise. 
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Chapter 8 

The brothgfs, piana’s sons, had settled on houses fairly near , 
each other — after all — both in Hampton. Honeymoons over, 
they met ag^n, the brides more or less busy over settling in. 
Each man hgd decided'on the same staff. “•Man and wife,” 
said Charles succinctly. “ Can’t have half a dozen maids 
these days. The house could accommodate a married c'^’-y*’- 
nicely.” June’s mother had found for them t^i^o good 
maids— all on her own initiative ; and she hadn’t liked 
CharlSs’s prompt curt veto. 

“ Oh, but they’ve been with such a nice lady who is going 
to travel for two yeais. June knows them. It would be so 
nice forjune. . . . You don’t know, Charles, how much it 
helps a bride to be well fixed for service. June likes them 
too, Charles ...” she said fatly. 

He took her- by the fat elbows. “ Now, Mother-in-law, 
let it alone. I want a man and wife — far better for June. 
Man can look after my clothes.” 

“ But, Charles . . .” His mother-in-law, a widow, was 
arch. K-i, was not going to stand arch mothers-in-law in his 
house. The house was his — though, of course, a man handed 
his wife the reins ; had to ; it was expected and all that. A 
man was supposed to stand by and see his wife’s incapacities 
and just laugh. W»!ll, he saw nothing to laugh at there. He 
shook the fat elbows jokingly, but there wasn’t a smile on 
his face that the mother-in-law could call a smile. “ Man 
and wife ; good for the children when they come.” 

“ Oh, is June to have babies so soon ? ” 

“ Well, should yc^i be so surprised ? ” He released the fat 
efbows, and shcj drew a long breath. 

“ Oh, Cljjarles dear, you ^on’t mean . . .” 

“ I mean June thinks she is going to have a baby.” 



“ Oh, to think she didn’t tell me first ! ” 

“ Why should you mind that ? ” 

“ Oh, she might have told nJe first ! ” Her senseless— for 
senseless it was — protest annoyed him more than seemed to 
hei reasonable. But then men weren’t reasonable. , There 
was . . . something wrong already ? 

She w^ould be careful ; she could see he was the son of his 
father — most certainly the son of his father ; a^id reports of 
Charlie Wycombe were that he had resented fcis children ; 
and worshipped his wife. Well, so long as his son wor- 
"3iw5«igd June that was all right — but — but the honeymoon 
had lasted only a fortnight. How could June be suic of a 
baby now ? 

And looking at her scn-in-law’s unreadable fa^e, she 
faltered : “ Well, I must run away ; I’ve people coming to 
cocktails tonight before the theatre. They want ^o be early 
because of dining early. . . . I’ve been tetiipted td stay too 
long in this lovely little house . . . and of course I’m most 
excited ... I can hardly think . . . the first grandchild. . . . 
Oh, Charlie, let me kiss you 1 I’ve never kissed you ! ” 

‘‘ Wrong day perhaps,” he said with a smile she didn’t 
like ; and he took her to the gate, and showed her out. He 
didn’t put her on her bus ; nor escort her to the station ; he 
was very queer ; a queer man. She wouldn’t ha^^e her little 
June unhappy. No. He must have a strong hint that she 
had never been able to face unkindness. Such a demon- 
strative child I Such a loving child ! He must be told — 
soon . . . some day. 

But not now. He was smiling so queerly at her over the 
gate. A queer-tempered man ? She hadn’t thought it during 
his courtship of her daughter ; her only precious child. 
Then he had been all ardour. Nothing was too good for the 
little amusing, mischievous girl who, had even made him 
accept her mother. She co^ld twist Charlejj round her finger 
— and her mother had told her friends so. 

But not now ? 
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Was he just a honeymoon man — and then, forever after, 
a h^Aband ? A husband who would grow censorious with 
the years ? A husband wrappfcd up in his affairs outside ? . . . 
Oh, it was too soon for this. She must have a hcart-to-hc^ 
with June, little June, tomorrow. And now — so exigcnff so 
difficult was life ! — she must get home to the flat where she 
and June had lived before the wedding — she had never let 
June have aiflat of her own, though the question was often 
raised with more and more impatience hf her daughter. 
But she had needed June’s money. 

A baby ? 

Well, of course Charles had had his own flat. Y ou couldn't 
legislate so easily for your daughter nowadays. But now 
they were married. Considering that a baby was already on 
the horizon, thank God for that. 

June’s mother — wRose life, during her long widowhood, 
was lived more or less in keeping face as well as she knew 
how ; keeping face for June — had a Icng and anxious 
intuition that her care of her child was not over yet. 

Charles had watched her down the road to the station. 
His hands gripped the top of the gate. And he saw exactly 
what he expected to see. A tall fellow coming away from 
the station, brief-case in hand — a fellow he had met with 
June before. In a sudden lust of jealousy, a keen sense of 
competition, he had taken her away from him ; swept' her 
off her little feet, and made her love him. The fellow’s 
name was Philip ... he didn’t remember any more, if he 
had ever heard it.* It had been, “ Oh, Charles, this is 
Philip. . . .” The usual way the young introduced each other 
now. 

It had been a little party in someone’s flat — a bachelor 
went to a lot of parties like that. He had gone because of 
June. He went everywhere he could see June, if he had the 
cfiance. And th m he took his Chances into his hands and 
made more* and she took I^m home — he had wanted it as 
soon as he had grown jealous — with a killing jealousy — of 
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Philip. Philip Mayce. He remembered the fellow’s whole 
name now. 

During their short engagemdht he saw no more of Philip, 
had she seen more ? . • ; She had married himself any- 
way.' 

But now here was the fellow walking down* the road; 
making for some place where he lived, obviously. Philip 
Mayce. A writer ; with some sort of permantat paid job 
on a newspapet. There were now occasiorfally articles 
headed Philip Mayce says ; . . . 

was bareheaded. He came nearer and nearer. 
Charles did not move from his gate. They were level. 
Mayce said : Oh good ahernoon. It’s . . . why, aren’t you 
June’s husband ? ” 

“ I am.” They looked quietly at each other. Mayce said 
that he had a room at the hotel farther down. “ Vqry com- 
fortabJe. Always liked Hampton. I’ll mcet'^you at, the Golf 
Club, I expect ? 

“ Maybe. We belong. . . 

A quiet pause ; but in it Charles knew tbat Mayce had 
only one reason to be here ; and the reason was another 
man’s wife. 

Quite surprised to sec you,” he said, and turned away ; 
going unhurriedly up the path into the largish comfortable 
house. His own ; and the woman in it. And the seed of 
child within her. . . . His own. 


They sat at dinner. An autumn night. Warm. June 
looked well ; not so pale as she had begun to be in the early 
mornings. The manservant was most capable ; waited 
adeptly — Charles liked a servant to stay at table. He did not 
want to accede to the informalities 'Vhich had bccom,e 
general over the country for the years since the war. This 
man was satisfied with his situa ion liked his nrastcr, who 
meant that he should be well liked. But he did not think so 
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inuch of the mistress. “ Not the sort of mate for him,” he 
had^aid to his wife, who concurred. “ In a year or two she’ll 
be just nothing,” his wife had said. “ Pretty as a picture now, 
but you’ll see by and by. He takes a lot of standing ^ 
to.” 

The servant thought of what his wife had said, and* 
tonight he judged her to have been right. Pretty little thing 
— Mrs. Wyjombe — with all the modern dash ; but apt to 
grow like ler tireson.c mother in time. Two or three 
babies will take the guts out of her,” his wife had added. 

Tonight she was making up to her husband ; one cov^ Lx\ 
help seeing that. For one thing, it was so palpably *a failure. 
For another, Mr. Wycombe wasn’t in the mood. 

These last few days the servant had seen Mr. Wycombe 
thinking. Besides, a tall fellow with a name )'oa saw in the 
newspape rs sometimes had begun dropping in ; always early 
in the ciay. Or sometimes she would take her shopping 
basket ; disappear towards the local shops ; then not be 
seen till she hurried in, late for her solitary lunch. The tire- 
some fat mothL,r had started turning up too . . . she had 
something worrying in her head. She was always asking why 
young Mrs. Wycombe did this or that ? Where she dis- 
appeared to these daj s ; why she wasn’t on the telephone 
when Mo.thcr rang up. You oughtn’t to play golf now . . 
Mother had said in the servants’ hearing once or twice. 

“ The early months count. . . . Darling,” said the old fool, 

“ I’d like to see you with a family.” 

These trivialities the servants knew and did not underrate. 
They had their owji interpretations, and were seldom 
wrong. The man groomed Charles meticulously. The 
master found all to his hand. The mistress ? A little thing — 
beginning to suffer nausea in the mornings — early days for 
that 1 They felt syi^ipathy and did what they could in the 
\l?ay of waiting on her, and were glad when her sister-7n- 
law came tj) see her ; or wjjen the two sisters-in-law went 
out to a matink and — maybe — confidential gossip. 
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“ She’s not telling her own mother much,” said the 
woman servant. 

And so it happened that whe^^ Mayce dropped in now ahd 
th^n and stayed to lunch, they were not unobservant ; they 
sav^;-. heard ; and remembeifed. 

Hardy the manservant advised his wife tp sef, nothing, 
hear nothing and know nothing ; and she agreed. But they 
knew, all the same. 

“ What he’s waiting for I don’t kncLw,” said Hardy to his 
wife ; when the calculated oblivion of Charles to what went 
^TT^PW^^g^ot lost on either ; when they knew he saw ; and 
knew ; af/d still said nothinir. " 


Hardy said to his wife as he put a perfect polish on 
Charles’s shoes in the scullery : “ What? he’s plannijt.g I don’t 
like to think.” 

“ It frightens n?e,” she answered, very low. 

So the servants redoubled their kindnesses to the young 
wife ; and as the pregnancy advanced they feared more. 
But Hardy said : “ You’ll sec. He’s got his case, and he 
knows it. And, worse luck, she seems to feel safe now. 
That’s how he wants her to feel. And after all I got my 
orders, a month ago, to make up his bed in the siytall spare 
room. You’ll see, old girl, he has everything ready ; but 
he’ll put up an humane excuse about not wanting to frighten 
or worry her while she’s in this state of health. You’ll see ! 
Now she won’t run up and down to Town, he’ll stay up 
more ; and we’ll have Mr. Mayce in most of the time. She’s 
very confident. And what’s more, or worse, as you care to 
put it, the master pets her up ; he docs his duty by her ; he 
gives her everything she wants. ^^She’s frightened to want 
anything now ; but he guesses ; all jus^as if he loves her.” 

“ He does love her ! Thai’s what makes it worse ! ” 

“ ‘ HacA ?nan kills the thing loves^ ” said H^ardy ; and 
felt literary. 
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“ What a thing to say ! ” 

“ i didn’t say it ; it was written by some cleverer feller. 
Famous feller. Well, a wise nrnan can’t take a knife nor poison 
his wife these days ; nor beat her ; but he knows something 
else to do. With everyone on flis side. But if you as^^ I 
couldn’t teU you what it is ; only, he’ll do it.” 

By now the sister-in-law knew. June had confided in 
April utterl\*and wholly. But April, who was postponing 
her first child — her wish and Robert’s — was uneasy ; not 
shocked ; but uneasy lest she should, by receiving this con- 
fidence, inculpate herself in the family displeasure ; 
family astonishment — for she, as well as the servants, knew 
that Charles was the last man to be trifled with. She had 
Robert, and Iiad no delusion as to forgiveness had she done 
what June had done. The family might have had its own 
troubles, '^nd battles, %nd unhappinesses ; but when it took 
in a stranger it rr.ust make her one of themselves. She must 
incorporate herself with them. The mer demanded it — 
silently, because it should not be necessary to use words. 

The men wcu inflexible. 

But now Charles had got himself a stupid woman ; and 
she would pa^^ the full penalty. There would be none to 
stand up for her ; she must save herself. 

April av ked of June : 

“ Did he want a child so quickly — Charles, I mean ? ” 

“ I could only hope he would,” June faltered. “ I put it 
down to . . . t(3 . . . well, before we were married . . . you 
should know.” 

“Will it tally?” 

“ N-n-not quite.” 

“ Besides, there are blood tests.” 

“ I’d forgotten,” the girl, sunk into the bed where she 
rested for the afternoon, wliispered. “ I’d forgotten that.” 

You’re in a oretty good mess. What are you going *fo 
do ? ” 

“ Hope he’ll believe me ... it might have been his. . . 
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“ But he can divorce you just the same — with proof.” 

“ Yes. Yes. I know. I know 

A short silence. 

• “ You did just the same as I did,” said June, suddenly. 
“That week at Robert’s and Charles’s home we were^ill the 
same.” 

“ Only,” said April clearly, “ you now lie there, fretting 
about what to do ; and I don’t. I have bee^i faithful to 
Robert ; and I always shall be. You haven’t bem faithful to 
Charles.” 

Charles isn’t lovable. He can make it very difficult for 
a womaiVLO love him.” 

“ Well, now jou have j/ade it difficult for him to love 
you.'' 

“ What shall I do ? What shall I do ? ” 

“ Girls always say that,” said April gloomik". “ You 
aren’t the first, and you won’t be the last.”* " 

“ You have a ^iffetent sort of home behind you. I have 
only Mother ; and look at her ! Listen to her I ” 

“ She is very human. She will be kind ht you.” 

“ She’s horribly poor.” 

“Yes. You may have thrown away a good thing.” 

“ I’ve tried to get an abortion. It’s too late. I’ll . . . I’ll 
look for another doctor in Town. Someone ’^dll know 
where I can go. . . 

“ You risk dying of it.” 

“ Yes. I don’t want to die.” 

“ Squalid ; it’s squalid,” April thought ; and she shud- 
dered inwardly. She was cold and felt faintly sick. What an 
impasse ! For June had no way of escape — unless she had 
been more cautious and clever than her sister-in-law could 
believe of her. Then she said, hesitating, that she must go. 
And : “ Let me know if I can help.” 

‘ No answer. 

April had kept away a little^then — relations to be met in 
Town ; some lectures she wanted to attend twice a week ; 
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parents had birthdays, and for each she would go up for the 
w hjle of the day ; and Robert would conic for the birthday 
dinner after his office. MiAnmy and Daddy were great 
people for family occasions, tho^igh they liked to keep the^ft 
for the family. 

‘‘ She’s f*ding away,” June thought^; and she smiled and ' 
agreed it was so nice to keep birthdays quietly as people got 
older. She ^ent up sometimes too, to meet Mayce for 
lunch ; for a*quiet afternoon at his Soho flat* while he wrote 
his articles. But sometimes he stopped writing, and for an 
hour ffiey “ loved ” each other. He was so much nicer to 
her than Charles was now. In his arms she ceased to fear. . . . 
She di^ not know that on each occasion she was followed 
and tidied ; she knew nothing of what Charles did about 
it ; and she never susgected the quiet insignificant man who 
dogged J^fir — the detective from the best private agency ; 
the most ruccesstul agency ; which had brought all the men 
and women whom they spied on to the ditorcc court with 
almost unfailing regularity. 

Sometimes, wlicn she could not go up to Town, she met 
Mayce’s train at the station, by a device. The device was to 
go to the statit)n bookstall for some magazines to while 
away her time ; because it was so much nearer than the 
stationcr’tPin the main street. 

Charles used to say : “ You don’t seem to see much of 
April these days ”, and she would reply that April had 
devoted parents who no doubt wanted her often. . . . 

“ They’ve had birthclays, darling. April told me so.” 

She would look at him as she sat on his right ; and think 
how often his hand used to cover hers, lift and kiss it as 
soon as the servant left the room ; how they would look 
into each other’s eyes. Now all that honeymoon sentiment- 
alj^y was finished. Site had had few girl friends, and thqjp 
few had married or gone abroad. Or they weren’t the sort 
she could kiiow now. She llegan to feel herself alone in 
danger ; and Charles, once married, was a man who quickly 
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metamorphosed himself from passionate lover to expectant 
husband. Expectant of such a lot of qualities that shd did 
not possess. She was happy only with Mayce. 

\ And she pored with pride over his articles which became 
ra|?idly more and more commented upon ; cleverar and 
cleverer, she said to herself ; on him she could i^ean for all 
the little lovely ways of love that did not exist for Charles. 
Only she must be careful. . . . When Mayce knrw about the 
baby, he had cautioned her : “ Bb very careful, love ; 

you’ve got to think a long time before you exchange him for 
me. A great solid lump of muscle and bone like that ! With 
money, my love. Think, and think hard.” 

She now thought hard.^ Mayce — even Mayce — thought 
hard too. It was under h^s tutelage that she tried to coax 
Charles ; that she would wait smiling and welcoming when 
he came home ; under Mayce’s direction that she feally took 
a live interest in Charles’s day. But now he did not want her 
interest. 

With narrowed eyes, looking at her, he would say : 

“ I don’t bring my business home with liie, my dear. At 
home I want the other side of life. . . . And while I think of 
it, I shan’t be home tomorrow night at all nor the night 
after. ...” 

He had soon had two sleuths on the job ; and ar-he spoke 
he knew he had her cornered ; there was little more to do 
before he took action. 

One night : 

“ Have your mother to stay with yoJ if you like. A girl 
is supposed to want her mother these times, isn’t she ? ” 

“ Oh, darling, how deliciously old-fashioned I ” 

“ I’m supposed to be a bit old-fashioned, no doubt. But 
do have your mother. You may have to give me three days’ 
leave of absence. I’ve business on. Dci’t be lonely.” 

“ I . . . I . . . shan’t be lonely. I have thr baby.” 

She made large eyes at him- “ Such a companion I You 
wouldn’t know, darling ; nor did I. I thought a baby on its 
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slow way — oh, how slow I Well, I thought it would seem 
likeian encumbrance till it was born. But Tm learning a lot 
of things about babies . . . ypxi wouldn't believe. . . .” 

“ Wouldn’t I ? ” He had not kissed her when he came 
tonigljt. He might have been tn old married man— ^jiicept 
that old njarried men surely did kiss the automatic kiss,* 
didn’t they ? He was quiet, and withdSrawn through dinner ; 
and after diijner he went out. 


Went out ? Where ? . . . To the committee-meeting of the 
Golf 'Club — he had been elected a member of the Committee 
at taking up residence here. Weil, it was all business with 
him, ^he had thought. She ran after him into the hall. . . . 

“ Why bother ? ” she said breathlessly. “ You get so little 
time at l*Dme. Can’t the committee do what’s necessary 
without^you ? ” • 

“ You take life lightly, my dear. Canit let obligations 
simply slide. You should know some of your women, 
neighbours better.” 

“ Oh, I shall by and by. It’s early days yet.” 

She moved to kiss him. He brushed by her and went 
away. She calfed after him down the garden path : “ What 
time wilhyou be home ? ” 

And he turned and answered : “ Couple of hours, I sup- 
pose. Amuse yourself.” 

She went into the house. It was late autumn and dark ; 
no moon tonight, ©oth the Hardys had asked iot an extra 
night off for a special picture now showing locally. She had 
granted it, of course. There were the dinner things to clear 
and wash up, and so on. Should she wash up ? She thought 
as clearly as she could these days. She would telephone 
Mayce. He was iq^ the room kept down here ; and 
>friting a certain weekly article which was a regular com- 
mission. . ^ . She telephoijed with a touch of hysteria : 
“ Charles is out at the Golf Committee meeting ; and the 
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servants asked for time to go to that flick — one daren’t 
refuse them, of course. It was Mrs. Hardy’s birthday^,. . . 
Can’t you . . .” As she began ip ask it she began to feel that 
silly hysteria mounting — it was the baby. She knew that 
Mayqe would respond to teirs — as yet. When — ^if — Qharles 
• turned on them, would he respond then began to 

want to let him know it might be serious. . . . His voice was 
already answering her. “ Well, if you’re quite ajpne, darling, 
I’ll run over. You shouldn’t be alot^e ; he shouldn’t leave 
you.” And hanging up, he thought that the child was his ; 
no doubt of that ; she had told him the intimate details of 
her married life ; and though marriage would praddcally 
cover her lapses,^ he and 'ohe knew the truth. He and she 
knew that their affair had begun before she married the 
richer man. And he had been abroad afterwards briefly for 
his paper. . . . Hadn’t known how 'Jong the assignment 
would last. . . . She had saddled Charlet- Wycoriibc with 
Philip Mayce’s child. 

That was her old mother crying and bullying — allied to 
her own fear. And Mayce was a long way oil in the Balkans ; 
and, anyway, he hadn’t thought of marriage till he had had 
her frantic letter ; then her quieter letter ; then her engage- 
ment — very brief letter indeed ; and her marriage. 

But he would have married her, of course. Or^ wouldn’t 
he ? Well, now that there was this other man, the old desire 
woke in him again ; flamed up . . . there was a touch of 
romantic tragedy in all she had done. Brave child ! His was 
the fault. And now, if Wycombe were' chinking of divorce, 
and could prove his case, why . . . He forgot his relief when 
he had heard of the marriage ; and felt himself culpable 
again. He was a highly sensitive man ; and as he hurried 
along to the Wy combes’ house, almost he felt, regarding her, 
the responsibility that was the responjiibility of that fellow 
sb'e had married. , , ‘ 

She opened the door to him,* and he saw that she had just 
been crying. 
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She was showing the burden she carried now. One would 
have^peen she was pregant. Tenderness for her rushed over 
him? On the other hand, th| responsibility of taking her 
away from these surroundings — such as he couldn’t yet/ 
providg — was considerable, evei! if she would come, ^d 
the divorce^might be a pretty messy one. What sdrt of 
figure would he cut ? He was rising in public esteem ; stood 
well with th^ papers he worked for ; was amassing a little 
money for the first tim<9in his life. He was ihirty-two. He 
dropped into the pleasant artistic sets here and there in 
London and Paris. Also on the Riviera. He had planned to 
go to Wew York to pick up the contacts there, v/Aich had 
just — only just — begun to beckon.» Then . . . the letter — out 
of this promising sky, as it seemed. She had married . . . but 
was to bear his child. She would try to get the doctor to say 
it was premature. . . Though she had had relations with 
her husliand-to-bc, so that she could also say . . . The 
complexity of his emotions worried him siefc. 

She had taken her way out — so it seemed. And the way 
might prove a happy one — who could say that it could not ? 

The answer was given here and now that it was not — and 
could not — be happy. 

His arm about her, they went into the big lounge. She 
had drawn, the curtains. He glanced warily about. Their 
shadows would fall on the pale curtains, by the light of the 
tall lamp in the background. “ Stand back from the lamp,” 
he stammered. “ Oh, my dear, what is it ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” §he wept. 

Like many another man, he wished furiously that he had 
not got himself into this impasse. They had met quite often 
since he had come down here ; before she had confirmed 
her pregnancy by that letter after her marriage — for she had 
married before she cpuld trust e^en her thoughts to paper 
arllK post. ^ 

They sat on a couch away ^om the windows so that their 
shadow cou& no more be cast on the curtains. He kept his 
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arm about her, while — half whispering — she Lold him things 
and things and things — all seeming, to his clearer ^piale 
judgment, unimportant. But^^while he heard -all she i4iur- 
i[tiured, he revised that judgment. All she said in her broken 
voice was important. His rtund went more swiftly th^n hers 
— but he was listening to what she said, all the same. He 
was soothing her tilf she stopped and just cried. Then at 
last, knowing that time was vital, he gave her^a little shake 
to quieten her simee kisses did not produce much effect — and 
told her that he would stand by her, that he loved her as 
much as ever ; more than ever. 

But it Lomes to a man that this is not worth while. A man 
thinks his own thoughts^’ even when telling the woman — 
that bundle of sensations and nerves — something kinder. 
She had been pregnant oy him even before sh\£ went 
down to stay that week-end with Bobert and^April and 
Charles. 

He remembci;9d the mother of Charles and Robert had 
her own house. 

He spoke of that week-end as soon as tihe was calmer. 
“ Did you know that week-end before you went down to 
stay . . . before you were married ? ’’ 

“ Yes. I was afraid. I wondered. But the' weddings were 
so soon ; and I didn’t know where you were.” ^ 

“ How is this going to end ? ” he said to himself — but 
aloud : “ Does he suspect ? ” 

“ Yes. I am sure.” 

“ Look here,” he said. “ For your sf.kc, child -- for your 
sake — we must think it over now ; and quickly. How long 
before then — and when were you married ? I’ve been trying 
to add up ” 

“ Three weeks . . . a — a month.” 

“ Three w’eeks. Then ... it may easily seem — if you had 
rSiations with him when you were down there ” 

She told him in short words, tremblingly, that she sus- 
pected before then. That was wily . . . why she had let 
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Charles sleep with her ; or no. It wasn’t ; they had just 
lostjtheir heads — at least she had. 

^ You didn’t love me, th|n ? ” 

“ Yes. I did. But you had gone. The Balkans —every- 
where?^ ... I wrote to you — But then I dare not post the 
letters, m^w J went through the wedding-day H! don’t 
know . . . April came and made me u|f. . . .” 

“ D’you suppose she knows ? ” 

“ She guesses. Yes.®. . . She knows.” 

“ You’ve actually talked about it then ? ” 

She murmured that sometimes it was the safest thing to 
confess just to one person — the right person. A|)ril was a 
fine person. She would stand by June ... if and when . . . 

“ iB that family she’ll do what her husband tells her to do. 
It runs in families — that domineering spirit. That spirit 
which sa»ys : ‘ Save yourself ! ’ ” He said this fiercely, his 
mouth twisting with irony. She didn’t like him in hard 
mood. She thought : “ No one shoulc\, be hard on me 
now ; I’m pregnant ; and I don’t feel well.” She mur^ 
mured, leaning against him : “ We’ll stand together ? ” 

“ If a stand has to be made ... of course we’re together.” 

How could a man say less ? 

“ We’ve been together . . . here,” she said. And then she 
began to repeat the dates ; and he could not but confirm 
them. She paused ; and said slowly at the end of her shaken, 
breathless summary of their follies here : “ We’ve been 
watched here too. Did you know that ? A red-haired man.” 

You’re sure ? ’• 

“ Sure. He’s been looking at houses in this neighbour- 
hood.” 

“ I met him in the bar at the pub then, the other night,” 
Mayce said. “ Actually he asked if this house was for sale. 
I said, of course, ih^ all I tnew about it was that it had been 
iJbught by a newly married couple. ‘ It’s got such a lovely 
west vieWj’^he said. ‘ I’ve bq^n walking round it quite a lot. 
On the other hand, there’s a good house to let down the 
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hill.’ I remembered he said that. So you noticed him too ? 
The red-haired chap ? ” ^ 

“ Yes,” she said, hardly audibly. “ He’s our grocJier’s 
brother.” 

“ How do you know thaU ? ” 

ShS*said that the men had been talking when she went 
into the shop ; and the grocer had apologised for keeping 
her waiting a minute or two. “ He said he hadn’t seen his 
brother for some time. That is how'J know w^ho he is.” 

“ So your grocer’s brother is a private detective.” 

Silence fell between them. She was amazed and fearful. 
She felt long way from Philip Mayce — yet there he' stood 
looking at her, and she coidd not read what he was thinking. 
“ In about six months it will be born,” she said. “ It will 
soon show. . . . Everyone must know. Married a 'month 
and . . .” When she faltered to a stc-p he asked : “ How 
long ago was it — Charles and Robert had that litUe week- 
end party ; just before the weddings ? ” 

“ I’ve forgotten everything,” she said helplessly. “ Dates 
—everything ” 

He calculated : “ Didn’t his mother suspect ? Didn’t 
anyone see ? ” 

“It didn’t show,” she said. “I had only begun. to be 
afraid. ... I wasn’t even sick.” 

“ Your engagement was very short.” 

“ We all thought there wasn’t anything to wait for. . . .” 

“ If only I’d been near you then 1 ” 

“ You were in the Balkans.” 

“ Yes. Thinking I’d make my fortune.” 

“ You — you are famous now, Philip.” 

“ You know that isn’t so. A little publicity ; a newspaper 
column ; a novel that ” 

She interrupted, crying : “ It went into three editions in 
months.” 

“ How large were the editions ? ” His lips curled in a 
sneer at himself. 
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‘‘ Well ... But three ! ” 

“iooked well in the advertisements. You need to know 
the literary ropes, my poor r^all fool I It kept a roof over 
my head for a few months, living cheap. But that’s all. My 
second book has been sent baclc for alterations. You never 
think of alUhat^ do you ? ” 

“ No, I thought . . .” 

“ What the, general public does think. . . 

She said \vith a steadiness and acumejf that he didn’t 
expect her to show in the midst of her crucial anxiety : “ I 
don’t know what is going to happen. Now we’ve been 
watched.” 

“How do you know for certain ? We must go over 
this. .* .” 

“ I do know. By a thousand little things — not one is any- 
thing by itself. But 'N^hcn you leave tonight you will see I’m 
right.” 

He said — but not with that certainty of a passionate 
lover : “ Come out with me. . . . Tonight.” 

“ No,” she said. “ I have a lot of things to think of. I’m 
worried sick. But anyway, the child, born in wedlock, will 
be Charles’s.” , 

“ Yes. Your husband is the legal father. We were care- 
less not t think of all these damned muddles. . . .” 

“ I must have the child born in wedlock. . . . Charles 
must let that happen, anyhow.” 

“ I will stay near you,” he said sullenly. “ If you want me 
I must be with you?’ 

“ I want you not to desert me.” 

“ As if. ..as if. ..My God I ” 

“ I don’t doubt you. I know you will stay near me. Only 
I don’t know what he is dging — nor how he is doing it.” 

“ If he is doing anything at aP . . . about things.” 

Now both kn :w that they regretted. 

She regretted Mayce had ewer come near her. 

He regretted her. 
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Doth regretted the perhaps sordid difficulties and worries 
that seemed inevitable. “ You were going to Italy,/' she 
said, tremulously. 

“ I promise ; not now.” 

She went to the curtainea windows which looked out into 
the garden, and over the low wall to the ,maip road. She 
moved a curtain an inch and saw, in the moonlight, against 
a tree, a figure. She let the curtain fall back. And then in a 
minute she dreV it again an inch asid^. The figure was gone. 
“ Go now,” she said. “ There was someone — but he has 
gone.” They kissed — but with fear and pity ; not passion. 
He left tile house, skirting it in the shadows ; but as^'he left 
the garden a tall figure w^'s crossing the road — and standing 
to light a cigarette. He b^'gan to walk quickly towards his 
hotel ; and Charles Wycombe's car drove by him. In the 
car was Charles himself ; but not locking for him. Oh no. 
His sleuth did that work. 

Mayce had no doubt as to (ffiarles Wycombe’s intentions. 
And he cast about in his mind again the possibility of clearing 
out — to Italy ; and then to any one of half i dozen countries, 
where he could continue his work. But, no. He couldn’t go. 
The newspapers would have the case which he now had no 
doubt that Wycombe would bring — and even in his own 
interests he must cut a decent figure. A man might appear 
— to the public sympathy - as co-respondent ; but never as 
the man who ran away. He could imagine entering his club 
and having men turn from him. In fact — it depended on 
how the case was presented — he woUid probably find his 
membership cancelled if he did not stay to protect the 
woman he had loved. Yes, loved. And with the word he 
halted and looked back. The car was out of sight. The 
husband would be with the wife now ; and how would 
their greeting go ? , 

He would ring her up tomorrow — ^when it was safe to 
assume that the husband wou^d be away to business again. 
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She had gone. 

A Mote had been left for him at the hotel, though. It had 
comi by hand — rash of her I dt was brief. 

“ He has driven me up to Tonm to stay with Mother tilt every- 
thing issuer, Vve told Mother I tnust see you. Wait. — Ju/if.^’ 

He had seen Mother once. And he hated the prospect of * 
seeing her again ; with her anger roused ; or, worse, with 
the whole stefry elicited from June. Well, he had his chief 
editor to scc,*and that gave him time to decide. 

He went up as usual, that morning. 

It sickened him to go to that flat to which he had^now and 
then addressed letters to June to be forwarded. For the 
blowsy^woman who was her mother was now not only 
hostile J)ut insistent on examination and cross-examination. 
June was out shopping — on taking his further telephone 
call the mother had sent her out. They sat alone — he and 
this fat peroxideci woman who was all June’s protection 
save himself. Charles had suddenly madt himself most 
clear. ^ 

“ Sit down, Mr. Mayce — if I must ask you to sit down in 
my flat. T have sent her out.” He sat down, looking stub- 
born as a man fgcls on cross-examination and female scold- 
ing. She looked him over wliilc she talked. 

And she' talked. It was a torrent of anger and appre- 
hension — with common sense as background. She said 
crudely that the husband was providing for his wife if she 
stayed here with her mother in safety, till after the child was 
born. * 

“ ‘ Child ’ ? Mr. Mayce 1 The doctor has seen her — she’s 
going to a nursing-home of course — he had her X-rayed ; 
and he says it is almost certainly twins, Mr. Mayce ! That 
poor girl ! I daren’t tell hgr ; and the doctor won’t. As 
Charles has said — anc>I think he’e? brutal — the way he ta^j^s 
to a mother — theJC are no twins in his family ; there surely 
aren’t any ir# mine ! Is .youi* family liable to twins, Mr. 
Mayce ? ” 
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He actually couldn’t deny it I She sat flaming : Your 
sister and an aunt both had them. . . . On your side then 1 
What '“is she going to do with twins ? Of course you’ll be 
married as soon as Charles flivorces her ! ” 

“ ^hen is he divorcing her ? ” 

“ After the confinement. At least he has the grace for 
that. In fact I own my son-in-law is a badly treated man. . . . 
Though, of course, he’s a man of terrible temfjer. Like his 
father. . . . I’ve been able to enquire about*" the late Mr. 

Wycombe ! A selfish man and with a fierce temper ” 

“ That; doesn’t help this interview — ^which I’ll be glad to 
cut short if you will.” 

“ You and she — ^with twins ; illegitimate.” 

“ Wc don’t bother abou;. these words so much nowadays.” 
“ Don’t bother about anytliing, I should say ! Who’s 
going to pay for the nursing-home and all of the things that 
will be needed ? I’d like to know that I 

“ I believe he grew every moment more and more stiff 
with the outrageous woman who was the only person to 
whom June could turn — ‘‘ that is the duty of the husband. 
He hasn’t started his proceedings yet I And they will be 
born in wedlock.” • 

“ That’s the one good thing about this awful tragedy. 
Aivful tragedy^ I said ! ” She paused to look at hii’u. " She’s 
provided for. ... If it were left to me, all I could do would 
be to book a bed in a maternity ward. But Charles — I’ll say 
this — isn’t sparing with the luxuries.” 

“ You think me sparing then ? ” 

“ You I You don’t come in yet 1 You’ll come in quite 
enough for your liking as soon as she is up and about again. 
Poor child I What a prospect for her I She says she will 
refuse to defend ; and won’t appear in court.” 

If that’s how she wants it, I cdiicur, of course. No 
defence. ...” 

“ Yes I That’ll let you out*basil} , won’t it ?• But what of 
her ? What of her^ I say ! ” 
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“ I shall do my best for her. . . 

“ wouldn’t have married Charles, I daresay — she’d 
hav# thought twice — if it hadn’t been for you letting her in 
for this 1 When she found out about his temper ...” 

“ She would ! It was a damn good match for_ her 1 
And I was alpro2kd. - . 

“ Safely off, I daresay you thought T” 

“ I was seiit on a special assignment.” 

“ I wanteePto go to four cliicf editor — bift she wouldn't 
have that. . . . When she met Charles Wycombe it had been 
love at first sight with him . . . ‘ I wish Fd met Charles first,’ 
she kept saying to me. Well, all that’s why I didn’t*raise any 
fuss when I knew she slept with Charles. Ordinarily I 
wouldif t approve ; I don’t believe in such laxity ! But it 
was different.” 

“ Different, yes. Wycombe’s taking it pretty well,” he 
said in a low voic<J. 

‘‘ He has sent June to me ; and he pays.* He pays well.” 
Suddenly she said : “ I’ll get you a cup of tea. She’s going# 
to a matinee as w’ell. She won’t be in.” 

He stood up while she rose and went out of the untidy 
room. , 

All the writer’s sense of drama, pathos and humour had 
risen in hi n as he talked with her. A complete figure of 
derision, she yet had her courage and tenacities. She had 
love in her. She was not dried by life — nor afraid of it. She 
took untoward circumstances as they came ; she loved her 
wayward daughter, afid put herself aside. And suddenly he, 
who had enjoyed a wayward and selfish youth, who would 
have liked now to shelve the responsibility he had brought 
upon himself, saw in her that beauty of spirit — of which 
she was unconscious, thougji she possessed and automatic- 
ally exercised it. It vws the very ^juality of love. This ijp- 
pr^Jossessing, ill-controlled woman had the quality in great 
store. 

She could love. And her love would not be light and 
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short of memory — ^it would be with her even if the object of 
her dearest love was no more. She represented the lore of 
humanity ; and suddenly as h^ looked into her too-fat lice, 
under her tightly and formally dressed hair, he knew it. She 
would^take a lost dog to her heart or a grieving child to her 
'arms ; and make for either what happy pla^e she could. 

He stood before her humbly, with a slight rueful smile. 
Even her words — “ He pays ; and he pays well ” — meant 
that she did n&t condemn any wHb paid hiS debts — and 
something over. There was justice here. 

And he felt suddenly weak of character and performance ; 
any vanity he had floated away in ashes. 

What could he.do ? He could not pay ; and pay well. . . . 
Not even in responsibility to the girl ; and the (jpming 
child. . . . 

His small literary and artistic prcten!iions fell av^ay. It was 
life itself in which he must shine. 

She came in a^ain, with a tea tray. Bewildered, tired, hag- 
ridden by anxiety, yet she shone. And she gave him — just as 
if he had not made her suffer — a cup of tea. She handed a 
plate with a few fancy biscuits on it and said, with a sweet 
smile of agony : “ Wc must eat, mustn’t wq ? ” 

He could only drink his tea. 

Did he want to marry her daughter, after a divarce case — 
and the chief editor of the paper who gave him his best jobs 
calling him in for a merciless interview — and all of the 
reverberations ? Did he ? 

He knew he did not. June to him Vas no more than any 
other girl — except that she had succumbed to his first ardent 
love-making. She had meant a girl to him ; not a wife. 
When she became formally engaged to Charles Wycombe so 
soon after she discovered what yras to happen to her, he had 
b^^pn glad. Neither of them risked ai^^ortion. “ That isn’t 
safe,” he had said distractedly. She wouJ-d have taken tnc 
risk — ^women were gamblers^ but Charles Wycombe had 
made it unnecessary. 
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He looked into the mother’s unexpectedly shrewd eyes. 

“ \ can get a job which will take me away,” he said. 

“•Is that all you can do fo^ her ? ” 

The insignificant eyes fixed on his face ; but they were 
insignificant no longer. They wefe a steady blaze of light. She 
was not an^y ; J)ut she expected more of him. He dwiTidled. • 
“ ril marry her if I get the chance.”* 

Now he hiid said it with those eyes on him. And then, 
with her smile, he sa\^ that her motherhocri was for him 
too. She understood ; forgave ; accepted. 

“ How’s your tea ? ” she enquired mildly. 

‘‘ Good,” he said huskily. 

Tonight he was going to a litcxary soirh. Distinguished 
people were gening to be there. He had been thinking about 
it, in spite of his preoccupations. He had wondered if he 
would be »sked to ma^:e an impromptu speech — he had not, 
of course, been put on the short rota of speakers for tonight. 
He had not reached yet that notoriety in Ic^fters. He would 
loiter on the fringes of more successful people’s success.^ 
But he might biJ ready with something felicitous if called 
upon. It might be that his editor-in-chief would be there ; 
notice him. “^o Mayce has been asked,” would be the 
thought in the great man’s mind. It would be to his 
advantage*) 

But marrying June would disadvantage him. 

He said suddenly : “ Do you know, I am certain she does 
not love me now. If I could get sent away, do you think 

Wycombe would foAt^et things — take her back ” 

“ He hasn’t put her away yet ; officially, she is with 
him ” 

“ He has served divorce papers ? ” 

Now the maternal eyes were steady. She cried : “ You 
will get your papers ^yon — if you haven’t had them yet.” 

long silen(^ between them. He said : “ ChaSes 

Wycombe is^a cruel brute. Why should you want her to 
stay with him ? ” 



“ Because she is better with him than with you. And 
aftet this baby she must . . . must . . . manage better. 
Marriage wants a lot of management, you know.” 

“ Yes. I had hoped to keep out of it.” 

She was leading the way into the tiny hall. Yes, fhc had 
■ been kind ; but this was tentative dismissal went to the 
room he rented by the night when in Town. That evening 
he dressed with care, and hoped that his editofitwould forget 
any uncertain 'thoughts about him.'" He might be asked to 
cover the Mandanian crisis — that would mean going abroad ; 
he would be out of the country before the divorce was 
heard. 

The literary party wao all he could have hoped. Dis- 
tinguished company ; elegance. Women were delightful 
to him. Someone flattered him about his article in the Morn- 
ing leader. The champagne sparklefi and brought gaiety. 
Here he could forget a frightened girl pregnant with twins. 
Twins ! That news, given so quietly by the mother appalled 
him. 

Where was the glow of romance w'^hic'ii, though illicit, 
might have had a certain glamour in the reporting ? Twins 
— people laughed at twins. Should he go and see her by and 
by — in that nursing home ? 

No. And this was for her sake ; not his. 

No. 

A pretty Italian princess asked for him to be introduced. 
She was charming, and a great success with men here. He 
flowered. He shone. He drews laughs with his wit. The 
editor of the Aland fjg Leader looked at him, nodding his greet- 
ing. All the delightful people were talking hard — no one 
advertised himself or herself ; they advertised each other. 
He could hear fragments ; he tossed back fragments of his 
own. “ Why, Mayce I Why hide yo\i,rsclf : I want to con- 
gratulate you. ...” “ Why, Fve been trying to get near 
to congratulate jo// on youi>, novpl ; it is on my desk for 
review. . . .” “ Don’t slay it, Mayce. . . .” “ Slay one of the 
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best books IVe been favoured with for a very long time ” 

“ M^idear fellow, really ? . . .” 

“®.eally, Tm honoured to^say. . . 

Purrs came from smiling faces above pleasantly scratched 
backs. 

He had fgirgotten the pleasantness of all this — ^was fairly 
new to it on this scale, anyway. The princess wore a green 
frock which purled round her alluring figure as closely as a 
snake. The Vnind flew^if with reluctance -•-to poor little 
June — big and blurred — in a bed at a nursing-home. When 
it happened should he or should he not send flowers ? 

She would prefer — for prudence’ sake — that ffe should 
not send any. Just in case her husband rplented. . . . He 
fixed tfiis firmly in his mind. And, of course, it was out of 
the question that he should go and see her. . , . 

The priscess was giving a short musical party in her small 
house later ; and wanted his escort home. “ Pleasure I 
Pleasure I ” c. 

“ In half an hour ? ” 

“ Half an houi; Princess.” 

He was being, this evening, a social success. Men gave 
him a knowing^smilc. 

Who among the gay folk there knew what ate at his 
chivalrous heart ? 

It is likely that this evening- there had been a few — if any 
— such in his life — settled his future, as far as June was con- 
cerned ; although he would not tell himself so. 

His editor-in-chief was coming on too, from the party ; 
bringing his wife. And now he had something to say in 
Mayce’s ear. 

“ I want to send you to cover the American stor^ — you 
know which I mean ? I will talk more frankly in my office 
tomorrow morning. #You are at hberty, I hope ? ” 

Yes, sir. A journalist is always at liberty when his efuef 
calls him. A^ big story, sir ? ’i 

“ Yes. You can do it. About eleven then.” 
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“ Eleven o’clock, sir.” 

What a break 1 He couldn’t and wouldn’t refuse U And 
poor, little June ? Let thingfi simmer, and Charles ^ould 
take her back. In Mayce’s unavoidable absence the matter 
would be adjusted. . . . How easily the thoughts '^-which 
' were hopes — slipped along ! 

He stayed till the party was breaking up, gently, little 
groups at a time. Then he thought it more dignified to go — 
he said his aditux to his host and hbstess ; eifcountered the 
princess actually waiting. 

His escort was hers. . . . His further presence impossible. 

“ I’m afraid I’m going on. ...” How pleasantly that 
came ! A social .man indeed. He was merely going to his 
own by no means luxurious quarters — but the princess did 
not know that. “ The Dc Valles ? ” she asked jealously at 
his elbow, as the taxicab waited befole her door?* He knew, 
of course, that the De Valles were diplolnatic people over 
from South America. He had no invitation. 

“ I’m going to try to look in,” he said ruefully, “ but I’ve 
a couple of other invitations I can’t anyhdvv slip out of,” 

“ I’m giving a big political thing soon ; I must send you 
a card if you will come. . . .” 

“ Well, I could hope to. . . . Good night. Princess ; good 
night.” 

He kissed her hand with charm. 

He hurried. His mind was fixed on that summons to his 
editor in the morning. He had no doubts now about going. 
A journalist of his calibre could ndt refuse. The short 
journey down to Hampton in the train seemed endless. All 
he wanted tonight was his shabby shelter. And at last he 
was there. It had been a pity to miss the princess’ soirk — 
but he would write a letter stressing that he had an urgent 
special assignment after aU the social ai^fairs. . . . If there was 
time he would send this by hand with flov^ers. 

And as he thought of June he reassured hipisclf that she 
had that mother. That mother made of milk and honey 
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and , . . and ... all sustenance^. They were not quite penniless 
peoplj?. He was justified ; and he told himself he knew that 
June . would say so. She would look towards their future, 
vrhich would be upheld on his shoulders. ... 

The next morning he was inf^leet Street betimes. Men 
passed him ^ere and there in the great office building, and , 
more than one said he was lucky. 

He smiled ^nd shrugged his shouiuuij*. /\iiu <1 pa^c-uuj 
called him in^o the grcist man’s office. 

It was a pleasant interview. Cordial ; heart-warming. 

“ You’ll have some social stuff to do, I daresay,” said the 
practised man of Fleet Street, watching Maycc.« “ But I 
gather you don’t mind that.” 

“ Alf in the job, sir. Fairly good party last night, I 
thought . , . the princess is a live wire.” 

“ Well, you know «iough about it now. There’s a berth 
for you the Dmr. I’m told she isn’t full — they’ll offer 
you better accommodation on the strength of your assign- 
ment before you’re long at sea. Can you make your goodbyes 
and all that pretty damn quick. ...” * 

“ When do you expect me back, sir ? ” 

“ Soon as the job is done to our satisfaction. May be 
quite a time. . . . Nine months possibly. Too long for you ? ” 

“ Not DJ all, sir ! ” 

“ Well, free man, eh ? I'hat’s partly why we picked you — 
only partly, though.” 

“ Yes. I keep mv freedom, sir. Though it’s damn hard 
sometimes.” 

A brief laugh. He weiit down in the lift. Nine months. . . . 
He was as good as away. He returned at once to his quarters, 
packed carefully all he had — there was no surplus to leave 
— and said “ goodbye ” to the proprieLor and hi^ wife ; 
paid up everything ajjd a v?eek’s advance in lieu of notice ; 
w*5 in London ^again ; soon to catch the fast trains to 
Southampton. 

And he haS not seen June. 
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He would not write ; he tel^honed from the station. A 
charwoman answered him. A message would do ^then. 
“ Just tell Mrs. Wycombe Tm^ called away and can’t be/oack 
for some weeks ; I will get in touch with her as soon as I 
return. She will know whA it is. ...” r 

. So,Mown to Southampton ; to the ship,; ayd when she 
began to slide from the docks, the tugs pulling her, at last he 
was free I He realised that the past few weelfS had been a 
nightmare. t 

He could hardly believe his luck 


Mayce’s mission was to take six to nine months. 

He felt free and almost gay. He was a very good bridge 
player indeed ; an excellent dancer ; kind to old people 
travelling. He would soon be quietly popular ^ and then 
someone — a cute stewardess or steward or some [passenger 
— ^would say ; Why, that’s Philip Mayce I See his name 
^everywhere. . . .” This he might not be able tq avoid. Nor, 
before the ship parted from her tugs, and sailed on alone 
into wider waters, did he avoid it. 

But neither did he avoid something else. One of the tugs 
had stayed with them, falling back to the ship’s side. The 
tug drew under her bows, and up a rope ladder fwarmed a 
nimble man with a letter for a passenger. The ship seemed 
to ride at ease for those few moments. Then the visitor was 
beside Mayce as he leaned over the bulwarks. “ My word, 
I nearly missed you, sir. A last messagt.” A long envelope 
was put into his hand, and the visitor said : “ The gangway 
was drawn up when I got to the dock. That motor-boat you 
see there brought me to the fug. My word 1 A close shave I 
But I always deliver the goods.” He went over the side and 
down the rope ladder likcian acrobat. Mayce looked at the 
envelope. He opened it. 

He had been served with diyorce^papers. 

He did not read them before he was again in his cabin. 
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“ This is a civil action,” he Aid to himself — though shaken. 

“ Thgy can’t force me to go back,” He looked at the legal 
addupss at the head of the letter and decided to do the correct 
thing ; to radio. There was fio use trying to dodge it. He 
thougtjjt it all over, and then, whftn the ship was fairly out to 
sea, he did^it. J-Ie radioed to the lawyers involvedf Pro-, 
crastination, he thought. She has hrt: home — by rights — 
till he wins |jis case — if he’s going to win. He can’t take 
that away freJin her. Nt). He can’t take that# She’s safe, he 
thought ; and a sense of grievance rose hot in his mind. 

Women ! 

He radioed also to a lawyer he knew ; a small nmn so far ; 
who had* been at school with hiwi ; and arranged that he 
would *take care of the petty preliminaries involved. The 
lawyer would like to appear in a case involving Philip 
Mayce ! Tihus did hc^wist and plan ; and with the radio to 
his own lawyer his vanity rose to soothe his apprehension ; 
the vanity of the minor poet ; the minor aj tist ; the minor 
man. 

He sent the princess a radio too ; for he was missing 
another party. 

He rather thought that she would be extremely interested ; 
and more, sympathetic. Warmly sympathetic. “ That you 
should be^rawn into this — just because of what every man 
docs,” he could imagine her saying. 

He would have answered with gloom : “ Well, I’m a 
freak, then. 1 can’t let a woman down.” Then the princess 
would cry warmly that it is never the man’s fault . . . and 
then . . . and then. . . . 

He won at bridge. 

It was pleasant being discovered ”. People looked at 
him ; wanted his acquaintance ; offered ro show hfm New 
York ; invited him^own^to th^ir Long Island homes for 
wtek-ends. “ Fip dammed if any of it was worth white,” 
he said to himself, remembejing June and her frightened 
face. 
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He remained sufficiently aloof, however, as befitted a man 
of letters. 

Someone told his fortune. “ Women are your troii)le. 
You are too chivalrous. . .*. Can’t you harden your 
heart ? ” 

. “ It’y difficult,” he smiled. “ You womeq haye a way of 

getting a man into a corner.” 

In New York he went to a lawyer of int<ynational re- 
putation. “ If you’re badgered or thn.atened toinake you go 
back, let me know,” the lawyer said, studying him. “ I’ll 
write and ask for time, till your commission for your news- 
paper is ever. But I don’t think they can insist oil your 
return till you’re ready.”# 

“ She is having a child shortly.” 

“ W'hose ? Now I ask that with the best of intentions. 
Just tell me. Whose ? ” 

“ Why — er — why, her husband’s, I suppose.” " 

“ If you can pjat off the divorce the child will lie born in 
wedlock. The husband’s responsible. We’ve got to make 
decent commonsensc laws about that. A •premature baby 
is a premature baby — not by any means rare — and with all 
this to upset the young lady ” 

“ Medical opinion has been that it’s twins.” 

“ What 1 What 1 ” And with this their laughter brimmed 
over. 

Mayce left the office comforted in some wise. And now 
he could turn to his job, which he did expertly, making 
many good-natured friends. It was a hearty, good-natured 
country, he told himself. And then he began to carry out 
the errand with which he had been entrusted. He was, for 
one thing — the big reason for his trip — to study Big 
Business in the States — particularly the steel business — and 
the labour situation. This^ so easily brought him into per- 
tin^dous touch with Bertie Falaise, brother of the famc/js 
young actress who was making herself notable in two 
continents. A good contact for Mayce. Plenty of rich ripe 
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copy there — even leaving Aut the main reasons for con- 
tactiijg this brilliant and masterful young man. 

Lynching out — with or without company — once visiting 
a Long Island home oilfe week-end, dancing * with 
heiressps ; hobnobbing with either newspaper men and 
women, he picked up quite a bit about this fellow, wh©, they^ 
said, had come over with high qualifications — and with an 
inborn talcnj for engineering and with ideas in his head 
which had made two irival firms start conjpeting for his 
services before long. Just down to his last cent, he had 
walked the streets of cities, making his way in ; and look at 
the boy now I First just a young fellow in the* twenties, 
taken orf trial, with a workman’j* wage ; then up and up. 
That atro engine of his 1 ... That hetroscope invention ! 
... 1 hen in the great firm who had taken notice from the 
beginning, . . . Nowiia junior partner. “ One or two of us 
have becfli after him,” said the newspaper men, “ but he was 
close. And if he did let you in, he wanted practically to write 
your copy for you. Oh, quite a fellow ! ” 

Then : “ Of loursc there was high society ; it all lielpsf 
there was Mrs. Falaise. . . 

The smiles widened ; but were discreet enough. 

Mayce sat tliat evening with three or four — the number 
kept changing as a man would rise, saying : “ Got to be 
going along ”, and then you would find yourself between 
two more who sat down in his place. All talkative and 
friendly. The scene was the Brevoort. 

“ Of course there was Mrs. Falaise 1 ” 

“ A regular mother to him.” 

“ Nuts 1 Still, if a young feller gets a woman to love and 
cherish him, it takes care of things. That’s ten-twelve years 

ago. A score of years is a day in this town I Well, she’s 

put on a bit of weigjit ; rfbt qui|e the siren now ; took the 
changing years ^like the woman she is 1 She’s a regular 
mother to him. And then when he brought Frances along 
. . . None ot us quite know just when — and it’s harder to 
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keep a secret from the newspaper feller in this town than 
you’d think. Well, see, those two are just Mrs. Falaise’s^dear 
son and daughter now. She lets water find its level ; sh^lets 
things* slip along naturally. Aifd when the autumn' comes — 
she knows. She takes it.” 

. ‘‘ That’s how it is.” 

“ But Frances Falaiie ? ” 

“ She’s just Mrs. Falaise’s dear daughter, see, Mrs. 
Falaise didn’t eyer have any childreni” • 

“ Mrs. Falaise was Follett’s girl friend for quite a time. 
But, as I say, the autumn comes. Anyway, Frances in- 
herits. . . • 

“ Life’s hard on women,” said Mayce with a worldly-wise 
air. “ I’ve always'thought so.” • 

“ Of course Frances has a son ; schoolboy. Mrs f'alaise 
is dear Grannie and loves it. Happy h4.)me in Coryiecticut.” 
“ Married, then ? I mean Frances Falahe.” 

“ Who knows anything about that ? ” 

“ Is Mrs. Falaise very hard to contact ? ” 

'' They said briefly : “ Impossible.” 

“ They don’t like me,” Mayce said to himself. ‘‘ I shall go 
to see Mrs. Falaise.” 

This contact did not come on his direct line of work ; but 
women liked him. The aloof lady would ask him fqr a week- 
end. ... It would be the introduction to a society which he 
had not yet attained. No one here had fallen down and 
worshipped the brilliant newspaperman. When he left his 
temporary friends at the Brevoort, het got the telephone 
operator at his hotel to contact the house in Connecticut. 
A voice answered ; the voice, he judged, of an accomplished 
manservant. And after a few moments, during which per- 
mission was asked and evidently given, a woman’s voice 
spoke ; low, beautiful ; kiqd ; y^c cold^for a stranger. And 
he stdd he represented one of Britain’s most important 
newspapers ; had been asked— in addition to his other com- 
mitment for which he had come over — to contact the mother 
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of Frances Falaise who hafl made an immense success in 
London, “ I do not care to give interviews,” said the 
bea'jtiful cold voice, “ but if you like to arrive about eleven 
tomorrow morning I could, ? think, squeeze it in amdhg my 
other arrangements. But do bt* prompt, please.” 

“ I will.^ Thank you.” 

This big countrj^ with its vast store of talent, creation, 
power, reduced him a little, he found. But he wanted to 
make an impression o&the right sort with tljis Mrs. Falaise. 
He had already, in talk with his acquaintances so recently, 
smelt out scandal. This Mrs. Falaise, once the mistress of 
Folletc the theatrical bigwig, and then, in her lateiiycars, the 
chere amk of a man young enough to be her son — a very 
pretty^ituation. Not that it could make more than a dinner- 
table stoiy — just as those two men had half told it to him — ■ 
but knowjedge was always something. Stored away in the 
mind often it h^ its uses when brought out and carefully 
aired. He would like to know something of Mrs. Falaise’s 
marriage, though. Who had been her first husband, for 
example ? He would know that — he assured himself con- 
fidently — before he was through with her tomorrow. 

His expenses were liberal. He took a car out to Connecti- 
cut, to the sprawling, entrancing fishing village to which the 
rich came, and built their lovely holiday homes. He made all 
enquiries he could make about it of the chauffeur, who was a 
mine of information. And so he found himself on useful 
ground when he arrived primed for taking impressions. 

The timeless lu:fliiry of this rich simple home impressed 
him — -whereas he had wanted to impress. There were two 
women sitting on the large porch, and he took them in with 
a reporter’s glance. Both sat in rocking-chairs — just rocking 
slightly. • 

He had no idea I^ana Wyconjbe was one. 

• She had been asked down this time because Fiances 
Falaise’s son had come home for the holidays ; and Mrs. 
Falaise, having been attracted by this quiet kind woman. 
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had given her her heart’s desire.^ For some reason this Mrs. 
Wycombe wanted to see this boy. 

Now introductions were made. 

“ Wycombe ? ” 

And he said to himself : June’s mother-in-law . . ^ by all 
iinholy coincidences. ... ^ ^ 

Now he was more than interested. But, all the same, he 
would not let her know a thing about himself — this kind 
quiet woman bqrn, he thought, of a ckiss which sophisticated 
them in the very womb. She would know too much about 
him. . . . From her cradle she had been taught the things he 
had neveii known. * 

And then, as they sat thr re, a manservant came otit with a 
tray of cocktails— a selection ; iced and potent. ** How 
damnably pleasant and how 1 envy them,” murmured his 
subconscious mind. As he chose hi»at Mrs. Fiilaisc’s in- 
vitation, he thought he would not stay %o lunch* even if 
asked. 

He was not asked ; being taken as just a stranger who had 
dropped in for his own purpose. “ Of co«.rsc you under- 
stand,” said Mrs. Falaise charmingly, “ I can’t talk about my 
daughter. Her publicity is not in my hands. But you can 
just take a photograph of me if you like. And . . .” 

Diana moved her chair away, smiling. But juj^t then a 
horse’s hoofs sounded, cantering over the dry grass ; a boy 
of perhaps nine years cantered up, and drew rein — a boy tall 
for his age ; slim but hard. A beautiful boy, bareheaded ; 
his straw-coloured hair bleached by thoi sun. The Falaise’s 
son ? ... If so, this was a scoop — for where and who was — 
or had been — her husband ? 

“ My grandson,” said Mrs. Falaise, watching him ; and 
she kncAX^ the thought in his mind, and he knew she knew. 
The thing he could not gu^ss wa^s just Jnow she knew. But 
there* she sat, almost the great lady ; with JVIrs. Wycombe, 
also a great lady — that was, wjicn contrasted with himself. 
He jumped up as if impulsively, ran down the three shallow 
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steps, and was beside the tfey on the pony. “ I say, sonny, 
you’jTc got a great pony here 1 ” and he laid a hand on the 
port’s neck. 

The boy’s eyes enquired Courteously. 

“ This is ...” A faint hesitatifln as if she recalled liis name 
with difficijlty.^ . . “ This is Mr. Mayce, an English*writer,- 
I think ? ” Then Mrs. Falaise smfted charmingly. She 
could do it jll — if she chose. But she had chosen only one 
smile for him,, now th.ft the boy had come.» 

The boy’s hand hesitated for Mayce’s hand, Mayce 
gripped it. Then he patted the pony — a lovely creamy 
chestnut — not red — ^with high-spirited far-looking eyes ; so 
that yoif saw he was a pony with whom to be on a mountain 
trail, in a desert, lost in rough land with a river in spate to 
swim. Mayce was the inferior of this pony, and he knew it 
as he always felt his®inferioritics. So that he felt the pony 
needed discipline which he would have enjoyed giving — 
to show him who was tops — himself or thf Englishwoman. 

“ Good morning, sir,” said the boy. His voice was young 
and fearless. 

‘‘ At your age,” Mayce remembered, “ I was in terror of 
life ; I was of no account. And these two women who smile 
so sweetly at you can make me feel it, remember it — without 
even tryWig.” 

He turned to the women on the verandah. Behind them 
spacious rooms were indicated ; and a sound of invisible 
servitors came, laying a table perhaps. Doves cooed in the 
trees ; the colours' of the flowers caressed the verandah. 
Conversation trickled very gently. . . , 


“ Well,” he said, looking at his wristwatch, “ f must be 
off.” 

• Mrs. Falaise ipurmured indifferently of lunch. 

He looked her in thp eye,^. “ Afraid I can’t — but it has 
been so nice of you to let me have this pleasure.” . . . You 
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old harlot: You* re Yolletfs leJjings!** he wanted to cry 
brutally. For his temper — never easy — rose in him. Ejpt he 
had not learned to please. And he made his adieux #7ery 
ably ; at leisure and yet as if with the next appointment in 
his mind. * , 

“ Fm off to lunch with he said, , mey tioning an 
editorial name which^ carried weight and prestige. “ I’m 
afraid I could only just look in, ...” , 

“ Oh,” she said with pleasure, “•^rell him from me that 
the pigeons have settled in as he said they would. That is if 
you remember. . . .” 

“ My nr.emory is equal to that, dear lady.” And he went 
off cursing himself. He -^should not have mentibned the 
editor. But who could have known that she knew him too ? 
Risk nothing : so he thought. And smiling, he got into the 
hired car and was driven back to N*jw York. He hadn’t 
done very well for his money after all. * 


He had, of course, by now written fulH' to the London 
lawyers about the divorce case. He had mailed the papers to 
them ; and stated that he wanted to postpone the case ; or 
. . . just possibly it might be called off ... a child coming. He 
could not afford big lawyers. His plea of necessary business 
absence was good enough to go on with. 

But suppose it was heard in his absence ? 

Suppose it went against June and him ? Just suppose it ? 
Of all things he dreaded facing it through ; and then marry- 
ing her. He was a congenital bachelor. All his tastes ran to 
bachelorhood. 

And that mother of hers — June had no assets 1 No 
money ; no social weight. She was one of those many girls 
who drift into luck in life. The girls who acquire poise and 
worlPlly wisdom — heaven knew how ! They made a good 
showing — easy for a girl I Thev^ took “ nice ” jobs — pocket- 
money jobs. Full of lovely young charms — and with a keen 
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eye for a good husband, tMby married. It was up to such 
to good wives. They hadn’t the social training — now 
he l^gan to see his own social position as far superipr to 
hers — for the carrying on df amorous adventures. •Some 
harder^caded girls achieved it. • 

And no douljt but that Wycombe was a queer-tempered, 
overbearing fellow. • 

He gathergd that Wycombe’s father had been such a one. 
But now he had seen ffer himself — on Mrs. palaise’s porch, 
against the background of that enviable house, those lovely 
gardens — that June’s mother-in-law, the late Wycombe’s 
wife, Vas the only kind of vrife for such a man^ She had 
put him first. . . . And he himselff a coming man, mixing in 
literar^ society, soon to be lionised — ^wasn’t he, in his way, 
of the same temperament as the deceased Wycombe ? What 
he should^arry was« young replica of that serene graceful 
woman,*traincd to please. 

A man on the road to artistic fame. . . . Now he knew — 
away from her, and with a clear mind— that June was n^t 
the wife for hin?. 

She had her awful mother — ^that patient dedicated woman. 

He did not want children. They domesticated the land- 
scape. 

They distracted a wife’s attention from where it should 
be — giving adoration to a man of genius. Let the other 
men have them — the stockbrokers ; the close lawyers ; the 
bovine farmers ; the general canaille, . . . 

He thought all tl%is as the car swept along. New York, 
unapprised of his coming, must soon recognise his presence. 
He saw how people lived here — barring the mass of the 
indeterminates ; the men who caught religiously the same 
train home each day ; or the same bus ; who were bnslaved 
to wives. . . . 

• He walked Ngw York when he had paid oflF the car— one 
certainly wanted moncY herg ; the fare made him flinch. 
He walked and walked — the stranger. He scaled the heights 
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above the Hudson, and saw \f/ealthy houses. Look at the 
Palisades ! He descended to Fifth Avenue again. ^Then 
through to Park Avenue. Then back to Washington S#juare 
where the artists were to be found, he had heard. . . . There 
were little restaurants, filled with diners. He dined^ at one, 
alone: ^ ^ 

The proprietor cafne and looked him over, making con- 
versation designed to find out who he was — fyr he certainly 
had some sort of air about him, evert if it stemihed only from 
a big belief in himself. The proprietor moved away to talk 
to a tabic where there were two luscious girls with their 
escorts. And Mayce’s big belief — for some desolate* reason 
— grew cold. He was jue!: a stranger with only the'^money in 
his pocket which the pape. paid him ; and no friends. 

He thought back, again, to Mrs. Falaise’s place. It had the 
air of thorough desirability ; a place where fine people 
would come and everyone would be at case. It was to be a 
very long time before Mayce learned the ways of that 
simplicity. Now all he tried to feel about it was contempt. 

Sneer at what you can’t reach. Refuse' loudly what life 
withholds from you. Thus he (At he guarded himself. He was 
conscious of himself all the time. Partly it was pleasure in 
himself ; partly loneliness that none sat with him ; wanted 
his company. He ate a w^onderful steak and drank a bottle 
of wine, knowing that he must, as from tomorrow, conserve 
his resources. He walked out alone and felt eyes on him. 
That was a tonic ; he was conscious of looking all over the 
Englishman — and they probably put hfm down as a man of 
title — aloof, needing none of them. ... Or did they just say 
— for he heard a laugh follow him from one side of the 
restaurant : “ What a sap I ” 

The one thing he suddenly knew was that he would not 
go to Mrs. Falaise’s houfc again ; nor again meet Diana 
Wytombe. He knew that that quiet fiftyish woman would 
have no difficulty in contacting her like ; and he felt again 
that vanity of humiliation which made him hate to feel 
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himself inferior to any mafi on earth. He was unaware 
that ills humiliation rose from his disappointment with 
himsfelf. Disappointment wag in his soul ; it ate his heart. 
So soon his soul would be a wandering lost thing, and 
the goad in his heart would die of bewilderment. 


The two women — the real grandmother and the sup- 
planter — had taken lunth together, with the* fine boy, with 
his straight eyes and the straight body — a beautiful boy, who 
had no memory of his coming in the squalor and terror of a 
tenement room in the teeming streets of a near gBetto. He 
knew qnfy of valiant and beautifuBthings-^and was to learn 
more. *The two women had planned it — his mother and his 
grandmother both, as far as he knew. The adoption did 
not troijbie this bo^. Presently Follctt would tell him 
perhaps ; but by then he would be strong enough to with- 
stand any mischief or corruption. 

Diana would stay. And she fell asleep — her mind at rest 
— to the murmur of the sea ; and the imagination of the boy^ 
dreams ; and she thought she heard him breathing — 
though that w^ impossible. 

She would stay in this country just until Frances Falaise’s 
first night»was over. Just till then ; and after that night she 
would go home — to see what had happened ; to talk to 
Morris. And she thought of Morris differently before she 
slept. 

She thought that ?he would like to put her hand into his 
faithful hand ; and go the rest of the road of life with him. 

It had all been easy here — so long as she kept silence. 
And now silence was a habit with her. Not difficult ; not 
painful ; so long as she knew her dear ones were safe ; so 
long as they did noWcar up all tb which they had set their 
h^nds. Just let the first night of Irene’s play — Frances was 
still her Ireq^ — be over in triumph ; and she would hurry 
home. 



Defeated ? 

No. Not defeated. This would not be defeat. True, "here 
was no crumb for her ; no love ; no laughter shared she 
stood outside the lives of her children ; just observing ; not 
claiming. Even not commenting except with pleasure and 
"admiration. She had never led them ; and it ’vas not the 
time to begin now. 


“ My friends in New York must call on you,” said Mrs. 
Falaise. 

Diana was leaving. It had been a happy two days. She 
was never to ha^^c this grandson ; but she could watch, 
listen for, his progress. Far away, the echo of his footsteps 
on his path would come to her. That week-end she had 
watched him, enraptured. And Mrs. Falaise watched her. 

Mrs. Falaise came up to New York wKcn her daughter 
came home, witl cameramen taking pictures, with reporters 
swarming on to the ship ; and she did not see Mrs. 
Wycombe, who mingled with the crowd at the docks. It 
was not that she did not expect her ; for instinct told her 
that the Englishwoman would be down to meet the ship. 
She herself had a pass to go on board ; and the reporters 
and cameramen were busy with her too. She looked radiant 
and lovely — the sort of mother of a star who should meet a 
star. And quietly Diana waited in the crowds ; content to 
watch. In another fortnight the play would open ; she 
would be there. And then it would be*she who walked on 
to a ship to go home. She was aware of a tallish man who 
edged into the crowd and spoke to an official of the line — a 
shore official. And the official was ready, after glancing at a 
card, to let him on to the ship. 

Yes. Philip Mayce wa^ allowed to'* board her — he had 
presented himself to the editor who had taken some interest 
in him ; who had commissioned anurticle or two — and who 
had lackadaisically agreed this occasion might be good for a 
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few speciariines. An 'EnglisE writer meets Miss Fa/aise with a 
play iiPhis pocket, Philip Mayce admires our theatres, 

H^had bought six copies ojthc paper this morning,-^the 
stuff went to his head. A fello^jf had already interviewed 
him onUt. ^ 

“ Well, arid I ’^ill write one for her vyhile I’m here.” And 
he remembered the divorce papers. “ Til tear ’em up ; who 
says I’ve gotjto go baeje ? Nobody knows out here, and 
nobody cares.” 

There Frances was, fair, enchanting. She knew how to 
arrive "oo. The fellow with her was, of course^ Follett. 
He’d ha'sje to be skilfully opportune with his slightest 
chances# Best thing would be to get her scimehow alone — 
get hei« tempted to listen to his idea — he’d have the right 
idea by then. ... ^ 

They \¥cre passing ; she now with her arms full of exotic 
flowers. The photographers were busy. He pushed to get 
near and come into the picture ; others had flic idea too and 
he was pushed b;|f k. They were gone ; disappearing into % 
big limousine. That was Mrs. Falaisc following along close. 
Her car, perhaps ? Well, he knew her. Could he push near 
enough to spc'Jk ? To say, laughing : “ You’re happy 
today, Mrs. Falaise ? ” Then he could write it up ; and say 
how, when he was with her at her charming home in Con- 
necticut, he had been chaffing her on her absentmindedness ; 
and she had said : “ I can think of nothing till Frances 
comes home.” And was he who had been able to tell her, 
chatting together, the personal angle of her daughter’s great 
London first night. That he hadn’t been lucky enough to 
get a Press ticket for that night still rankled ; but never 
mind, who’d know ? 

He had failed then ; he Sailed here, now. He could not 
get^near the car. . . . He went bacTc to his little hotel roam. 
Hot as hell, there fn town ; the roar of the elevated seeming 
never to ceast* though, of couric, there was a small relief of 
quiet between trains. He paced up and down. Presently he’d 
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eat at an automat — good cheap Vays they had here ; though 
the pace was tremendous ; tremendous and senseless.:. 

Q.nly, he must stay. 

He knew now that he simply could not stand having to go 
through a divorce case ; and marry June. Mawry that 
mother I For now he didn’t push the mothrr in^o oblivion ; 
he had had a glimpse of her as the female animal which will 
fight for its young, fair means and foul. It ‘vould be the 
mother who Would trap him and pin him down. Those sort 
of people held on for all they could get — alimony if he had 
to marry — and desert — June ; maintenance for chil/i. . . . 
If he wouldn’t marry her, think of the stink ! Newspaper 
offices would be, all one big deep-freeze when he walked into 
them. . . . Men wouldn’t call out to him jovially -even, 
sometimes, admiringly ; they would turn away, and become 
one big deep-freeze. Tie Man IVio Ran A-way. He knew the 
very columnist who would be detailed to* write i*- up. And 
just as he owned that was the way he should head it himself 
if called upon to write it, his telephone rang. He picked up 
the receiver. 

It was the lawyer whom he had consulted a short while 
ago. A short while ? Well, think now. . . . Altogether he 
had been over here over two months . . . over three months, 
counting the voyage. And suddenly he faced — Aid shrank 
from — the reality of June as she must be now — more than 
six-months pregnant, and allied with that mother in that 
flat — for she would have left the pretty house, wouldn’t 
she ? Unless that mother was there also. . . . 

“ Yes. I’m speaking. Philip Mayce.” 

“ Well, Mr. Mayce, about that subject you discussed with 
me awhile ago. . . . Yes, time runs on, doesn’t it ? My 
advice to you was to wait a short while. But now . . . 
Well, I think you’d better'eome and seb me.” 

“ I’ll come right along now if that trill do ? It will ? 
Good! . . .” Then his journaliot’s vanity Only just 
got in from meeting Frances Falaise and Follctt. God ! She 
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looks wonderful ! Says sht’s pleased to be back, though 
gooc^old London gave her a wonderful hand. Follett’s 
full ip{ beans, as usual ” 

“ In a quarter of an hour, then, Mr. Mayce.” 

The«voice was gone. The tel?phone fell dead. He hung 
up. That Ijw),^ ! Well, it would be better than \)i^lking* 
down Fleet Street, into Newspaper Hftuse, and having men 
come up to Jiim to quiz him ; or men turning away os- 
tentatiously fb their o'vrti business. 

He straightened himself ; in the mirrors he looked well ; 
straigi^t and bronzed. “ Went down to Mrs. Falaise’s this 
week-end,” perhaps he would say, walking Ifthely in; 
brushing* his hand back over his hair. “ I^ot burned up.” 
Nonclj^lant. That was the attitude to begin with. 

He went up to town — the lawyer was on Fifth Avenue — 
couldn’t^ better that Aldress, he had thought — and he was 
shown in at once.* In the manner of the junior who showed 
him in he read something offhand ; (Jisrespcctful — or 
thought he did. He entered, brushing his hair back — that 
insouciant gestuPe. 

The lawyer was seated at his desk, facing the door ; and 
in a second he J;iad examined Mayce all over as he came in. 
Fellow was pliant ; but assertive. No more than averagely 
crookcd-«in a personal way. Good appearance. The lawyer 
had a letter on his desk. 

“ Sit down, Mr. Mayce. I liavc a letter readdressed from 
a London newspaper office. You gave my address to that 
office ? ” 

“ Er — yes. I hope that it is in order.” 

“ Quite — so long as you apprise me. In fact there are two 
letters which were sent on to you by this newspaper ; and 
addressed by them to you at my firm here. They have 
been a little delayedf as you woold expect. Then a third 
letter was writter^ addressed directly to me. One supposes 
that the wrijer of that letter got this address from News- 
paper House.” 



He handed the two letters ID Mayce. “ I have read the 
letter addressed to me. . . 

;^^ayce flinched. 

He’ pulled himself very straight. “ Oh, really. May I ask 
who wrote it ? ” 

’ “ A very, very distressed woman, Mr. R/^ayce, a mother.” 

“ Hell 1 ” Mayccf thought pettishly. He could see 
the blowsy bitch, slavering over June, Ijer daughter. 
The lawyer was handing this dther lettdr across the 
desk. 

Mayce, under that scrutiny, had to read the scrawl. Of 
course, at he had thought, it was June’s mother writing. And 
to this stranger ! Wcll,<she had no one else to 'whom to 
write ; and she caught at "he chance. What things nad she 
said at the office ? What had the editor-in-chief heard ? It 
was unheard of, unforgivable, that® she should ^o to the 
office ; shout her grievance. . . . 

‘‘ I’m much pbliged to you for your trouble,” he said, 
crumpling the letter in one hand. “ I shall certainly take 
^iiis up at once.” 

“ If you arc still requiring my advice ” 

“ I am,” said Mayce. “ Of course I am.’’ 

“ I advise you to take responsibility — full responsibility 
— for anything you may have done. In sh^rt, if you 
arc guilt}^, Mr. Mayce, put in a plea of guilty ; own up ; and 
ask for a postponement of the case if your business keeps 
you here awhile longer.” 

“ You advise me to plead. . . .” 

‘T say shoulder the responsibility of what you have done, 
and I think the case will proceed in your absence.” 

The lawyer watched Mayce ; a half-smile on his face. 

“ Well, I don’t want to return yet — business reasons, you 
understand.” 

My dear Mr. Mayce, I understand ypur reasons tuily. 
But I trust that as soon as yqu haye officially jeplic J to this 
charge you will write to the woman involved. She may be 
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feeling desperate — with youiaway . . . and a child — or twins 
— irr^inent. . . . The doctor expects twins. . . . They may 
have^bcen born.” 

“ Supposing it — they — ^weA born in wedlock ... if Tcould 
not return at once. ...” 

The lawver Ipoked at him hard and long, “ If bbrn in* 
wedlock — though she is proved guilty — they belong 
formally to Ijer husband. You arc thinking of postponing 
the case so tflat may h^pen ? ” 

“ It only occurred to me ” 

“ You hardly need a lawyer, Mr. Mayce I However, I 
will take up your assertion that you cannot finish your 
business "here for some months -^say thixe months ? Or 
woulc^two do ? ” 

“ Three might do.” 

“ Wheni then, wouW you start for home ? When the news 
comes that the clnld is born ? ” 

“ Well . . . she would need a chance for rejeovery ... to be 
ready for what miglit be rather an ordeal for her.” 

“ Having corfte through another ordeal — woman’s big- 
gest ; I am a very proud husband and father, Mr. Mayce — 
you think she ipight have had time to face this case ? ” 

“ I ... I should be with her.” 

“ Youiiave thought, I daresay, while we have been talk- 
ing and perhaps before— that her husband might forgive 
her while you — let us say tarry — an old word. Is that so ? ” 
“ Well, since the child — or — children would be born in 
wedlock, he might itiakc the best of it ; and . . .” 

“ We will deal witli the case on those surmises. You 
know the other party. He is a thoroughly eligible husband ? ” 
“ Thoroughly.” 

“ But you are sending an admission of guilt ? ” 

The guilt is alrandy proved if I know Wycombe ” 

And how w«ll do you know Mr. Wycombe ? ” 

“ Well enpugh. And JVe heard of his father before him. 
When the Wycombes start something they go on with it.” 
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“ I think you should defeld unless you are sure you 
couldn’t get away with it.” ^ 

couldn’t get away with it. The citation mcntions#times 
and [Places.” 

“ All provable ? ” 

“ r think so. I’m trying to have the lea^st publicity. My 
paper would not likef it. *A case that would just slip through 
wouldn’t hurt me. At least, not much. I can get the report- 
ing handled. ^Or an undefended dkse is harVlly worth re- 
porting. Big ones that I know of arc coming on.” 

“ Oh, then I see. And you’ll marry her ? ” 

“ I shft^uld have to.” 

“ You do not^sound t6‘ me an enthusiastic lover”’ 

“ I am not.” ‘ 

“ If she were my daughter I would tell her that she is 
better without you.” 

“ She has only a hopeless old mother.’*’ 

But then he Remembered the mother’s face. It was love’s 
epitome. It held the grand virtues — it dropped its some- 
litnes foolish mask and unfurled the flags bf the spirit. 

“ I agree with you after all. You had best own up — and 
stay over here till you know what is going to happen after 
that.” 

“ My brain is simply addled with worry. can I do 

creative work with this trash crowding all over it ? ” 

“ I regret I can’t say. I leave it to you. But I think I 
should get this letter written here and now.” 

So the letter was dictated ; Mayde read it ; cried his 
despair ; accepted it ; signed it ; and the lawyer’s secretary 
took it with instructions to airmail it at once. 

“ You can pay your fees as you go out, Mr. Mayce. Thank 
you. I hope the poor girl has an easy time of it — what is 
called an easy time.” * ' i 

‘^That’s another thing which holds m^* up in my wdJrk. 
Of course I shall be thinking* of her all the tinrje.” 

Mayce stood up. He held out his hand, and the lawyer 
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did not take it, being busy ^Mith folding a paper unconnected 
with jhe case ; and sealing it. But for a long moment he 
lookfd Mayce straight in the eyes. A look that a man j;nust 
try to shrug off ; and a look 's^ich made him hurry ouf . 

He paid his fees. Just as if heliad come in to get a signa- 
ture witne^sed-i— something trivial — his money mfist be* 
paid over now. In the midst of his tiespair, he, Philip Mayce, 
the intcrnatifinal writer, hunts for dollar bills and pieces of 
silver. The f Icrk had % slight protuberanc# of gum stuck 
in his cheek. His muscles moved over it now and again 
expres^sively. He did not speak. Mayce took his receipt 
and went out. 


At least it was done. He had confessed all ; no, that 
wasn’t it.* Confcssicih ? He had come out splendidly, 
superbly ; madc*a clean breast of it. British to the core. 
His letters — ^v^hich he wrote on the lawye.i|i’s advice — were 
journalistic masterpieces. His newspaper should be proud of 
him ; it should ^tand by him. His newspaper should hjPRe 
the case well reported ; with good heads. Oh, if it had to 
be done, he ought to be there. “ Mayce stood up in court ; 
and said : ‘ I love her, m’Lord’.” 

Only, mot yet. . . . 

Soon he was to cover Frances Falaisc’s New York first 
night, as guest critic. That came top of all. And he had the 
stuff about her wealthy mother and her son. 

He had thought*of something else too. No one had 
thought of it save himself. It was a thing he would not talk 
about. It had to happen suddenly and dramatically when the 
moment came. The country — perhaps women all over the 
world — would read of his noble decision, made even against 
the best legal adviced 

•June, he knev% had hardly established in what passed for 
her mind tl^t — after the lalwur of birth, after the long 
waiting — Wyxombe could yet stand up in court, and say — 



despite the co-respondent’s coilrage — This child was born 
in wedlock, I take it,” ^ 

Q|f course he had to hope that Wycombe would plap this 
part 2 l% written for him thus. Why,” Mayce said to himself 
aloud, standing still in Fiftn Avenue, “ of course he, will ! ” 
'And he thought : 

“ I can read a mad's heart better than any of these psy- 
chiatrists, He’ll do it for revenge. He’ll take^it out of the 
child. I’ll do adong article for the ptiper, stancSing up to my 
sins — Vycff)t to stand up to ’em. . . .” 

But he closed up now. Better not to rehearse any more, 
even in the streets as he walked along, what he had in mind. 
The copy was hjs own ; ‘and no one clsc’s. 

What about photographs when the time was ripe,^ 

“ I’ll take poor little June to Hannon’s and have some 
beauties taken of her . . . some of tlfc best Press stills. . . . 
It’ll be a riot.” 

4 

But, all the sfime, he wasn’t going back till he felt more 
sure ; till his imagination had steadied somewhat. 

^ ^'He had written the “ No defence ” letter ; and it was 
mailed. He stood before the world nobly ; and confessed 
his love for a woman. ^ 

That lawyer was technically right. Chivalry was forced 
upon him, and he offered his protection with a glad hand. 
Think 1 

Honour has no priced' said Philip Mayce yes ftrduj in the 
witness-box, “ 1 stand by this womaic before all else^^ His 
lordship silenced the cheering, . . . 

He could just see the papers ; sec the people, who had 
listened to the case, wait for him to emerge from that sad 
court, to slap his back ; the women l.ho would be tearful 
andean ghing too. . . . 
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However, enough to thiqfc of day by day ; days crowded 
with^his plans. There came to Mayce, still not appreciated 
at hjp true worth, a cable. 

For awhile he could not of)cn it ... he was too setTsitive 
for all^this. He sweated. “ Tv^ns,” he read. “ June very 
ill.” 

“ Pray heaven . . . pray heitven#. . « Oh, God Almighty I 
‘ Veiy ill ’ . What a mess 1 ” 

But he miAt wait — If^ the visiting. Londoo journalist who 
knew the American star so well from smart London parties 
— for the Falaise first night. He let two days slip by before 
he caSled his love ; and his promise to stand by ; And so on. 
He cabled flowers correctly. . . . 1 kmie soon. 

Hope to what ? Three days later came the news that the 
case was to be heard in a month. 

Well, the Falaise v*is back. She had had her rest, playing 
in the country with her son, at Cirandmothcr’s house. And 
now she began to rehearse. He would not deny that he had 
had his cut in London — though he had not covered it 
there. But he srflilcd ; drawled: “Maybe. Yes. Butthe^iS''s 
sure some more.” 

“ You’re or^ our stamping ground now,” they teased ; 
“ but we’ll take you along.” 

“ you know me now. I’ll keep off your grass.” 


Lordy I Lordy ! What a night I Her London first night 
was nothing to it. Chis country did it big I Mayce looked 
round from his scat— '-mart as smart — the famous London 
critic — and saw the tiers of faces rising to the ceiling ; in the 
vast house there must have been six thousand — all expectant. 
He would certainly go behind the scenes ; meet her elegant 
New York friends.® Andllook at the women ! Count the 
fifm-stars there watching the play for their parts ! Priceless 
furs ; blazing jewels I His eyfs lifted to Mrs. Falaise’s first- 
tier box ; and saw that she was known throughout the 
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theatre. He would call in the interval — he must sec his face 
among “those known” in the morning’s papers. 

Did it linger in his mind : ''June is very iir^ ? No. Life 
and Acath were in no man’s hand. He had shuddered at the 
words — but they slipped oh him after he had duly registered 
‘emoti6n. 

There was Mrs. Wycombe going into Mrs. Falaise’s box 
— a guest, settling herself in the way women did. Brilliantly 
alive — she wor^ good jewels too. Bcrtie was paying his call 
there before taking his seat in the stalls. Follett left the box 
shortly before the curtain rose. . . . 

Bertie •*md Follett. . . . Young lover and the old spoke 
together and sat togethcr^^, and remembered only what they 
wished ; all of it was sweet. 

For a moment, looking at them, and away again, Mayce 
felt embarrassed ; unknowledgeablc i; a clumaj^ groper ; 
even shy. 

But suddenly his mind moved with the movements of 
minds throughout the house ; shared the breath — long 
diiwn — of anticipation. 

The curtain rose. The New York critic sitting beside 
Mayce gave him a glance of greeting. Already he was 
sufficiently known for a man of the theatre to note his 
presence. And, for that evening, he felt himselfia man of 
fortune. 

His visit — in the first interval — to Mrs. Falaise’s box 
would be a big success, he was sure. And during the ten 
minutes which followed his entry he made himself charming 
— in spite of a noticeable coolness — not only to her but to 
Mrs. Wycombe — who must be persuaded to think kindly. 
He managed a word in her ear, about the pending case . . . 
“ in love with her long before your son was . . . she was so 
young ... I went away ; . I kept awayt; but when we met 
again . . .” His low voice modulated for he^ ear only. “Now 
1 am desperately anxious — oh, desperately, I assure you, 
dear lady ; she is a very dear child. . . .” 
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'■* I think you should flji to her tomorrow. In fact, to- 
nightf.” 

“.You know, then ? ” 

“ Yes. Her mother promfsed to cable me.” 

Hermf/wtber ! 

“ And y ju r«ally think . . he stammered. 

“ Ask yourself,” she said, cofdl)'* and directly, with a 
look into hii eyes that became a stare. “ Where else should 
you be ? ” * 

“ I want to go. I wantea to go as soon as I had that cable. 
But I^know that if there is the slightest hope of reconcilia- 
tion it is for me to stand aside. ... I assure you it*is difficult 
for a man to fight all that out with himself. ... If only I 
couldL suffer for her. ...” 

“ How impossible ! ” said Mrs. Wycombe. 

In tl^ ficxt intervals she evidently explained the case to 
Mrs. Falaise ; fOr he was beckoned up again. And as he 
rose with alacrity to their signal he curbed them quietly 
because he wanted instead to have a peep at Frances Falaisc, 
to whom he haS sent red roses. But it was the old women 
again ; and Mrs. Falaise said she had heard the sad story ; 
and he should, put all else aside and fly to the poor girl, 
who must be wanting him above all others. They had an 
embarrassing way of examining him, and their eyes were 
mutually cold ; mutually accusing. “ 1 can well under- 
stand ‘ duty first said Mrs. Falaisc smoothly, “ but if 

you can be spared ” and she, too, knew that he 

could ; she, too, Had assessed his fears over the divorce 
case, over a suffering girl and her babies, and her accusing 
mother. 

Besides, what was his bit of newspaper work — rebounding 
to himself — to her ? ^ 

He sighed ; he sfood up. He? brushed his hand o^jpr his 
fftrehead. “It’»a relief to hear you say so,” he declared. 
“ I have bqpn worried •over»compromising her when the 
case isn’t on yet — there’s all that to think of ; I assure both 
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of you my stay here has been one long misery of trying’]to 
know what is best for her.” ^ 

“ B«st or worst, you should |ie there,” said Mrs. Fala&se. 
“ There is a ’plane at nine ^’clock. Oh, catch it, my dear 
Mr. Mayce. Even if I have to come with you right noW — if 
it would help.” 

“ It wouldn’t,” he said ; and fled. 

“ What a truly dreadful man,” sai^d Mrs. Fataise. “ He 
would let any woman down. I trust the poor thing won’t 
marry him.” 

Diana was glad she had not risked refusal by asking Mrs. 
Falaise to sit in her box. As soon as Mrs. Falaise’s affection- 
ate invitation had tome she had been able to return he*-* box 
to the theatre — which was glad to have it back ; “ Ah ye^, you 
arc sitting with Mrs. Falaise, madam ? That’s nice. Mrs. Falaise 
is one of our best-known first-nighters.” She had waited to 
ask Bertie — had she kept the box — to be her own gt^est, just 
for these hours ; but when the night came she saw that he 
woiild spend any betwccn-act minutes with M^s. Falaise. 

She had sent Frances a huge bouquet of white roses — 
longing to write : With Mother^ s dear love. But the other 
mother would have written just so. ' 

There could have been nothing; more affectionate and 
open-hearted than her welcome by Mrs. Falaise. 

She made the great effort of being equal to Mrs. Falaise’s 
friends who dropped in between the acts and were introduced 
to her. It interested them to know that sl\i had seen the play 
in London. It seemed to give her a worldly cosmopolitan 
flavour ; to this one could rise to one’s advantage. 

Mrs. Falaise was all that was gracious. “ My dear ” — 
“ My dear*— this is Mrs. Wycombe, over from England — 
she’s staying at the Plaza. Everyone wants to know her — 
but sha says she is just leaving us 1 ” i 

All scintillated — for Frances Falaise ; this great [light ; 
this massed audience who cou*ld no't stop cheeling ; this 
splendid theatre — all for her I 
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And s/j€ ts mj daughter, babj, Aly own” 

As the last curtain fell on a roaring, cheering house : 

“J)o you know, I think I will go home too,” said Mrs. 
Wycombe steadily, rising wit4i her hostess, taking hei*Rand ; 
proud ^ bewildered ; bereft. 

They held hands. 

“ Yes, go home,” said Mrs. Ralakc. “ Go right back ; 
though we’re broken-hearted to lose you.” 

They looBed at eaclf other for what seethed a long time, 
while the surging audience still cheered, and then sang : 
“ We want Frances ! W'e want our girl I ” 

Soothe curtains parted once more and she canie on, first 
alone — then her leading man followed ; and they stood 
smiliA ; and she kissed her hands over and over again to 
the cheering people who would not go home. 

Durin^the cheers • “ I will leave you now then, thanking 
you frofii my heart,” Mrs. Wycombe said. “ And with love 
and congratulations to your Frances. . . . I’ll have to 
pack. . . .” And she pressed Mrs. Falaisc’s hand, so firm on 
hers ; she looked into Mrs. Falaise’s eyes, and, jusir as 
generously, they looked back. 

She went out alone. 

Well, she had seen again her last baby — and her last baby’s 
son ; and no grandmother could wish for a better. Only he 
was not for her. 

In the morning she asked for all the papers to take with her 
on a sudden return j ourn ey to England . She knew, of course, 
that Philip Mayce u#)uld not be travelling ; he w< )uld still be 
reading the papers himself, garnering up whatever alluded 
to him ; smiling over it ; again oblivious of the girl far off 
in London with her frowsy mother and her two babies. 


Oh, lonely morning 1 Lonely morning I 
She rose very early tof)ack. 

Just before twelve her telephone rang. And it was Bi.rtie. 
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“Mrs. Wycombe? Goodmorifing. I really did not get time 
to wish you Godspeed,” he said. “ May I have the pleasure 
of taking care of you this morning and seeing you off 
Oh^: . . oh . . . oh. . . . “ Olf, how kind of you. Oh, IVe 
ordered a — a — taxi ” 

• “ I v?ill cancel it. I am right here at the dfsk downstairs. 
Shall I come up to your flat ? You need not start for quite a 
half-hour yet.” , 

“ Oh yes. Of*course. Oh, how gc^d of yoif.' . . . Quite 
a surprise. . . . It’s very nice of a young man to spare 
time ” 

“ No. A pleasure. I’ll sec to it all. Don’t bother about a 
thing. I’ll come up. Thej^re sending up a maid tool' . . .” 

During the slight wait :he looked at herself. She^^went 
from tatigue and sadness and pallor — not being a clever 
woman with make-up — to a womans radiant with unex- 
pected joy. She was dressed — yes, she iiad been really 
extravagant’ with^ clothes — in a Fifth Avenue suit — glove 
fitting ; hat a dream ; neat and slick — well, she had tried to 
copy those vromen whom she had seen in thff luxurious club 
on Park Avenue to which membership of her London club 
had cndtled her. Oh ! She looked wonderful ! At fifty- 
six .. . She ran from mirror to mirror. She had been 
extravagant with stockings here too. . . . Her doorbell rang ; 
first the neat maid came and slipped through into the bed- 
room. . . . The bell rang again and she opened it to him, 
smiling — for the moment no care in the world. Successful in 
life ; splendid — would that not be whSUt he wanted in a 
mother ? Not that she could supplant . . . Could she ? 

For one moment she lost her mind — so that from far 
places and times she expected to see the thin lithe young 
man in the old tweed jacket and flannel trousers he would 
have worn when he went away. Siipped^iway. With an old 
rainproof coat slung over his shoulders and Jiis old bag. . 

On that day so long ago she ha^l gon,“ through al^l his clothes 
— and what he wore and carried were all he took. 
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He stood outside her 4oor now, smiling — in a sleek 
twee^ suit ; hat in hand ; shoes shined to high gloss ; sure 
of hjmself and the world. 

Proud ! 'Proud ! Oh, she*was proud. 

Shc^stood aside and he follovfcd her in. “ How very nice 
of a young^maii to spare time for me I ” she almost filtered: 
She was smiling more radiantly fhan she knew. “ It isn’t 
quite time t(j go yet ; is it ? ” 

No, not time to gjb. I thought you would like to do it 
leisurely.” 

“ Let ... let us send for coffee — or — or a highball.” 

“ ^hich do you want ? ” 

“ Well, coffee, I think. But yon — a higliball ? ” 

“ I^is not yet twelve. Your plane does not go till twelve- 
thirty . . . bad weather over the Atlantic last night, tet me 
call dowif. I have champagne here. 1 would like to drink 
champagne witf^you, Mrs. Wycombe.” 

“ Oh well, yes. . . . What fun ! I Wasn’t it a 

wonderful first night ? ” 

'' Hers alwafs arc. She’s getting horribly spoilt. iJut 
always a darling. A sweetheart, isn’t she ? Glasses ? May 

Glasses and an ice bucket came directly he telephoned. 
He wa» pouring the champagne — just the first glass- 
ful to toast hei, while the bottle might repose in the 
bucket. He turned it about in the ice handily. She was in 
almost a trance of delight ; looking at him . . . looking. 
Her firstborn. Fo^this moment her own. 

“ How proud your mother must be this morning 1 ” she 
said steadily. 

“ She is. And she was so glad to have you with her.” 

“ She has been most kind to me.” 

“ She is always l«nd. "foo kind. I have been very lucky, 
Mrs. Wycombe#” 

“ Yes. Afid I am glad you know it. That must make your 
mother happy.” 
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‘‘ Now tell me howjou have liked New York,” 

“ Oh, very much indeed. But I have seen so littlf, of 
course. Yet more than I expected.” 

“ Ttbu sound like a woman tn a quest.” 

“ How clever of you td guess it. I am — or, rafher, I 
was.” • 

“ Do you live in London at home ? ” 

“ No. In the country. My husband died recently ; and 
my sons are married. The old honfe is sold and I have 
retired for the time into what I shall call a kind of dower- 
house. So suddenly I have restless feet.” 

The neu/s had already become stale to her — because she 
had told it before^ because she had beaten over the* ground 
of it so much. ** Women of my age have to think pf the 
past — because they don’t find their future very alluring,” 
she said, smiling. 

“ Everyone has a future,” he said, and«she saw his face 
become rcsolutCj “ That’s what we learn out here. You 
have a future too ; and you are responsible for it, Mrs. 
Wycombe — just as you have always been ^responsible for 
your future. One falls ; one bungles, perhaps ; but on the 
whole one must carry the load.” ^ 

She smiled. “ Yes. I have carried the load more years 
than you have, though. But . . . but don’t be sorny for me 
today ! ” 

“ The day comes,” he said, “ when the load is taken from 
one. And what has been wasted in the carrying is wasted. 
That’s all.” 

“ You must marry and have children before you find out 
some things,” she said. 

“ Yes. And I am marrying — and shall have children. And 
I shall do* my best by them.” 

“ I am sure you will.” And shJ long#d to ask if it would 
be the lovely girl at Mrs. Falaise’s house onithat memorabJe 
Sunday. 

But she must leave it alone. 
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He topped up hcL- glass ; %d she drank ; and then they 
got up and stood together. 

“ J5o you know I am yoiy: mother ? ” she said the 
softest of voices. And he said quite quietly : 

“ No?” 

“ Frances^. . .*Irene — does not Ijnoy it either ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Is there time to tallg a little more ? ” 

“ I fear there isn’t much.” He glanced at a wristwatch. 
“ In fact I must ring down for your bags to be fetched.” He 
walkec^ over to the telephone. 

" We kad to have this talk,” he said, his eyes on her. 
And th^n : Send the porter for Mrs. Wyeftmbe’s baggage, 
please.*. . . Yes, we had to have this talk ; ani we 
both knew it, whcn^I was in London. But now it is 
over, cl!t-»r lady, ’^e are great friends. That is something. 
If you wai^ted me — if you were in trouble — you may call 
me from the ends of the earth. I would cclhic. And now, 
the porter. . . .” • 

He flung open the door ; the porter came in to collect 
the baggage. She was stimulated by the champagne ; as he 
had hoped she A^ould be. 

But she felt cold ; lonely. 

“ This IS how it ends then,” she said to herself. “ It is 
ended.” 

He was watching her. 

‘‘ When you comc^to England again -perhaps on honey- 
moon ” she began. 

“ Very likely on honeymoon for a few days,” he said. “ I 
have business there and in Paris. Also in Germany ” 

“ Come to see me.” 

“ We will.” 

“ A promise ? ” 

“ A promise.’’ 

Give heriny dear love. ... 

He did not answer ; just helped her to collect her bag. 



her gloves — ^just looked about ▼/ith the swift eyes of a man 
who has learned to be careful. And they left the room^ 

At the desk she had her cheque ready. The managcrient 
gave her a regretful au revoir. The head porter said : “ Come 
again.” She was beside her son in his swift car, ninning 
towards the airfield. They were there. Shp. say the giant 
planes standing obecfienfly — oh, so obedient, it seemed to 
her — immobile. But the ru^h of loading, of j shepherding 
passengers all went on. 

Bertie turned in his seat, held her a light moment and 
kissed her cheek. “ I always kiss my women frjends. 
Goodbye,'»my dear.” They got out together. 


AnS suddenly, as they stood together, aside from the 
other passengers, they were lookif^g at each ^o^-her — 
looking — looking, with the veils lifted . . .’oh, surply in this 
moment the veijs were lifted ! He put his hands on her 
shoulders ; and then his arms slid round her and his face 
totJchcd hers : and they kissed for all the lost kisses. 

“ Goodbye, my English mother,” he said, and kept his 
cheek for long moments against hers. 

“ Goodbye, my darling,” she breathed. “ Goodbye.” 

“ And now get aboard, dear,” he said. And sh 2 turned 
away ; blinded with joyful tears ; and he guided her to the 
steps. 

Her firstborn son. 

“ Don’t cry, dear,” he said. 

“ I — I rejoice. Do you remember ” 

Do you remember? . . . And do you remember? 

“ Next time,” he said, guiding her to her seat. 

“ Next time we will remember all,” she pleaded. 

Then she was looking doWn upon hinnfJ crying and smil i ng; 
and he w^aited, looking up at her. 

So she was away, with her grea" quest over ; knowing 
her fate and her fortune. And she had done it alone ; settled 
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life’s accounts ; tfianked ijiose who had given her brief 
friendship ; sent a wire to her grandson — that was wilful of 
her ^ for she had no claims ; he would perhaps not even 
remember her — just a Britisl# lady who came to lunclf. 

She^had thanked Mrs. Falafte — just a charming letter 
from one well-bred woman to another. But to Frances 
Falaisc it would not be too strange t® send a telegram — an 
admirer to a star — ^when she arrived on the other side. And 
as the ’plane rose int^ the sky she gathergd all her hopes 
back to her breast ; all her loving days of years ago when she 
had cuddled down in bed with the new, last baby beside her. 
They were always kept in another room since she etd not feed 
them bflt they were brought sometimes — the professional 
nurse^ooking at her quccrly. But still, s^ic had made rapt 
discovery how babies turn naturally to the breast— ^cn to 
the poor bound breast ; and she had never lost the memories 
of those tiny expectant fingers of the meek and small ; the 
helpless who trusted her and received no delight. . . . 

The airfield had vanished below; she*liked this losing 
of oneself in sHber space ; it was a kind of happy amn#sia. 


Chapter 9 

She t^ent first to her London club, with her suitcases and her 
hatboxes. From tliere she telephoned Rivers and said she 
would be down in a day or two. She wanted to telephone 
her son Charles at his office after she had tried the Hampton 
house and heard from the manservant that her daughter-in- 
law was “ away But for the moment she refrained. But 
she telephoned her iaughftr-in-Uw April, and spoke brightly 
tt) say she was* back from her trip ; and April answered 
guardedly, jnd could nqt conjc to lunch. So sorry. . . . Then 
she got her daughter Clare, and asked her to come — very 
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well, to tea then. So lovely to sge her again. And she spoke 
to Marion too, and Marion sounded very bright and busy. 
“ We’d love to see you. Mother. Had a good trip ? ^ow 
long V^ill you be in Town ? ” « 

And she said she was gibing home tomorrow mcjrning. 
But th6y must all meet soon ; and — yes, it hjd been a lovely 
trip, and she had met aucb interesting people. But of course 
it was good to be home. 

Then she telephoned Charles. 

He said he would like to come along to lunch with her 
alone. So, big and resolute, like his father — oh, how like ! 
— he arriv»"-d. He was a little startled ; and she was ferninine 
enough to enjoy it. Shz wore her exquisite A'merican 
clothes with an air. And she looked years youngef^. She 
had a 'hew make-up which looked so nice and was so un- 
detectable that he detected it for its«quality ofiundetect- 
ability, and disapproved. One’s girl — ycc. One’s* wife — 
maybe. One’s mother — no ! 

She was difTcrent too. . . . 

Also she had, in some way, grown bcyoncHiim. Of course 
he had known that he had grown beyond her ; but now she 
also bad this quality. Had he had reason to think about her 
at all, he would have considered her as a homely woman, 
beyond her prime, who had lived quietly and wcyild con- 
tinue to do so. 

She wore no hat at lunch ; and had her hair dressed in a 
new fashion. “ You look very well,” he had said formally, 
touching his check to hers. 

“ I am well. I’ve been busy,” she said. And indeed she 
had been busy transforming herself into a new woman. 

“ Charles,” she said, “ how is your wife ? ” Asked 
coolly, yet he felt inclined to make immediate disclosures. 

“ I am divorcing her. For a fdJow celled Maycc. Writer 
fello\^. When you went away she was — if ^may so put it-r- 
in foal by him.” 

‘‘ You may not so put it,” she said. 
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“ Oh, don’f get lorry for^her. He’s gone off to America 
on a Job.” 

“ 1 happened to meet him there.” 

“bh.” He looked blank. 

“ A hchrrid type.” 

He fooked at her in surprise. 

“ Well, Re’s for it. She’s at he^i mother’s.” 

remember her mother. Now, dear, what will you 
have ? ” 

Soon their choices were made, and they had begun the 
first course. “ When is the divorce ? ” she asked quietly. 

‘‘ When she is fit. The twins were born in wec^ock. . . .’' 

Something about his voice cg^iscd her to say : “ Well, 
you ^uld hardly wish to put a pregnaht woman in the 
divorce court, I daresay.” 

“ No. i am taking the children at once.” 

SomRthing lijce shock, or fear, ran through Mrs. 
Wycombe. And in a few moments the whole implication 
of that ran through her head. He was ali^ady adding that 
June was lucky. She was lucky that she could foisl^the 
children on him. Diana said: “ Fate is very cruel sometimes. 
The poor children I ” 

“ I’m not very flattered by that, mother.” 

“ I’m^sorry — but the children will be very lonely if you 
mean to take them. Lonely. ...” 

“ I shall take them.” 

“ Well,” she said wisely, “ perhaps it will be lucky. But 
then, dear, won’t y^u marry again and have your own ? ” 

“ Maybe,” he agreed. 

“ Now,” she said, “ tell me your own news. About your- 
self. How do things go ? Beautifully, I daresay, as usual. I 
have very capable clever sons.” She put a subtly flattering 
note into her voj^e, anii saw. him respond to it. “You 
ace so effective,^dear,” she added. “ So very effective’ 

“ Well,” he cast a Ipok ^ her, “ you’re very effective- 
looking yourself today.” 
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“ My dear ! An old woman.’,’ 

“ Only if you say so.” 

All the same, he knew he did not like her looking young. 

Hc^ could not have said why. But it somehow made her 
invulnerable. She had beert* through the long complexity of 
family 'affairs, and come out like this. It was a little wrong. 
He asked when she wjs going down home ; anH when she 
said she was going tomorrow, he asked her — somewhat 
sulkily — if she yould care for a theatre tonight Dinner, of 
course. It happened that she would like it very much. To- 
morrow, she said, she was going to see June’s mother 
before sh^^went down home. He realised that she felt her- 
self entirely under her ow<i control, and no one elsfc would 
ever sway her again. He had noticed invulnerable \^idows 
before. 

He took her to a musical show. Ha was living, up at his 
club, he said, pending the sale of his Hampton house, 
A clean sweep ? Yes ! 

She had laugfied a great deal at the play ; disregarding 
Chsatles’s somewhat disapproving surprise. And she 
thought a good deal about that visit to June’s mother 
tomorrow. 


She went in the morning. For her housekeeperly in- 
stinct told her that perhaps then the mother would be out, 
shopping. And, in fact, June opened the door. Timfe had 
run so swiftly that it was already elevoi months since the 
weddings ; and the girl had not recovered from the births 
and the fear. The ordeal had dragged at her young face, and 
made great dark lines under her eyes. She had hardly a 
vestige iri her of the bridal happiness with which she went 
triumphantly through her marriage dayi, 

Shd did not flinch ; but stood suddenly jullen. But Mjp 5 . 
Wycombe found the despair vender (he sullenness. That was 
merely a mask, not very adeptly contrived. “ l4ow are you. 



my dear ? ” She sAd Hghtl}^ stepping in. “ I suppose this is 
a tiresome time to come and see your mother — but I am 
just?iome from A&ierica ; and I have heard.” 

So she was in the flat, finding all as she would hare sup- 
posed— Ihe unimaginative dec(m ; the shabby paint ; the 
peeling ceiling ^and the total lack of grace. • 

“ I am ?o sorry ; so sorry fo.% everything,” she said at 
once. “ But I can help, you know.” 

She slippid her hajid into June’s and t^ey sat down to- 
gether. Then the storm of tears was no more than she 
expected. And just then the mother came in, toiling under 
her licavy-laden flag basket ; which was stuffec^ full. To- 
gether fhey carried it into the kitishen ; and Mrs. Wycombe 
helpeft to unpack it. She commented in Romely fashion on 
the quality of the vegetables. The other mother Ireplied. 
Tea was jyiade. All perfectly simple. June’s mother had her 
tale to Fell — but diet till June was safely out of the way. 

Then :* “ It was twins, as you know,” she said. “ Oh, 
how I called to God to help her I She’s always been so afraid 
of pain. The doctor helped her all he could ; and ^he’s 
come through. She doesn’t want them, though. Oh ! She 
is bitter. Bitter ! ” 

And so they sat, drinking tea, talking it out ; and Mrs. 
WyconqJ)e suggested she should see the doctor when he 
came ; and soon they were just two woman together, talk- 
ing ; talking ; the language plain ; the outcome in little 
doutrt. The other mother looked shrewdly into Mrs. 
Wycombe’s eyes; •and understood. 

They were without envy or despair or criticism, the one 
of the other ; just seeking a way ; so that afterwards Mrs. 
Wycombe said to herself : “ Thank Heaven it was all so 
simple. Let me see the doctor alone,” she said noV. 

And when she h^ d seeif the doctor, and, later, had talked 
tf) Charles agaip, she had her way. The children wfre not 
to be June’s. But they jvere ^ be hers. 
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Mrs. Wycombe sat through the divbrce 'case in which 
neither June nor her fat mother appeared. There was no 
defence. The case was quick. . . . And then, just as quickly, 
it see^tned to Charles, Moriv.s Newland appeared ; ^took 
him off to lunch at the clul ; taking it for granted that this 
was to- be a legal adoption. “ No time like the present,” 
he said, and Charles^v^^ry quiet and somewhat puzzled 
— agreed ; and accompanied him to another lawyer Y/ho 
was said to represent June. “Firsti'class lot,^ Morris ob- 
served as they went in. “ Smooth out anything. Time your 
mother had a break. And look, Charles, I heard a pretty 
nice rumqur about you ; but I thought I wouldn’t mention 
it till after it was all finished.” 

“ You’d bettef not.” 

Bu^7^ady Julia Mervyn, who had sat through the case, was 
a significant figure ; and Morris had ,not failed to see her. 
The reporters had mentioned her too. Some of hef friends 
were also in court. Mrs. Wycombe mentioned the elegant 
figures to Charles ; and he replied : “ Oh, that’s Julia and 
heivpals — got an idea of cheering me up — fools I ” Yet Mrs. 
Wycombe divined why the house at Roehampton had 
been already sold ; to be succeeded by a flat in Town and a 
country cottage. 

“ We shall see,” Morris said to her. ‘‘ He is ynarrying 
again as soon as the divorce is through. I am telling you 
this, my dear, because I want you to begin learning life as 
you never did till now. As for the children, I don’t think his 
wife will ever want them. Although — (?ne can’t be sure. If 
she wanted them it would only be for cruelty.” 

Then she thought of Lady Julia’s face. She had looked at 
it very carefully once before. The face of a woman capable 
of harsh ' acts which could be explained on the side of 
righteousness. The face of a woinan w,ho could ruin those 
two h\.lpless ones in the name of charity an^J pity. 6 

Such a woman knew the cr^iel flojv of human minds — but 
she did not know — she had not the wits — the natural flow 
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of pity and Kindrifess. In fjLct, in her way, she was little ; 
ignorant as June herself. 

Dfana telephoned Morris ; and he came to hear her 
thoughts. He came also to^the muddled flat and ^fw for 
himself. S . . Then he took Dian« out to lunch. 

'' Tve done it. Just your signature remains. . . •. Now 
quietly — qflietly ! ” 

Quietly it was done. 

“ She didit’t want t»feed them. . . . There’s already a man 
she wants more. Her mother told me. She can’t saddle him 
with a ready-made family, even if Charles let her have 
them? They will be all mine I ” 

“ It fll sounds well done, Disyia. But leave yourself in 
my h'Aids till the last item is safe and sourfd. No loopholes. 
You are learning, dear.” 

He laughed at her. “ What are you going to do with that 
predatefry mothesr ? ” 

“ Prcd*atory ? ” 

“ Might be,” he said ; and he was efijoying himself ; 
for now she w«s very close to liim. And he realised ^lorc 
each day how he had loved her for longer than lie had 
known. . . . She was musing aloud : “ Why are people so 
gutless ? So witless, Morris ? ” 

Thgr aren’t really. The girl’s mother hasn’t had your 
weapons : your start in life ; the gracious things you’ve 
had. Oh yes ! You’re learning, Diana.” 

He took her down to Kew. The gardens were beautiful 
this late summer tfcat was merging so richly into autumn. 
They walked and talked. 

He asked her again if she would marry him ; and when. 
And she put him off. 

“ You won’t always do that,” he said. “ One*day you’ll 
risk me. Coming ^own tigain-^when ? We must get the 
liurseries readj. Why not come this afternoorP? I’ll 
drive you back to the ^lub |nd you can pack ; and when 
you’re reaefy, there I’ll be — ^waiting.” 
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Impulsively she surrendered 
Sharing a house with Miss Rivers,” he said later, as the 
miles slipped from their wheels — “ is t'nat really your idea 
of hefw to spend your life ? ” ■> 

She knew it was not her idea ; and said so. 

- She had an unbelievable feeling of belonging, as the car 
ran on, with her shouMer- against his. 

“ At least you’ve made an admission,” he said. “'But 
perhaps you’ve learned something iA America! ’ 

“ Yes. I did. Stay to dinner.” 

Rivers had a headache. It developed this early even- 
ing whe^i she saw who had brought Mrs. Wycombe 
home. So a tray in bed for her, she said with effusive 
apologies. And she began to wonder sadly hovC much 
longei? there would be need for her. . . . But Morris 
Ncwland, opening the door for hen, said shcMmust get 
that head right quickly — for how could she be spared, 
with a new load of trouble coming on her ? It was a jest, 
but she took it seriously ; and closed herself into her 
roam, wondering. 

“ Diana,” he said when he was seated near her again, 
“ now make up your mind and marry me. No more troubles, 
my dear. Two babies brought into the house at once — at 
least when our honeymoon’s over. The girl will bQ-well and 
at work again then. Her mother — as you say — will be as 
usual. And though you may not think so, soon that young 
mother will have forgotten her children ; the first lime a 
young fellow takes her out she’ll find a*^ urgent wish in her 
head that she hadn’t had all the troubles ; she’ll be longing 
to leave everything behind. And part of what she’ll long to 
leave behind — when it conics to it — arc the babies. For you 
see, my clear, young husbands don’t want those. Wait and 
see. Just wait and see. But dcJIi’t ws^it too long, Diana. 
Not tl')0 long.” 

That evening she promist^d to marry ^qrr i s New land. 

They sat a long time by the wood fire ; and talked. He 
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asked if he might smoke hi| pipe ; and it occurred to her 
that a^an smoking his pipe is very restful. 

body relaxed and her eyes were at peace. He led her 
to talk about her children, sft that as she parted wiftft her 
quiet sgercts he could help her.® Robert she didn’t worry 
about. He was j^ell suited with April and her background* 
of nice famify. They would have t\f o oliildren, she thought ; 
and'be much|like her daughters and their husbands. Then 
she had found Bertie aifd Irene — beyond he^ reaching hand, 
beyond her love and her grief and power of attachment. 
And Ijene had a wonderful son. A beautiful child who was 
growing up splendidly. Their lives had been • remade ; 
neither had any use or desire for tlic past. 

“ T^iby have gone, Morris.” 

She had told him everything. 

She hac>said ; ‘‘ When I used to think of those two, it 
was alwayj with fear. How had they found their feet where 
they had gone ? Where had they gone ? Once, at the 
beginning, I was melodramatic. I threw myself down at 
Charlie’s feet ; ^d tried to tell him what they were ronlly 
like. . . . He believed nothing except his own opinion. But 
when I did th^tf, at last he began a real search. But it was 
too slow and too limited. At first he drew up a list of the 
people ihey might have gone to — and then he made 
inquiries — not urgent enquiries but casual ones. He was 
too proud to think anything could go wrong with his 
ruling. ...” 

“ But later on I think . . . ? ” 

“ Yes. When I was very ill he went to the police. Detec- 
tives could trace nothing. They always said it would be a 
sure thing in the end. But it wasn’t. No one ever found 
them. Until ...” 

“ Well, you found therfl.” 

We have g*^eted each other as strangers ; said'good- 
byc like passing acquaintance#. And that is all, except just 
for a wonderful goodbye from him. ‘ My English mother,’ 
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he said. . . . Now I’ll \vait. Cdc kissed me. ... I didn’t 
niciition Charlie because he has gone. ^You see, Alotris, I 
had not looked for splendid and successful people ki no 
need (5f comfort ; too proud to remember ; too ^isdainful 
of our conception of life. But, my God, I’m proud.” 

“ Proud you may well be, dear.” He came tp sit on the 
arm of her chair anti pht his arm round her. It was all 
familiar — the lazily flickering fire, the books, i,ind sheen of 
the walls and veiling ; mellow light. Quiet. Peace. He 
said : ‘‘ Talk it all out,” and she answered that there was no 
more to say. Then he said : “ Tomorrow come asd see 
what you* want in our house. Because you’re not going to 
keep me long nojv, are yfiu ? ” 

“ ^nursery for the twins ? ” 

“ A nursery for the twins ; and by that time remember 
I’ve prophesied — they will be forever Snd entirel/o^rs.” 

She turned her face up to kiss Morris^; and he leaned 
down to her. * 

“ I shall see Charles — it is to be an adoption ; no obscuri- 
ties— you’ll have their futures, their joys and sorrows, 
their successes, their happiness, on your shoulders, dear. 
And so shall I.” 

“ Well ... a nursery of my own.” 

She did not say again ” — for indeed she had flever felt 
she had a nursery of her own. 

And June ? ” 

“ I’ll ask her what she wants to do,” she said. 

He kept silence — for he could foresee that — so he 
thought. If she married again, she wouldn’t want to tell her 
husband of the children ; of the divorce and the desertion 
by the man. Yet maybe she would have no choice of that. 
At the same time Charles had marjoeuvred to keep most of it 
from the papers, because Lady Julia wcfuld not care for the 
idea of his first choice. 

“ Very messy, quite grubby,^'’ she had said. “ Can’t you get 
it kept out ? After all, she won’t contest it ; and. you can 
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say as little as possible. Counsel arc very clever ; they’ll 
agree io manage it between them. And a cheque to the 
moth^. . . 

There^s that fellow Mayce.*. . 

" I dswe say you can see to him? He’s only too glad to be 
left where he is. And, anyway, I think my father would get 
it kept out of the principal papers. ^hAe’s a reafly big case 
coming on so^n. ...” 

“ So there is,” Charfcs thought. Friends of hers were 
in for a racket of a time ; and he could actually recall being 
jealous j3f the man in the case. But he had Julia now ; with 
all her personal and social equipment. Moreoverf he had 
Morris Newland’s letter ; and had Peplied I'jf artily and with 
gratitude! The children were as much his mother’s ^nd 
Morris’s as if they had been born of them. . . . 

“ We Jp<5k forwardf to adopting them,” Morris wrote. 
“ Legal adaption ;• with no one intervening.” 

In a cordial letter Charles accepted this, vqth no reserva- 
tions. “ In kindness to the children,” he replied, “ I feel I 
have to agree. . . .” 

And now Morris and Diana were to be seen about the 
neighbourhood, always together. And the countryside saw 
romance on the grand scale. And the story of the Wycombes 
took a nwv turn. There was no vestige left of Charlie’s 
regit?ie \ and often Diana felt disloyal and ashamed. 

But Morris watched her ; and one day he took both her 
hands and said : “ Darling, in these four hands lie no people 
except us — and the t^ins.” 

That was when she gave him her promise that it should be 
so. 

“ And another thing, darling,” said Morris. Don’t fret 
about your Bertie or your Frances. I wouldn’t be surprised 
if, before long — thaP is wRen th'ese two eminences have 
tinife — they will gArc a little of that time to you.” 

She forgot, tone Sunday, to ptit fresh flowers on Charlie’s 
grave ; and was bitterly ashamed. She told Morris, who 
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said ; “ From a man’s point o| view, he was a good fellow ; 
and he doesn’t mind.” 

Then she was married and the honeymoon was quift and 
imrrfansely happy ; the whote neighbourhood wishing her 
well. And when she returned there were the baDie,s settled 
in with a nurse and Rivers ; and during dinner she said to 
Morris : “'One day^-oAc day — Irene and Bertie will come 
back to me ; and accept me ; and go away again. But'they 
will have said; ‘ Mother.’ And {)erhaps they will have 
understood.” 

“ Perhaps, darling,” he said. And he thought : 

“ Givi* her time.” 
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